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BAKERS’ CONVENTION AT SALT LAKE 


Robert T. Beatty 


OM the standpoint of business ac- 
F complished, the nineteenth arnual 

convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Master Bakers, held at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, Aug. 7-11, was voted by those 
present as one of the most successful in 
the association’s history. The attendance 
was considerably smaller than at some 
previous meetings, but what was lacking 
in numbers was made up in enthusiasm. 
The historical surroundings, with the 
eternal hills for a background, gave ad- 
ditional interest to the meeting; but, not- 
withstanding the numerous outdoor at- 
tractions, the business sessions were well 
attended. 

No convention session was held the 
opening day. The afternoon was devoted 
to registration and the evening to a re- 
ception,—in charge of a large committee, 
—the purpose of which was to get the 
visitors acquainted with each other. 

The convention was formally opened 
Aug. 8 by President Jay Burns, followed 
by an invocation by the Rev. Charles E. 
Rice. In the absence of Governor Spry, 
of Utah, Mayor Ferry, of Salt Lake City, 
and George Mueller, a local baker, wel- 
comed the visitors. Vice-President Sam- 
uel F. McDonald responded. 

The report of Secretary J. M. Bell 
showed that, while 102 members had been 
dropped during the year for delinquency 
in dues, and 45 others for various reasons 
hgd resigned, the membership was 845, 
against 826 11 months previously. 

Treasurer Fred S. Freund showed a 
balance of over $9,000 on hand. He 
recommended that, instead of appointing 
a committee to audit the .report of the 
treasurer, as is customary, chartered ac- 
countants be employed. He also recom- 
mended that the association, now 19 years 
old, be incorporated. Both recommenda- 
tions were referred to a committee on 
resolutions, made up of S. F. McDonald, 
chairman, Memphis; B. P. Bower, Den- 
ver; David Ackerman, Spokane; Harry 
W. Zinsmaster, Duluth, and E, T. Clis- 
sold, Chicago. 


PRESIDENT BURNS’S ADDRESS 


President Burns, in his talk on “Pre- 
paredness for the Baking Industry,” said 
he preferred to look into the future and 
see what it held for the bakers, rather 
than to review the work accomplished by 
the association since its inception. 

He said that since 1900 up to 1916, the 
baking industry had eral from eight- 
eenth place among the industries of the 
country to tenth or eleventh place; that 
the annual consumption of flour in this 
country is 110,000,000 bbls, of which 
35,000,000 are used by bakers; that 40 
per cent of the population lives on farms 
and bakes its own bread, leaving 60 per 
cent so situated that the purchase of com- 
mercially baked bread is convenient. Of 
this number, however, perhaps only 50 
per cent buys bakers’ bread. 

According to available figures, there 
are 25,000 bakery proprietors in the 
United States—25,000 individual factors 
to be reckoned with in. any industrial 
movement which may be undertaken. 

There is no more immutable law, Mr. 
Burns said, than the law of compensation. 
It is nature’s great law for maintaining 
a balance. A man gets out of his life, or 
his business, just what he puts into it. 
The same is true with association work. 
Members sometimes complain that they 
get little good out of the organization, 
and invariably they are found to have 
contributed nothing whatever to it, save a 
grudgingly given $10. The man who is 
constantly looking for something for 
nothing, usually” winds up by getting 
nothing for something. 
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The industry, continued President 
Burns, must prepare itself through or- 
ganized co-operation for the solution of 
the problems common to all, and which 
are of such character and magnitude that 
they cannot be solved individually. Bak- 
ers need to co-operate for defense. Many 
problems come up daily which require 
concerted action to meet,—unjust or ill- 
considered state and municipal legisla- 
tion, unjust and libelous criticism by 
public and press, unjust and unreason- 
able requirements of food inspectors, etc., 
and the industry must be prepared at all 
times to meet these conditions if the bak- 
ers desired to withstand them. 

‘There was. ample room for improve- 
ment, for betterment in the operation of 
bakeries, but efforts to correct existing 
evils should be made by officials possessed 
of knowledge of the business and its re- 
quirements, and not by those whose sole 
qualifications are political. So long as 
this situation existed, it could not be 
successfully met by bakers except through 
concerted action. 


A TECHNICAL SCHOOL NEEDED 

The bakery industry, he urged, should 
own its own laboratory and school of 
baking technology—a complete operating 
bakery, providing instruction not only in 
baking science and technology, but in 
baking practice as well. In such an in- 
stitution, men could be trained in all de- 
partments; in technical ~—e plant or- 
ganization, management of labor, han- 
dling of machinery, salesmanship, adver- 
tising, distribution, etc. 

Properly organized, efficiently managed, 
centrally located in. some city like Chi- 
cago, for instance, where an output of 
10,000 to 15,000 loaves a day would not 
be a serious item in the city’s production, 
such an institution could -made self- 
supporting, and would prove a great boon 
to the industry. 


CUST KNOWLEDGE ESSENTIAL 


Mr. Burns quoted statistics to show 
that 88 per cent of all business failures 
were due to ignorance of cost of pro- 
ducing and marketing merchandise. There 
is no competition in the world, he said, 
so ruinous, so disastrous, as that of the 
man who guesses at his production costs, 
or who arbitrarily fixes his prices to meet 
some competitor, who also knows nothing 
of costs. In no other industry in the 
country is the lack of production cost 
knowledge more evident than in the bak- 
ing industry. 

A great transition had already taken 
place from hand-mixing, scaling and 
molding to the modern machines; and 
bakers must now shift the basis to calcu- 
lating, cost-reducing methods. Improve- 
ments? Yes, many are being made; they 
will continue to be made, and better ma- 
chines will be produced; but the great 
evolution from pee work to machinery 
has already taken place, and no such 
revolutionary aid to the baker will again 
be experienced, even though machinery 
be improved. 

Speaking of the very material advances 
in the prices of raw material compared 
with bread, Mr. Burns said: 

“The baker must prepare himself to 
get more money for his product, and he 
must prevare the public to accept his 
advance in price. Don’t be afraid of 
losing trade,” he said; “the increased cost 
of producing home-baked bread has been 
even greater than that of proaucing com- 
mercially baked bread. e baker is en- 
titled to receive from his business an in- 


come sufficient to enable him to live as 
other men live; to take the place of a real 
man in his community, and be recognized 
as a factor in his community life. So- 
ciety will accord him that place whenever 
he is ready to demand it, and so orders 
his life that he is entitled to it.” 

In summing up, Mr. Burns advocated 
that master bakers take more interest in 
welfare work among their employees; 
that they cultivate the friendliness of the 
press through constructive publicity and 
co-operative advertising. The latter 
phase could readily be taken care of, he 
said, if all bakers would contribute to a 
common fund 1@5c for each barrel of 
flour consumed. 

Mr. Burns’s talk was received with 
applause, and it was several minutes be- 
fore quietness was restored. George S. 
Ward, president of the Ward Baking 
Co., New York, echoed the sentiments of 
most of those present when he said: 
“This is more than a speech—it’s a plat- 
form.” 

o * 

Tuesday noon was held what was called 
a “blind pig” luncheon. On entering the 
dining-room, each man was handed a 
table number. Those in charge endeay- 
ored to have men from various parts of 
the country sit together, and in this way 
get better acquainted. 


SECRET OF THE WARD BAKING CO.’s SUCCESS 

A feature of the luncheon was a talk 
by George S. Ward, of New York. He 
said that any success his company had 
met with since it established itself in 
New York in 1911, was due only to the 
combination of hard work and foresight, 
business courage, a well-drilled selling 
organization, well-laid plans, system, an 
advertising campaign planned and pre- 
pared in advance to the last word and 
smallest detail, square deal proposition 
and a quality product. 

Long before their bakeries in New 
York were ready to operate, Mr. Ward 
said, a group of picked, experienced 
salesmen covered every foot of Man- 
hattan, Brooklyn and the Bronx, map- 
ping and dividing the territory into 
routes, counting the number of groceries 
and other possible customers, and secur- 
ing correct names and addresses. Later, 
these picked men were engaged in teach- 
ing new men how to run an electric mo- 
tor vehicle, how to talk to a dealer, how 
to load his bread, how to sell it and how 
to handle his route book and keep it post- 
ed to date. 

Ten routes were started on the openin 
day, each in charge of a salesman an 
an experienced route foreman. Later, 
10 more were started: This was continued 
at short intervals, until they had entirely 
covered the territory. At present, in the 
metropolitan district, comprising New 
York, Brooklyn and Newark, they op- 
erate 350 routes, all served by electric 
vehicles, and sell approximately 2,500,000 
loaves weekly. 

Mr. Ward outlined briefly the adver- 
tising campaign undertaken by his com- 

any, which covered newspapers, bill- 

rds, car cards, souvenirs for grocery 
clerks, and a myriad other forms of pub- 
licity. All of it was educational, of 
human interest, and won an immediate 
response from the. public. “Open-house” 
was maintained for the public at all 
hours, and public officials, newspaper rep- 
resentatives, university students, domestic 
science classes, school-teachers and a 
multitude of housewives took advantage 
of it. 


In summing up the success of his 
company, Mr. Ward advised bakers to 
make a clean loaf of bread, endeavor con- 
stantly to better the loaf, advertise it 
and ask a fair price for it. 

All those present agreed that Mr. 
Ward’s talk was an inspiration, and that 
they would endeavor to profit by it by 
putting some of the suggestions he had 
advanced into practical use. 

At the afternoon session Aug. 8, Henry 
W. Stude, of the Texas Bread Co., Hous- 
ton, Texas, brought in the report of the 
legislative committee, of which he was 
chairman. The committee touched on the 
benefits that could be derived by uniform 
laws in the various states governing bak- 
eries, bread-wrapping, and digests of 
law affecting bakers. He urged that the 
association keep on file the briefs of im- 
portant law cases where bakers were in- 
volved, and that the standing legislative 
committee be empowered to investigate 
laws pending or in force in every state. 


TEN-CENT BREAD DISCUSSION 


In introducing C. N. Power, president 
of the Sunville Baking Co. Pueblo, 
Colo., who was to speak on 10c bread. and 


why, President Burns said that his power _ 


in Pueblo was much the same as the 
power of a 2¥-lb rainbow trout on the 
end of a 5-oz rod. 

Mr. Power told briefly the opposition 
his company met with in introducing the 
10c loaf, but said that the people soon 
learned that the best quality could not be 
obtained in a 5c loaf, and that the con- 
sumption of bakers’ bread in Pueblo has 
grown by leaps and bounds since 10c and 
15c loaves were introduced. Maximum 
quality and weight, he said, could not be 
put into the 5c loaf, and he predicted the 
5c loaf and the cut-price baker would 
soon be a thing of the past. The larger 
loaves were logical and right, and would 
prevail. 

Harry W. Zinsmaster, of Duluth, led 
the discussion.on 10c bread. He said 
that, wherever introduced, the 10c loaf met 
with a hearty reception, because it came 
close to meeting the home-made loaf in 
size and appearance. Bakers never have, 
and never will, win out on the 5c loaf 
against the housewife’s bread, as it is 
the poorest excuse in the world for a loaf 
of bread. 

“The 5c loaf,’ Mr. Zinsmaster said, 
“was a detriment to our industry. It 
should never have been, and the quicker 
we eliminate it the better. Compare your 
costs on two 5c loaves wrapped, with one 
10c loaf wrapped. Take the extra cost 
and put it into the best 10c loaf possible, 
and then we can accomplish something. 
Make it so good that the public cannot 
get away from buying it. 

“Attack the housewife on an equal 
basis—quality, cleanliness and service— 
with a 10c loaf so good, so clean, so pure, 
that she will want it and no other. But 
remember, you cannot make gold bricks 
out of lead; neither can you make 
bread. out of substitutes. All successful 
businesses are built on quality. 

“Efficiency, service, cleanliness and 
quality in your plant, in your bread, in 
your delivery system and in your adver- 
tising, will make for success. This may 
be ideal and costly, but all successful 
businesses operate on a costly basis. 
Eliminate the house of 57 varieties, and 
put out 10c bread only.” 

Henry Matthaei, Tacoma, Wash., Fred 
S. Freund, St. Louis, David Ackerman, 
Spokane, Wash., Edward D. Strain, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich, W. E. Long, Los An- 
geles, B. Howard Smith, Kansas City, 
and others took part in the heated dis- 
cussion which followed. Some contended 
that local conditions should govern the 
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question of the size of the loaf, while 
others felt that the association as a body 
should on record as favoring the 10c 
loaf exclusively. 

The question was submitted to ~ the 
resolutions committee, with the result that 
the following resolution was adopted: 

THE NOW FAMOUS RESOLUTION 

“Recognizing that the baking business 
is a public trust and that the purveyor 
of foodstuffs to the general public is 
charged with a responsibility second to 
none; recognizing that the American 
public would not be party to any lower- 
ing of the present high standards of food 
values, as represented by the bakers of 
the United States; confronted, as we are, 
by an unprecedented advance in the cost 
of all materials, labor and overhead 
charges, the bakers of the United States, 
in convention assembled, declare the 
necessity of securing a living return in 
their labor and investment. 

“The bakers cite, in support of their 
position, the continued and consistent ad- 
vance in the retail price of all foodstuffs, 
continuing over a period of years, suffi- 
cient to indicate that the entire trend of 
the age is upward, as demonstrated in all 
allied lines, such as meats, milk, sugars, 
fruits, cereals, etc. This is in obedience 
to a natural law, as the population of the 
world is increasing more rapidly than.its 
food supply. A permanent general re- 
cession in prices never is to be expected. 

“Recognizing that these are truths, 
ignorance of which only can result in in- 
dividual and general commercial disaster, 
which it is the purpose of the National 
Association of Master Bakers to avert 
for its members and for bakers generally, 
and reaffirming our sacred duty to the 
public; now, therefore, be it “ 

“Resolved, That the National associa- 
tion records its fixed belief that the uni- 
form and minimum price of a loaf of 
bread should be 10c, and that it will en- 
courage everywhere the manufacture and 
sale of such a loaf, and that such loaf 
always should conserve the quantity and 
quality rights of the public.” 


PUBLICITY FOR BAKERS 

T. T. Frankenberg, Columbus, Ohio, 
spoke on publicity for the baking in- 
dustry. He said, in part: “If you have a 
brand of bread, and buy space to tell the 
public that it is the best available for that 
money, that is advertising, pure and sim- 
ple. If you should buy space to tell the 
public that a certain baker’s bread is 
cheaper and more healthy than home- 
made bread, that would be both advertis- 
ing and publicity. If you can so prepare 
your matter that the newspapers are 
willing to print information about baker’s 
bread without selling you the space,.then 
the proposition becomes pure publicity. 
In the cause of education, this is more 
valuable than any other form.” 

Public demonstrations and baking con- 
tests, in which the newspapers could be 
interested, Mr. Frankenberg said, was 
publicity to be desired. Contests, where- 
in the contestants were obliged to meas- 
ure and estimate costs of everything en- 
tering into the manufacture of their loaf, 
including their time, would go a long 
way toward demonstrating to the average 
housewife that, if her time has any value 
at all, it is cheaper to buy than to bake 
bread. 

Mr. Frankenberg then outlined what he 
considered would prove to be a satisfac- 
tory or profitable national advertising 
campaign for the association to under- 
take. 

In discussing it, W. E. Long said it 
would be necessary to reorganize the 
National association to get the necessary 
membership to raise the sum needed. To 
bring the matter to a head, Mr. Long 
offered the following suggestion for dis- 
cussion: 


SIXTY DOLLAR DUES 


That the association dues be raised to 
$60 a year, with the understanding that 
at least $40 of the fund so raised be used 
for publicity work in any manner de- 
termined by the executive committee, or 
that the dues remain at $10 as now, and 
an assessment of $50 per member 


made, with the understanding that $40 
of the fund so raised be used for pub- 
licity. 

Mr. Long realized that such drastic 
action would mean the loss of some mem- 
bers, but with those remaining, a reor- 
ganization could be perfected that would 





lead to some things being done, instead 
of discussed from year to year. 

The meeting adjourned for the day, 
without any action being taken. 

At the morning session, Aug. 10, the 
Hon, Edward N. Hurley, chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, was to 
have read a paper on trade organization, 
but being unable to be present, it was 
read to the convention by E. T. Clissold. 


RECIPROCAL INSURANCE 

B. Howard -Smith, Kansas City, fol- 
lowed with an interesting talk on re- 
ciprocal insurance. He outlined the his- 
tory of such insurance, as applied to 
bakers, how he had investigated this form 
of mutual insurance when president of 
the National association in 1905, and 
recommended its adoption. Much of the 
controversy: which arises over the pay- 
ment of fire losses, Mr. Smith said, is the 
result of improperly written insurance. 
Too often the insurance agent, in whom 
the baker places the responsibility of 
writing his policies, is about as familiar 
with baker’s requirements as a_ Fiji 
Islander is with a shower bath. 

The Reciprocal Exchange first studies 
the baker’s requirements, and then issues 
a contract that gives him the protection 
required. In connection with this, the 
exchange insists upon making a careful 
examination of all other policies which 
the baker holds. Many bakers have 
profited by this service. A loss is two- 
thirds adjusted before the fire happens, 
if the insurance is properly written. 

The importance of this feature of re- 
ciprocal protection, urged Mr. Smith, can- 
not be overestimated, when the baker 
considers the loss which results through 
his inability to begin reconstruction work, 
on account of an insurance adjustment 
controversy. 

In explaining the workings and cost of 
reciprocal insurance, Mr. Smith, said: 
“The Reciprocal Exchange extends its 
service only to such bakers as are morally 
and financially responsible. As a result 
of this careful selection of its subscrib- 
ers, the baker is not called upon to pay 
any part of questionable losses. Again, 
only plants of brick and stone, or con- 
crete construction, properly maintained, 
are accepted. The baker is therefore pay- 


ing only a pro rata share of such fires as’ 


occur in properly maintained modern 
plants, under responsible ownership. Con- 
sider this for a moment, and you can 
readily understand why this modern 
means of specialized insurance reduces 
the cost. 

“The entire assets of the Reciprocal 
Exchange belong exclusively to the sub- 
scribers. These funds are there for no 
other purpose than for payment of losses. 
The management stands neither to profit 
nor lose through the disbursement of the 
fund. This develops the ideal condition, 
for the management has but one master 
to serve, and that master is the policy- 
holder.” 

An invitation was extended to all bak- 
ers, not already acquainted with this form 
of insurance, to investigate it and avail 
themselves of its advantages. 

The paper created considerable dis- 
cussion, and J. W. Carence, of Kansas 
City, a member of the exchange, was 
called upon to answer numerous ques- 
tions, especially in regard to the adjudi- 
cation of losses and the laws bearing upon 
insurance in operation in various states. 

THE HOUSEWIFE’S POSITION 


Mrs. Ethel Rahbar, president of the 
Salt Lake City branch of the National 
Housewives’ League, who attended all 
the sessions of the convention, gave an 
interesting talk, in which she said: 

“The housewife today is availing her- 
self of the full knowledge of foods and 
their value, in order to develop and con- 
serve the mental and physical well-being 
of the individual. For this reason, it 
should be to your interest to co-operate 
with us. Your business depends upon 
the patronage of the consumers. Why not 
give them a square deal? They are, after 
all, your best friends. Welcome their in- 
spection of your bakeries; inform them 
of the ingredients that go into the bread 
which you put on the market for human 
consumption. 

“When the housewife’s baking is done 
in her own kitchen, she is responsible to 
her family for what she puts into the 
food. If we do not put the proper food 
values into the stomachs of our families, 
what do we get out of it? A condition 
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that is physically and mentally a menace 
to ‘society. Intelligent bakers under- 
stand that, if they want to compete suc- 
cessfully with the home kitchen, they 
must use equally good materials; and if 
you wish to win the housewife, let your 
trump card be cleanliness and good ma- 
terials. 

“Enlightened housewives not only de- 
mand good bread, but they demand bread 
that is handled respectably; that is, in a 
cleanly manner. If there is any choice 
between two loaves, that which is deliv- 
ered wrapped will be given preference 
over that wrapped by the grocer. The 
thought always is that, if the bakery is 
clean, the bread delivered sealed from 
the baker to the dealer will remain clean, 
and if the bakery is not clean, there is 
no need of adding the uncleanliness of 
the grocer’s hands to that already on the 
bread.” 

A MESSAGE FOR THE MILLER 

“Millers throughout the country are 
producing good, wholesome flour, but a 
great danger to be guarded against comes 
after it is shipped from the mill and be- 
fore it reaches the consumer. Whether 
the flour is as sanitary, clean and whole- 
some as when it left the mill, depends in 
a great measure upon the protection 
against contamination furnished while in 
transit and on the container in which it 
is packed.” 

rs. Rahbar deplored the use of cloth 
sacks, and spoke in favor of paper bags, 
which she declared prevented contamina- 
tion from the outside and was a guaranty 
against loss by sifting. 

Samuel F. McDonald, of Memphis, was 
on his feet the instant Mrs. Rahbar was 
through, saying that the paper sack was 
more or less a foreign product, that jute 
was not handsome and was not grown in 
America, and that the sack he recom- 
mended came from the most beautiful 
field in the world—the. cotton-field in the 
South. Mr. McDonald’s action seemed to 
please most of the bakers, for he was 
roundly applauded. 

MEMBERSHIP QUALIFICATION 

The question of qualification for mem- 
bership in the association was the subject 
of much discussion during the convention 
and at the Round-Table Conference. 
Henry W. Stude, in reporting to the con- 
vention the result of this conference, 
said: 

“The.only basis of publicity is honesty 
in advertising. If you are going to ad- 
vertise a baking business and tell them 
to buy bread because it is pure and good 
and clean, you must know it. The only 
way to know it is to know the qualifica- 
tions for membership in this association. 
I make a motion that membership in this 
association be individual membership, 
that the qualifications of that membership 
be determined by the incoming executive 
committee, and that these qualifications 
be submitted to the members by mail 
vote and, if adopted, they become effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1917. 

“If we are going to get anywhere, we 
must cease deferring this action; we must 
have some plan and some principle upon 
which to found membership in this or- 
ganization. The principle upon which 
this organization is founded now is a $10 
bill. It does not matter how poor a 
product a baker may turn out, or how 
many times he has been arrested by the 
pure food authorities, he may still join 
reluctantly by paying $10.” 

Mr. Stude’s motion was adopted unani- 
mously, 


MEMBERSHIP DUES TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 


An amendment to the by-laws was 
carried, raising the annual dues of regu- 
lar members to $25. 

Another amendment was carried, em- 
powering the executive committee to 
levy and collect special assessments to 
meet the expense of special undertakings, 
the assessments to be levied on a gradu- 
ated basis, proportioned to the size of 
each member’s business. 

The basis of figuring the amount each 
member should pay on_these special as- 
sessments was left to the executive com- 
mittee, and may be established on the 
output, or flour used, or number of ovens, 
or number of wagons. 

WOULD RESTRICT WHEAT EXPORTS 

Samuel F. McDonald, Memphis, in a 
stirring talk told what Congress was doing 
in the way of making appropriations for 
military preparedness, etc., but was doing 
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nothing whatever to conserve the food 
supplies of this country, with the result 
that the poor were paying more for their 
bread than ever before. 

He offered the following resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas, The prices of raw materials, 
wheat in particular, have advanced more 
than 50 per cent within a period of 30 
days, which must have a serious effect on 
the purchasing power of small incomes, 
a condition which the bakers of the Unit- 
ed States are powerless to remedy; and 

“Whereas, We believe that this is 
largely the result of war conditions jn 
Europe, which has made inordinate de- 
mands upon American food supplies, 
coupled with an inferior crop of the cur- 
rent year, which it is the part of wisdom 
and prudence to conserve in every man- 
ner possible; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we respectfully peti- 
tion the President of the United States 
and the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, in the name 
of 40,000,000 consumers of bakers’ bread, 
that they throw about the present wheat 
crop the protection of an effectual em- 
bargo, so designed that it will keep within 
the limits of the United States that por- 
tion of the existing wheat supply of the 
country which will prevent any further 
advance in price; be it further 

“Resolved, That this resolution be 
spread upon the minutes, sent to similar 
and affiliated organizations, and sent |) 
wire to the President of the United 
States, the presiding officer of the Senate 
and the speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives.” 

OFFICERS ELECTED 


The new officers elected are: Samuel 
F. McDonald, Memphis, Tenn., presi- 
dent; Paul J. Stern, Milwaukee, Wis., 
vice-president; Fred S. Freund, St. Louis, 
treasurer; E. D. Strain, Battle Creek, 
Mich., and E. J. Arnold, Providence, k. 
I., directors. 

Chicago was chosen as the meeting 
place for 1917. 

The resolutions committee brought in 
its report Aug. 11. A tribute was paid 
to the memory of the active members who 
have died during the last year and a copy 
was sent to each of their families, 
Those who died during the year were: 

Martin L. Wyand, Wyand Baking (o., 
Waynesboro, Pa; Adolph  Boettler, 
president American Bakery Co., St. 
Louis, and a past president of the asso- 
ciation; W. C. Lau, Top-N-Otch Baking 
Co., Columbus, Ohio; Robert B. Ward, 
president Ward Baking Co., New York 
City, twice a vice-president ‘and for six 
years a member of the executive com- 
mittee; I. L. Corby, Washington, D. C; 
Charles W. Kolb, vice-president Kolb 
bakery, Philadelphia; A. T. Carpenter, 


manager M. Carpenter Baking Co., Mil- - 


waukee. 
INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS 


Wilfred Singleton, Cleveland, escorted 
the newly elected president, Samuel I. 
McDonald, to the platform, and Mr. 
Burns, in turning over the gavel to Mr. 
McDonald, said he did so with the full 
assurance that he was large enough and 
had capacity enough to meet in the way 
they should be met all the problems that 
would come before him during the year. 

On taking over the reins of office, Mr. 
McDonald was presented with a huge 
bouquet of red roses, ordered with the 
compliments of James A. Winkelman, 
of Memphis. 

Mr. McDonald thanked those present 
for the very warm reception they had 
given him, and in assuming his new duties 
said: “The convention has given notice 
to the industry to set its house in order 
as soon as possible to receive the benefit 
which a well-planned campaign of pub- 
licity will bring, for a day of forward 
movement is at hand, with benefits to 
accrue to those who are enterprising 
enough to keep up with the pace.” 

The other officers-elect were then 
brought forward and introduced, with the 
exception of Paul J. Stern, who had 
found it impossible to attend the con- 
vention. 

Before leaving the platform, Mr. Burns 
was presented with a gold badge. the 
emblem of the organization, by B. How- 
ard Smith. The badge was similar to 
those worn by other past presidents. In 
accepting the badge, Mr. Burns said he 
wished it understood that it did not make 

(Continued on page 521.) 
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“In the matter of the controversy 
= ’ and bakers’ bread,” said Old Dad 
‘ Ath etchit, of the Fish River Roller Mills, “I 
a declare without fear or favor that the star 
HE spangled banner is the glorious emblem of our 


as between 


ies. I'd as soon go a bit further 








THE WISE WOMEN 

Mrs. P. N. Cook, food inspector of 
Salt Lake City, appeared before the con- 
vention of bakers held in that city, to tell 
them how they should meet the require- 
ments of public health. This wise lady 
held a brief for the paper-lined sack as 
a flour container. She said: “In addition 
to its other value, it prevents contamina- 
tion by weevil. Weevil cannot enter this 
sack, if it is properly made, as it is sup- 
posed to be made.” 

Jt would be wrong to infer that Mrs. 
Cook is not a most competent food in- 
spector because she is evidently not 
familiar with the habits of the merry and 
insidious little weevil, but before she 
again offers to enlighten anybody as to 
the best way in which to prevent his un- 
welcome presence in flour, she should con- 
sult some bug specialist in whom she has 
confidence. In this respect, her educa- 
tion, doubtless broad and deep in other 
directions, seems to have been somewhat 
neglected. 

‘The kindly and astute entomologist, en- 
lightening Mrs. Cook, would perhaps in- 
form her that Mr. Weevil does not 
resemble that industrious person, Mr. 
Ant, or those other objectionable gentle- 
men of the kitchen, Messrs. C. Roach and 
Croton Bug, in assaulting his favorite 
supplies from without, but comes into his 
kingdom from within, being evolved from 
certain conditions inherent in the prod- 
uct, and not to be protected against by 
the stoutness or impenetrability of the 
thing containing it. 

If Mrs. Cook were to advise the use of 
a fur overcoat as a preventive against a 
guilty conscience, she would have stated 
a proposition exactly analogous to that of 
her theory of the weevil and the paper- 
lined bag. 

Evidently, paper-bag literature has had 
considerable influence among the feminine 
reforming element of Salt Lake City, and 
it has apparently been exerted not wisely 
but too well. There are limits to the pos- 
sibilities of this useful and well-exploited 
container, one of them being prevention 
of weevil in flour. 

Another Salt Lake lady, Mrs. Esther 
Rahbar, president of the local branch of 
the National Housewives’ League, ap- 
peared before the bakers’ convention to 
tell those present how it happened that 
flour became “contaminated.” “The porous 
cloth bag,” she told them, “or the ‘old- 
style, unprotected cotton bag, and the 
large burlap or cloth sack, used for ship- 
ment in large quantities, particularly by 
the bakery trade, are used over and over 
again until worn out, and, unless lined 
with paper, are unsanitary and wasteful, 
furnishing no protection, practically, 
against the contamination such as dirt, 
filth, dust and germs, dirty freight sheds, 
unswept freight cars, formerly loaded 
with fertilizer, coal, oil and so forth, and 
carting flour through the dusty streets.” 

Either Mrs, Rahbar has a most un- 
happy imagination, or the conditions at- 
tending the ca storage and delivery 
of flour in Salt Lake City are exception- 


ally and peculiarly unsanitary. Passing 
by the use of bags “over and over again 
until worn out,” which may be the custom 
in Utah but is certainly not, common else- 
where, it is not true either that flour is 
shipped in “unswept freight cars formerly 
loaded with fertilizer, coal, oil and so 
forth,” or stored in “dirty freight sheds.” 

The railways are always careful to fur- 
nish millers suitable cars for flour, and 
it may be news to Mrs. Rahbar, but it is 
nevertheless a fact, that millers not only 
clean .the cars thoroughly, but line them 
with paper before the flour is put in 
them. lour is not stored in “dirty 
freight sheds” unless it be in Salt Lake 
City, in which case the complaint lies 
against local conditions and not against 
the flour sack. 

The trouble with all these very wise 
ladies who are so busy reforming things 
throughout the country is that they do 
not take the time or trouble to get their 
facts straight, and they allow theories, 
which are cleverly promulgated by inter- 
ested parties through housewives’ leagues 
and similar organizations, to obsess them 
to the exclusion of common-sense. As a 
matter of truth and fact, flour as at pres- 
ent packed and shipped is not exposed to 
contamination of any sort, and, unless 
the consumer eats the indigestible con- 
tainer, he is not in the slightest danger of 
unsanitary influences from this source. 


THE TEN-CENT LOAF FUROR 

Either the bakers’ convention at Salt 
Lake City had a poor press agent, or the 
newspapers of the country willfully set 
out to make a hot weather sensation out 
of the favor expressed by the bakers for 
the ten-cent loaf of bread. However it 
happened or whoever was at fault, it is 
certain that all of the big and little 
editors and all of the big and little 
leagues about the country were recently 
stirred to their depths, or shallows, by 
what was publicly stated as an intention 
to “double the price of bread.” 

No such thing was, of course, intended 
or even thought of. What the bakers 
did, and what they should have done and 
should continue to do, was to favor the 
increasing use of the loaf of bread re- 
tailing at ten cents instead of twice the 
number of loaves seiling at five cents. 
Nothing was said nor was any action 
taken having to do with the weight or 
selling price of either loaf. 

The purchase of the larger bread loaf 
is distinctly a matter of family and of 
public economy. In the modern bake- 
shop the cost of producing a small loaf 
of bread is, aside from the cost of ma- 
terials used, very nearly the Same as the 
cost of producing a loaf of substantially 
twice the size. The consumer who buys 
two small loaves has to pay the baker 
for double the labor that is paid for by 
the consumer who takes his cherry in one 
bite by buying a large loaf. 

Singularly enough, all of the editors 
and leagues and Dotty Dimple helps to 
busy housewives constantly preach the 
economy of buying in quantity instead 


of having the grocer deliver the tradi- 
tional nickel’s worth of pepper. Half the 
odd corners of the newspapers and mag- 
azines contain “fillers” impressing upon 
consumers the wastefulness of buying in 
small units and the economy of antici- 
pating needs by quantity purchases. 
Why bread should be the single excep- 
tion to this excellent doctrine is not quite 
clear. 

What is clear is that the recent sharp 
advance in the price of wheat, coupled 
with the distressing, if misquoted, news 
about selling five-cent loaves for ten 
cents, has started the country upon an- 
other spasm of discussion and investiga- 
tion of the price of bread. Newspapers 
will get out their headline, “Uncle Sam 
to Probe Bread Price,” the earnest lady 
who runs the consumers’ league will be 
interviewed, bakers and millers will be 
cross-examined and misquoted by the 
lively young men of the press, and the 
farmer, who has nothing to do with the 
matter save pocket a.dollar and a quar- 
ter or more per bushel for his wheat, 
will grin and wonder what all the carry- 
ing-on is about. 





MEET THE ISSUE SQUARELY 


Again trade history repeats itself, and 
a very large number of bakers who neg- 
lected to buy flour when the price was 
such as to afford them a sure and certain 
profit, are now facing a very serious situ- 
ation, in which they are compelled either 
to suffer a heavy loss or advance the 
price of the loaf and defy public criti- 
cism. 

On July 1, flour could have been bought 
at wholesale in Boston at about six dollars 
a barrel, wood; possibly even lower. At 
that date, while the crop of soft winter 
wheat had been somewhat impaired, the 
situation otherwise was favorable. 

Knowing how many loaves a barrel of 
standard flour can produce, and knowing 
what his overhead expense is, the baker 
can tell when the price of flour is on a 
basis to make him a fair margin of profit. 
On July 1, the price of flour was on this 
basis, but relying upon the favorable crop- 
outlook and the large carry-over from 
1915, bakers were generally bearish. 

Not content with a reasonable and as- 
sured profit, the majority of the bakers 
characteristically sought to buy flour at 
a lower price, and wanted a concession of 
at least twenty-five cents a barrel. Be- 
lieving that they could secure it by wait- 
ing, they bought very little, and are now 
facing an advance which, at this writing, 
is more than two dollars and a half a 
barrel. With the high cost of sugar and 
other materials, the baker who, in trying 
to save twenty-five cents, lost at least ten 
times as much, is naturally much dis- 
turbed over the situation. 

Custom has so long fixed the price of 
the loaf at five cents that the baker hesi- 
tates to advance it, fearing loss of trade. 
His alternative is to reduce the size of 
the loaf.. Not only is popular sentiment 
against this, but, in many communities, 
there are laws prohibiting it. 

The basis for the value of flour is the 
price of wheat, and the miller fixes his 
price in accordance therewith. It is ob- 
vious that the baker should do the same 
thing, but the five-cent loaf custom stands 
in the way, hence he endeavors to buy his 
flour at a price sufficiently low to afford 
him a profit at five cents. Under average 
crop conditions, he is able to do this, but 
when, as now, the price of flour is ab- 
normally high, he cannot sell his loaf at 
five cents except at a loss. 

It is time that the five-cent loaf custom 
gave way to one based on business and 
common-sense, and the bakers are now in 
a position to make it do so. The price of 
bread should be made to depend, not on 
the judgment of the baker in knowing 
just the psychological moment when he 
can buy flour cheapest, but on the varying 
price of wheat. Five cents should not 
stand as the arbitrary, fixed price. When 
wheat is cheap and plentiful, it might well 
be less than that, and when it is scarce 
and dear, it should be more. 

This variation, in order to be just and 
reasonable, should be based: on the penny 
and not the nickel. There is naturally a 
public outcry when the loaf jumps from 
five to ten cents, but if it advanced a 
cent at a time, in proportion to the price 
of flour, and also ined, in response to 
the same determining factor, there would 
be no remonstrance; cause and effect 
would be too obvious. 
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It is time that the American public 
was taught to value its pennies as well as 
its nickels. It is nonsense to contend that 
the selling of bread on a basis of six or 
seven cents a loaf is impracticable. De- 
partment stores and other retailers make 
it a practice to sell goods for amounts in 
the odd cents, and their customers seem 
to like it. There is no good reason why 
bakers should not do the same thing. 

Selling a loaf of bread at a fixed price 
of five cents is similar to the old habit in 
hotels and restaurants of making no 
charge for bread and butter. It is un- 
economic and unreasonable. The public 
is charged either too much, if flour is un- 
usually low, or too little, if it be unusu- 
ally high. What the consumer should pay 
for his bread is neither too much nor too 
little, but what it is worth, based on the 
cost of the material in it plus a reason- 
able profit to the baker. There will be 
no protest against such a charge, because 
it is fully justified, and the public is 
always fair. _ 

The sooner the American people come 
down to the penny basis in buying the 
necessaries of life, the better for them 
and for those who supply them. The ob- 
vious thing for the baker to do in this 
emergency is to meet the issue squarely 
and firmly by charging what his loaf 
costs him plus his own just profit. If the 
result comes to six, seven, eight, nine or 
eleven cents, this should be his exact sell- 
ing price, and he should vary it according 
to the cost of his flour, which, in turn, 
depends upon the cost of wheat. 

This is an era of exactitude in business 
dealings, and guesswork is at a discount. 
The odd cent, more or less, is to be con- 
sidered. Basing the price of bread on 
the price of wheat is logical and fair. 
Expressing it in terms of cents, whether 
odd or even, shows that the seller is accu- 
rate and just in his dealings, with both 
his customer and himself, and cannot fail, 
in the long run, to give him the confi- - 
dence and favor of his trade. A silly, 
antiquated custom should not be permit- 
ted to stand in the way of such a whole- 
some and satisfactory practice. 


A SILLY RESOLUTION 


The National Association of Master 
Bakers at its recent convention in Salt 
Lake City made itself ridiculous by pass- 
ing the following absurdity: “Resolved, 
That Congress be petitioned to restrict 
the export of cereal products the coming 
crop year.” It seems a pity that no one 
was present, when this resolution was 
offered, to point out that such restriction 
is not in accord with the provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States, which 
was devised not alone for the government 
and protection of the bakers living in this 
country, who may desire to conserve to 
their own uses the products of the soil, 
but also for the farmers who raise these 
products and are entitled to find a market 
abroad for them. 

The Congress which passed a bill re- 
stricting the exports of wheat and flour 
from this country would not only find the 
bill unconstitutional, but scarcely a mem- 
ber who voted in favor of it would ever 
get the chance of returning to Washing- 
ton; the wheat growers, who far out- 
number the bakers, and have fifty times 
their political influence, would see to it 
that they never had another chance -to 
vote on any public question. 

It is curious that, when members of a 
trade come together “in convention as- 
sembled,” they so often lose their sense 
of proportion. A great many years ago 
three tailors of ‘Tooley Street, Southwark, 
London, held a meeting and addressed a 
petition of grievances to the House of - 
Commons, beginning “We, the people of 
England.” The world has been laughing 
at them ever since. 

The bakers in Salt Lake City who 
passed this resolution did an equally 
ridiculous thing. They forgot that the 
United States is a country containing 
more than a hundred million people, and 
that among them the bakers constitute 
but an insignificant proportion. Legisla- 
tion designed to keep the price of wheat 
down, which is the object of restricting 
its export, might presumably enable these 
bakers to buy flour cheaper, but at the 
same time it would force the farmer to 
take a lower price for his wheat; it would 
curtail the market for wheat and flour, 
and it would inflict a vast loss upon the 
United States as a whole, in that the vol- 
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ume of the export trade would be cor- 
respondingly reduced. 

Such legislation would only be theo- 
retically justified in case of war, when 
the country would be temporarily subject 
to martial law, or in case of famine, 
neither of which calamities now threatens 
the United States. 

The only, and in fact the immediate, 
effect of this resolution coming from the 
bakers, apart from the impression it 
conveyed to the public that the baking 
trade had not emerged from the primary 
class in its comprehension of - national 
inter-dependence and relationship, was to 
focus attention upon the probability that 
bakers were about to advance the price 
of bread. This stirred up all the house- 
wives’ leagues in the country to deter- 
mined protest, and also moved govern- 
ment officials to get busy immediately 
investigating any possible action of the 
bakers toward getting more for bread. 

It is most unfortunate that such a cal- 
low, one-sided, preposterous resolution 
should emanate from a body of men who 
are endeavoring, as the American bakers 
are, to impress the public with a sense of 
their reliability and importance. It is a 
reflection upon the intelligence of the 
baking trade, as a whole, and does not do 
justice to its common-sense. 

At the moment, the price of wheat is 
unusuallys high. This is due to a realiza- 
tion that the northwestern crop, always a 
considerable factor in price-making, has 
been greatly damaged by blight and rust. 
The government report for August 1 in- 
dicates a crop for Minnesota and the two 
Dakotas of one hundred and thirty-eight 
million bushels, compared with a crop 
estimated only a month earlier at two 
hundred and four millions. On July 1, 
the indicated wheat crop of the United 
States was seven hundred and fifty-nine 
millions; on August 1 it was but six 
hundred and fifty-four millions; a shrink- 
age in thirty days of one hundred million 
bushels. In addition to this sensational 
decline in production in the United States, 
the prospect for Canada indicates a loss 
between the crop of this year and last of 
more than a hundred million bushels. 

These circumstances, sensational as 
they are, naturally afford excitement in 
the speculative market, which violently 
affects the price of wheat, sending it up- 
ward. No one, however, imagines there 
is not going to be sufficient wheat raised, 
added to the unusually large stocks car- 
ried over from last year, amply to supply 
the people of the United States with their 
pad requirements and still leave a con- 
siderable amount for export. 

It is natural, under the circumstances, 
that wheat should advance sharply. In 
due time the pendulum will inevitably 
swing the other way, if, as seems. prob- 
able, this advance is in excess of the true 
value, measured by the world’s supply 
and demand. When the speculative tend- 
ency has subsided, the price of wheat 
will be, as always, adjusted to world, and 
not local, conditions. Nothing can pos- 
sibly prevent such an adjustment; the 
price can neither be permanently ad- 
vanced by speculative jugglery nor per- 
manently lowered by artificial restrictive 
legislation. The mean level of values will 
be in accord with the immutable laws of 
supply and demand, and this price, be it 
comparatively high or low, the world— 
bakers included—must and will pay. 

To attempt to divert this natural course 
of events by artificial means such as those 
proposed in this ridiculous resolution, 
even if it were possible to adopt such a 
method, is as absurd as to endeavor to 
lift oneself by tugging at one’s boot 
straps. It is surprising that so intelli- 
gent a body as the National Association 
of Master Bakers should have committed 
itself to such a fallacy, and it can prob- 
ably be accounted for on the supposition 
that, when the resolution was passed, the 
greater part of the thinking members of 
the organization were absent investigat- 
ing the famous acoustic properties of the 
Mormon Temple. 








Hearings on Through Rates 

Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 21.—One of 
the largest hearings ever held before a 
suspension board of the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission, in point of attendance, 
was that which opened here at the Wil- 
lard Hotel on Monday, Aug. 14, to con- 
sider the recently announced changes in 
tariffs on transcontinental rates, to take 
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corporations, firms and individual ship- 
pers, were present at the opening session, 
which was announced as an informal 
hearing. 

So many were present to protest against 
the proposed rates that it was deemed ad- 
visable to create two general commit- 
tees, one representing western shippers 
and the other eastern, so as to outline a 
programme for presenting different lines 
of business affected. ‘To have left the 
field open for any and all to appear and 
speak, it was thought, would involve too 
much time and weaken the effectiveness 
of the statements that might be made. 
The sessions, even under this arrange- 
ment, consumed most of the week, the 
first three days alone being given to the 
consideration of eastbound traffic. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





SCALING DOWN SPRING CROP 


Threshing Returns Show Small Yield—Esti- 
mates of Wheat Crop in Northwest Re- 
duced—120,000,000 Bus Common 


Minneapouis, Minn., Aug. 22.—There 
is still much uncertainty as to the size of 
the northwestern wheat crop. <A general 
tendency among those who are in close 
touch with conditions, is to scale down 
former estimates. Comparatively few 
threshing returns have so far been re- 
ceived, but those that have come in, with 
some exceptions, confirm the worst reports 
rather than show any improvement. In 
other years, threshing returns have dem- 
onstrated that the estimate of yield had 
been under instead of over the actual 
results. 

Limited threshing returns from central 
northern North Dakota show a yield of 
5 to 8 bus per acre, the grain weighing 
42 to 52 lbs to the bu. However, others 
are claimed to show a better yield and 
quality. 

In many localities it is a question with 
the farmer as to whether he shall thresh 
his wheat, so unpromising are the re- 
turns. Owners of threshing machines 
refuse to thresh at so much per bushel, 
as in other seasons; instead, they want 
$15 per hour for separator and three men. 
Here is a fixed charge for the farmer to 
meet, whatever yield he gets. With a 
good many of the growers, it is a ques- 
tion if it will pay to thresh. 

The threshers urge that there is the 
usual straw, involving the usual work, 
and they are unwilling to depend on the 
outturn of wheat as a measure of their 
compensation. 

This condition is claimed to be repre- 
sentative of the large wheat counties of 
North Dakota. Conditions are very spot- 
ted and, while there is undoubtedly con- 
siderable .good milling wheat, a great 
deal of it will be of questionable quality. 

The feeling is quite common now that 
if Minnesota and North and South Da- 
kota have raised a crop of 120,000,000 
bus of millable wheat, they have done 
well. Those dependent upon the crop of 
North Dakota for business now take the 
view that the wheat crop of that state 
will not exceed 45 to 50 million bushels. 
Last year the yield was 151,000,000, but 
that was the record crop for North 
Dakota. 

Marquis wheat in North Dakota seems 
to have matured earlier than other wheats 
by some 10 days, and therefore escaped 
blight and rust to the greatest extent. 
Durum wheat is understood to have suf- 
fered a good deal along with the other 
varieties. 

Recent rains have seriously interfered 
with threshing. On the night of Aug. 20, 
parts of South Dakota were fairly del- 
uged, the precipitation running from % 
inch up to over 3 inches at a few points. 
Districts in southern’ Minnesota and 
North Dakota also had a heavy rain, this 
being the case at Lisbon and Wahpeton, 
N. D. Aug. 21, there was further rain. 
The rain, where falling in any amount, 
has not only retarded threshing, but it 
has done the quality of the new wheat no 


Late reports are that considerable dam- 
age has been done by black rust in east- 
ern Montana. This is the spring wheat 
district, and it is quite vital to those 
mills in North Dakota which hoped to 
draw from Montana in making up for the 
effect Sept. 1. Fully 300 transportation 
experts, representing commercial clubs, 
big shortage in the former state. At the 
same time, elevator companies operating 


in Montana assert that, even in the dam- 
aged district, the yield is 15 bus. 

It is believed that the September gov- 
ernment report will show considerable of 
a reduction in the indicated crop of the 
Northwest. This is because its report 
for August was based on conditions ex- 
isting July 25. All familiar with the situ- 
ation concede that there was very ma- 
terial impairment after that date, par- 
ticularly in North Dakota. 

Freverick J. Crarx. 
* * 

A Minneapolis elevator man, who mo- 
tored through central North Dakota last 
week, says that bread wheat in that ter- 
ritory is yielding an average of 6 to 7 
bus per acre, and durum 7 to 8% bus. 
Flax throughout this territory is report- 
ed to be in promising condition. 


Northwestern Wheat Crop 


The attached table shows the Department 
of Agriculture’s estimate of the wheat crop 
of the Northwest, with comparisons, The 
figures are in millions: 


o—1916—7, -—1915—, -—1914— 
Acres *Bus Acres Bus Ac’s Bus 

3.9 39.6 4.3 72 4.0 43 
- 71 «468.2 8.4 162 7.3 82 
- 3.6 29.8 3.6 61 3.4 32 


Totals...14.6 137.6 16.3 285 14.6 157 181 


*Indicated crop based on Aug. 1 govern- 
ment report. In 1915 Minnesota raised 1,- 
170,000 and South Dakota 2,562,000 bus win- 
ter wheat; not included above, 

Of the 1916 total given above, 3,000,000 
bus are winter wheat, 700,000 being credited 
to Minnesota and 2,300,000 to South Dakota, 

The indicated crop of Montana, by the 
August government report, is 15,675,000 bus. 


MILL REPORTS 

Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co: Esti- 
mate wheat yield at 6 bus per acre. 
Weight, 45 lbs to the bu. 

Foley (Minn.) Milling & Elevator Co: 
Probable yield, 8 bus per acre. Weight, 
51 Ibs to the bu. 

Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn: 
Probable yield, 8@14 bus per acre. 
Weight, 50@58 lbs to the bu. Threshing 
now in progress. Yield and quality in 
this vicinity are a little better than ex- 
pected, : 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, 
Minn: Probable yield, 9@10 bus per 
acre. Weight, 55 lbs to the bu. Thresh- 
ing has just begun. 

Harvey (N. D.) Milling Co: Probable 
yield, 8 bus per acre. Weight, 40@54 
Ibs to the bu. Threshing will begin in 
10 days. Barley is fair, late oats poor, 
and flax is best ever. 

Farmers’ Mill & Grain Co., Milnor, N. 
D: Average yield, 5@8 bus per acre. 
Weight, 40@50 lbs to the bu. Threshing 
will begin about Aug. 21. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minot, N. 
D: Probable yield, 6 bus per acre. 
Weight, 50@55 lbs to the bu. 

Gettysburg (S. D.) Milling Co: Yield 
of wheat, 2 to 4 bus; weight, 40 to 50 lbs. 





International Mercantile Marine 

New York, N. Y., Aug. 21.—Agree- 
ment has at last been reached among the 
committees representing the holders of 
bonds and stocks of the International 
Mercantile Marine Co., and the plan for 
the financial readjustment of the com- 
pany provides for the continuance of the 
existing company, for the refunding of 
about half of the company’s bonded in- 
debtedness, and the paying off of the bal- 
ance in cash. There is 82 per cent in back 
dividends due on the preferred stock. 
This is left to be dealt with by the new 
board of directors, the personnel of 
which is provided for in the plan of re- 
adjustment. 

The holders of International Mercan- 
tile Marine 41% per cent bonds are to 
receive 57 per cent, or $570 per $1,000 
bond, in new 6 per cent 25-year bonds, 
and $542.50 in cash, of which $430 will be 
the balance of the principal of the Mer- 
cantile Marine bonds, and the remainder 
accumulated interest. The old 414 per 
cent bonds will thus receive a total in 
cash and securities of $1,112.50 for each 
$1,000 bond. 

The holders of the 5 per cent bonds of 
the International Navigation Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the Mercantile Marine, will 
receive $570 in the new bonds and $548.33 
in cash, giving the Navigation bonds a 
value in cash and securities of $1,118.33 
per $1,000 bond. 

The holders of the $51,726,400 of pre- 
ferred stock and the $49,872,400 of com- 
mon stock will retain all of that stock. 

W. QuackEnsusH. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: Aug. 21 Aug. 22 

Aug. 19 Aug. 12 1915 1914 
Minneapolis ....372,575 360,385 257,435 402,250 
Duluth-Superior 22,065 24,865 16,650 29,265 
Milwaukee 10,500 10,500 7,800 14,510 





Totals 405,140 395,750 281,885 446,025 
Outside milis*. .200,870 105,7 





387,680 
33,300 34,200 
43,600 41,300 
87,900 128,150 
9,200 16,500 


Ag’gate sprg.606,010 

St. Louis 22,100 14,100 
St. Louist 45,300 39,000 
Buffalo 127,200 115,500 
Rochester 11,400 9,800 
Chicago 21,000 20,000 23,000 27,500 
Kansas City.... 57,000 57,900 57,900 52,700 
Kansas Cityt!. ..239,450 236,290 116,955 240,315 
Toledo - 38,700 22,700 41,200 33,700 
Toledo 68,895 67,420 71,670 70,240 
Nashville** ....101,905 104,185 110,965 92,215 
Seattle 21,755 25,710 9,320 . 
Tacoma 37,905 27,895 19,970 .... 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. Th 
figures represent the relation of actual week - 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on ful! 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Aug. 21 Aug. 22 
Aug. 19 Aug. 12 1915 1914 
Minneapolis 78 76 58 ‘ 
Duluth-Superior .. 81 
Outside mills* .... 


Average spring.. 
Milwaukee 
St. Louis 
St. Louist 
Buffalo 
Rochester 
Chicago 
Kansas City ...... § 
Kansas Cityt 
Toledo 
Toledof 
Nashville** 
Seattle 
Tacoma 


Average 7 
Minnesota-Dakotas 65 83 
Other states 81 

Flour output for week ending Aug. 19 at 
all above points shows an increase of 4 per 
cent compared with week ending Aug. 12. 

*Minensota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Canadian Grain Act Dispute 


Monrrear, Que., Aug. 21.—Prof. A. 
Magill, chairman of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners, and W. D. Staples, of the 
same body, were in Ottawa last week, 
conferring with the government relative 
to a question which has arisen in connec-- 
tion with the interpretation of the grain 
act. 

The issue is whether grain dealers are 
empowered to treat grain in storage with 
them as their own. Hitherto they have 
been doing this, selling the grain and 
replacing it with other grain of the same 
grade. The farmers claim that they have 
no right to do this; that they can move 
the grain, but not sell it without authority. 
The matter has been taken up with the 
Hon. Arthur Meighen, who, it is under- 
stood, has given his opinion in favor of 
the. farmers’ contention, and has been 
referred to the justice department. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





Possible Shortage of Cars 


In a general circular issued from the 
office of its secretary, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission calls attention to the 
threatened car shortage, now believed to 
be pending, due in some measure at least 
to the heavy shipments of grain during 
this period of the year. The commission, 
in this connection, urges upon both car- 
riers and shippers the necessity of care- 
fully supervising methods of loading and 
moving cars, and declares particularly 
against the use of cars by shippers for 
storage purposes, requesting that all cars 
be released as promptly as possible, and 
that shippers should not avail themselves 
of the full limit of free time provided by 
the tariffs. Carriers are advised to exert 
every effort to eliminate delays and ¢x- 
pedite the movement of shipments, Te 
turning to the home line as promptly 4s 
possible after unloading, cars re 
ceived from connecting companies. 
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MR: RAINEY STILL ACTIVE 


Congressman, Despite Committee Action, 
Persists in Attempt to Draw Atten- 
tion to His Repeal Bill 


WasHinoton, D. C., Aug. 21.—When 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, on Aug. 15, voted to postpone 
“without prejudice” the mixed-flour bill, 
it was apparent that that action disposed 
of any further consideration of Mr. 
Rainey’s bill by this Congress. But it is 
equally clear that Mr. Rainey did not 
propose to give up his fight. He antici- 
pated that the Federal Trade Commission 
might order an investigation of the flour 
and bread supply, and notified the House 
that he desired 40 minutes on Tuesday, 
Aug. 22, to discuss the mixed-flour ques- 
tion. Such an appeal might have the 
effect of calling more public attention to 
his bill than it has been accorded, though 
that is doubtful, for the committee action 
was as definite, almost, as could be in 
finally disposing of the matter so far as 
this Congress is concerned. 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





Rumored Investigations 

Alf sorts of reports have been circulat- 
ed of late with regard to investigations 
which the Federal Trade Commission was 
supposed to be about to undertake. First, 
it was reported to be on the point of in- 
vestigating the price of bread; but when 
the excitement in the newspapers was 
shown to have arisen from a misunder- 
standing of the resolution with regard to 
the 10c loaf passed by the bakers at Salt 
Lake City, talk about an investigation by 
the Federal Trade Commission subsided, 
and Chairman Hurley made no announce- 
ment whatever on the subject. 

It was next rumored that the commis- 
sion was going to investigate the price of 
wheat, together with recent operations in 
the Chicago wheat market. On this point 
Chairman Hurley specifically stated that 
no investigation would take place, as the 
wheat prices of the past three weeks were 
simply the inevitable result of bad crop 
news. 

Finally, a newspaper report declared 
that the commission was contemplating 
expressing itself publicly in favor of the 
passage of the Rainey bill repealing the 
mixed-flour law. So far as can be learned, 
this report arose simply from the fact 
that Congressman Rainey said he wanted 
the commission to take this step. The 
matter does not properly concern the 
Federal Trade Commission at all, and 
nothing that any of the commissioners 
have said gives the slightest ground for 
such a rumor. 





Northwestern Bakery Merger 

The Purity Bread Co., of St. Paul, and 
the Sanitary Bread Co., of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, have been merged under 
the name of the Flour State Baking Co., 
with a capital stock of $1,500,000. The 
Purity bakery has 14 bread ovens and the 
two Sanitary bakeries 8 ovens each, when 
improvements now under way are com- 
pleted. The combined capacity is around 
175,000 loaves daily. 

The new corporation expects to effect 
economies by buying supplies in large 
quantities, Temporarily, each plant will 
be operated individually, as at present. 
The officers are: Timothy Foley, St. Paul, 
president; Thomas O’Connor, Minneapolis, 
vice-president; E. T. Foley, St. Paul, sec- 
retary; M. L. Molan, Minneapolis, treas- 
urer, 





Progress of Revenue Bill 
_Wasutnetox, D, C. Aug. 21.—The 
Senate Committee on Finance reported 
the revenue bill on Aug. 15, after having 
given it long consideration, but without 
making many changes in it as passed by 
the House. Many Senate amendments 
were submitted to the committee for con- 
sideration, including some proposing a 
more general tax on incomes, so as to in- 
clude those as low as $1,000 a year; an 
increase in the stamp taxes, and some of 
a temporary nature pending the close of 
the war. 

One amendment that was not incorpo- 
rated was that submitted by Senator 
Broussard, of Louisiana, which proposed 
& suspension of the drawback on tariff 
charges, and which, it was feared, if 
passed, would cause material losses to 
shippers and brokers, who had bought 
foreign grain for later shipment. 
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Considerable surprise has been mani- 
fested that the Senate did not enlarge 
the possibilities for usefulness of the 
Tariff Commission which is proviaed for 
in the revenue bill. It was thought, when 
the House passed that portion of the bill, 
with a provision for salaries of only $7,500 
instead of $10,000 for the commissioners, 
that, indirectly at least, the value of the 
commission had been lessened. It was 
expected that the Senate would improve 
it by increasing the salaries, thereby mak- 
ing places on the commission more at- 
tractive to those who might render the 
best service. But at the last moment the 
committee reported that portion of bill 
in about the same form as it had been 
passed by the House, and with the same 
salaries. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





LONDON PRICES ADVANCE 


Quotations Higher Than Ever—No New 
Business—Arrivals Very Limited— 
Spot Trade Slack 

Lonnon, Enc., Aug. 22.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The market is very strong, but for- 
ward business is at a standstill, as mills’ 
prices are far above values obtainable 
here. Only a small trade is passing on 


spot, and at irregular prices. Arrivals 
remain very limited. 
Flour quotations, per 280-lb_ sack: 


American spring wheat patents, 52@54s; 
American spring wheat clears, none; 
Canadian export patents, 50s; Kansas ex- 
port patents, 50s 6d; American soft win- 
ter patents, 51s; Canadian soft wheat 
patents, 51s; low-grades, 34s 6d. p 

C. F. G. RarKes. 


The following table shows the increase 
in London quotations on American flour 
since June 27, when the advance began: 


June 27 July 25 Aug. 22 
American spring patents. 36s 42s 64s 


American spring clears... 34s 38s 45s* 
Canadian export patents. 36s 41s 50s 
Kansas export patents... 35s 41s 50s 6d 
Am. soft winter patents. 36s6d 42s 61s 
Can. soft wheat patents. 36s 40s 51s 
LOW-GTAEOD 2c cc cccsccccs 26s 28s 348 6d 


*Quotation for Aug. 15. 





Foreign Exchange at Minneapolis 


Foreign exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 





Sight 8-day 60-day 

Aug. $4.755% $......@4.75% $4.71% 
Aug. -» 4.75% 4.75% @4.75% 4.71% 
Aug. ETBR cccces 4.75% 4.71% 
Aug. 4.75% @4.75% 4.71% 
Aug. 4.75%  ..00.. @4.75% 4.71% 
Aug. 4.76% cc ccee @4.75% 4.71% 
Three-day guilders were quoted today 


(Aug. 22) at 41 1-16, 





Crop of Western Canada 
Elevator managers in telegraphic touch 
with the situation in western Canada 
scoff at the reports sent out that the 
wheat crop in Saskatchewan will not aver- 
age over 5 bus. Their advices are that 
many fields will run from 30. to 35 bus. 
They see no reason why they should re- 
duce their estimate for western Canada 
below 175 to 200 million bus. This esti- 

mate they believe is conservative. 


Crops of Western Canada 
Estimates of the wheat crop of western 
Canada, embracing Manitoba, Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, follow (000’s omitted): 


Crop Crop 

Acres bus Acres bus 
1916....10,600 ...... 1907.... 5,015 70,650 
1915....12,540 365,000 1906.... 5,013 94,461 
1914....10,952 141,576 1905.... 4,019 86,810 
1913....10,531 184,550 1904.... 3,420 67,856 


1912....10,126 175,400 1903.... 3,124 60,300 
1911.... 9,800 146,509 1902.... 3,625 64,000 
1910.... 8,453 113,269 1901.... .... 
1909.... 6,922 119,744 1900.... 
1908.... 6,056 99,312 1899.... .... 34,830 

Yield per acre for 1916, 27.8 bus; for 1914, 
12.7 bus; for 1913, 17 bus; for 1912, 18.6 bus, 

WESTERN CANADA—COARSE GRAIN 

Estimates of the coarse grain area and 
yield of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta are as follows (000’s omitted): 


m1915—  -—1914—>7. 13 

Crop Crop Crop 

Acres bus Acres bus bus 
Oats..... 6,621 339,000 6,017 162.459 218,800 


Barley... 1,163 39,200 1,226 22,690 32,892 
Flaxseed. 620 4,246 918 6,608 11,723 

In 1911, the total crops were: Oats, 187,- 
365,000 bus; barley, 33,187,000; flaxseed, 6,- 
425,000. In 1910: Oats, 128,630,000 bus; bar- 
ley, 19,418,000; flaxseed, 6,040,000. In 1909: 
oats, 160.720,000 bus; barley, 29,175,000; 
flaxseed, 3,559,000. 





Analysis of Feed 

Secretary Husband has issued a bul- 
letin to members of the Millers’ National 
Federation calling attention to the neces- 
sity of exercising care in the analysis 
shown upon feed packages, in which he 
says: “The content of feed varies from 
crop to crop, and it is important at the 


beginning of anew crop that millers have 
their feeds analyzed to see that they come 
within the limits indicated by the labels 
under which they are sold. 

“While it is true that the federal regu- 
lations do not demand that analyses of 
feeds be shown on the packages, practi- 
cally every state does demand this infor- 
mation, and as the federal regulations 
require that any statement upon a pack- 
age of food or feedstuffs shipped in in- 
terstate commerce must be a true state- 
ment, all feeds shipped in interstate 
commerce (which must show the anal- 
ysis to comply with state regulations) 
thus automatically become subject to the 
inspection of the Bureau of Chemistry of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. The Federation will be pleased 
to furnish members, upon request, the 
names of reliable laboratories that have 
given satisfactory service to millers in 
work of this kind.” , 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Demand Fair for Prompt Shipment— 
Prices Irregular—No Exports—Mill- 
feed Higher but Quiet 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.) 

Cuicaco, Itt., Aug. 22.—One of the 
principal drawbacks in connection with 
the selling of flour at the present time is 
that of credits, especially with the bakers. 
Wholesale flour jobbers who cater to the 
bakery trade claim that credits with the 
bakers are more questionable right now 
than for many years. Flour prices are 
very irregular. Southwestern 95 per cent 
patents are unquestionably a better grade 
of flour at the present time, according to 
their quotations, than any other mill prod- 
ucts, and are offered here at $6.50@6.80, 
jute. Chicago spring wheat patents, 
prompt delivery, are held at $7.10@7.50, 
jute. The major portion of the mills are 
asking the higher quotation rather than 
the lower. Where sales are made, ship- 
ping directions are offered at once. 


C. H. CHALLEN. 


Putaperpuia, Pa., Aug. 22,—Flour 
held higher since Saturday, but nothing 
doing at the advance, and the market 
closes unsettled. Quotations, 196 lbs in 
wood: winter clear, $6@6.50; straight, 
$6.50@7; patent, $7@7.50. Kansas clear, 
$7.65@7.25; straight, $7.40@7.50; patent, 
$8@8.25,—all in cotton sacks. Spring 
first clear, $6.50@7.40; patent, $7.50@ 
8.25; favorite brands, $8.50@9.10. City 
mills’ choice and fancy patent, $8.50@ 
9.10; regular grades winter clear, $6@ 
6.50; straight, $6.50@7; patent, $7@7.50. 

SamueEt S. Daniets. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 22.—Flour-trading 
is dull, with most purchases confined to 
immediate needs. Attitude of buyers is 
such that flour men expect a long period 
of indifferent buying. Prices are gener- 
ally 25c higher than last week. Spring 
patent is selling up to $8.85 in wood; 
special patent up to $9.25, and spring 
clears in sacks up to $7.65. Soft winter 
flour shows similar gains, patents selling 
in wood up to $8.25, straight up to $8, and 
clears up to $7.75. Kansas patents show 
more strength than other grades, patent 
selling at $7.20@8.50, in sacks. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Monrreat, Que., Aug. 22.—Domestic 
demand for flour good, but export trade 
quiet. Condition of market strong. Win- 
ter wheat grades have advanced 70@80c 
bbl, with sales of 90 per cent at $6.90@ 
7.20 in wood and at $6.50@6.80 in bags. 
Prospects are that spring wheat flour will 
be advanced today 20c bbl. Oats strong, 
and 1¥%c bu higher, at 53¥%,c for No. 2 
Canadian western. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 22.—There is a 
fair demand for flour from small traders 
for prompt shipment, due to the higher 
wheat market. Mills have again advanced 
prices, and business for deferred ship- 
ment is neither offered nor invited. No 
export. Miiifeed_ firmer on all grades, 
with demand light. 

Peter DERLIEN. 


Battimore, Mp., Aug. 22.—Flour shows 
no material change since Saturday, with 
prices steady and trading light. Millfeed 
50c@$1.50 ton higher, but generally quiet. 

Cartes H. Dorsey. 
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RAILWAY STRIKE STATUS 


The Situation Today—Outline of History of 
Controversy—Points at Issue—Effect 
of Proposed Changes 


Although nothing definite had been 
announced up to Wednesday morning, 
Aug. 23, with regard to the settlement of 
the dispute between the four great rail- 
way brotherhoods and their employers, it 
was generally felt that the danger of a 
general strike was somewhat less immi- 
nent than it was a week ago. Tuesday’s 
developments indicated that the railroads 
would be likely to agree to President Wil- 
son’s plan for a temporary adjustment, 
provided he would point out with some 
definiteness how they were to raise the 
additional revenue involved in giving the 
trainmen an eight-hour day. 

In other words, the matter of increas- 
ing freight rates had become almost more 
important in settling the strike, at least 
for the present, than the question of the 
eight-hour day. The President intimated 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
might permit a general increase, if it 
should be clearly shown that otherwise 
the roads could not possibly meet the de- 
mands of the employees. Leading railroad 
officials at Washington, though naturally 
reticent, let it be understood that they 
wished to act in accordance with the 
President’s suggestions, provided the plan 
could be shown to be in any way prac- 
ticable. 


COURSE OF THE CONTROVERSY 


In March, 1916, the heads of the four 
great railway brotherhoods presented to 
the committee of managers, representing 
all the important railroads of the country, 
a schedule of demands. The chief of 
these was for the 8-hour day, as opposed 
to the 10-hour day now in force. ‘They 
further demanded time-and-a-half pay 
for all work over the standard eight 
hours. The committee of managers re- 
plied with a statement that these de- 
mands could not be granted, but sug- 
gested arbitration covering, not only the 
demands made by the brotherhoods, but 
also counter-proposals made by the man- 
agers. Of these the most important was 
one since known as the “yardstick,” doing 
away with all additional or extra pay for 
work done during the regular hours. 

The brotherhoods, while not refusing to 
submit the eight-hour day to arbitration, 
refused flatly to consider in any way the 
managers’ counter-proposals. A vote of 
the brotherhood members was taken, and 
it was announced, early in August, that 
94 per cent of the membership favored 
an immediate strike if the demands were 
not granted. 

The railroads, on Aug. 9, called on the 
federal Board of Mediation and Concili- 
ation to prevent a strike. This board, 
created by act of Congress July 15, 1913, 
had as its first official action prevented a 
somewhat similar strike in the summer of 
1913, and since its formation has settled 
amicably 47 threatened strikes of one 
kind and another. Its members are 
Judge W. L. Chambers, Judge M. A. 
Knapp and G. W. W. Hagar. It imme- 
diately set to work, but on Aug. 12 an- 

(Continued on page 527.) 





Wheat Futures at New High Point 
Cuicaco, Int., Aug. 22.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Foreigners and seaboard ex- 
porters bought wheat futures on a break 
of 54%4c today, making a rally of 3%,c. 
The highest prices of the season were 
made for all futures in early trading. 
Export sales, 2,250,000 bus, including 
durums and winters at the Gulf and 
Manitobas at the eastern seaboard. Mill- 
ing demand good. No. 2 hard winter and 
No. 2 red mostly 3@4c over September. 
C. H. CuHatten. 





Canadian Flour Exports 


The following table shows the exports of 
flour from Canada by months for thé crop 


years 1912-16, in bbis: 


1912-13 1913-14 1914-15 1915-16 
September 253,658 379,160 432,468 330,338 
October... 356.481 489,644 683,382 664,395 
November. 602,697 621,309 464,098 872,322 
December. 369,177 602,477 617,460 801,974 
January... 390,226 425,731 393,112 719,127 
February.. 408.844 290,301 417,373 918,207 
March.... 411,955 432,727 619,526 624,141 





April. . 304,282 204,688 172,307 366,672 
May...... 340,246 309,663 471,999 642,003 
June.,..... 367,946 330,365 403.662 ...... 
JUly..cace 381,780 314,094 236.004 ...... 
August . 296,580 366,108 185,848 ...... 





Totals 4,373,872 4,666,267 4,897,129 ...... 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 11,190 bbls. The output (week 
ending Aug. 19) was 372,575 bbls, against 
257,435 in 1915, 402,250 in 1914 and 346,- 
130 in 1913, About the same capacity is 
in operation this week as last, and an 
output of about 375,000 bbls is looked 
for. In the corresponding week last year, 
Minneapolis mills turned out 287,375 bbls. 

The weekly output was.of the following 
per cent of the maximum capacity: 

Aug. 21 Aug. 22 

Aug. 19 Aug. 12 1915 1914 

Minneapolis 78 76 58 90 
Outside mills 69 34 70 


While here and there northwestern 
mills sold somewhat more flour last week, 
the majority experienced no improvement 
in trade, the business done being extreme- 
ly light. With flour costing $3 per bbl 
more now than it could have been bought 
for on July 1, buyers are very much up- 
set and hardly know what to do. Usually 
they are placing orders only for smail 
amounts to meet pressing needs. There- 
fore, the current trade, what there is of 
it, is made up largely of single car lots 
of flour or flour in mixed cars. Cases 
where two or three cars are taken are 
exceptional. Bakers are especially con- 
cerned, as they are confronted with seri- 
ous difficulty about getting an advance 
for bread. 

The bookings for the week probably 
represented 30 to 60 per cent of the out- 
put. Shipping directions are good, as 
there is every inducement, considering the 
$3 bbl advance, for buyers to order out 
flour which they bought at old prices. 
With limited new sales, however, this 
means that the volume of orders on the 
books of mills is steadily being reduced, 
and that by Sept. 1, old contracts will be 
largely filled. 

The buying for new crop practically 
amounts to nothing. Most mills are ask- 
ing at least current prices for shipment 
up to Jan. 1, and a premium thereafter. 
The mills of the Northwest are generally 
running heavily, as the statements ap- 
pearing in this issue will show. The out- 
put of interior mills last week was virtu- 
ally 100 per cent more than in 1915. 

The only export business reported was 
the sale of a fair-sized lot of clear of 
high quality to London. The price, con- 
sidering the cost of wheat, was reported 
to be low. There was a complete dearth 
of sales otherwise. 

On patent, a few bids received from 
the United Kingdom show that importers’ 
ideas are $1@1.25 bbl below prices mill- 
ers could accept. 

Mills generally have first clear sold and 
are firm in their prices, in some cases 
getting $7 bbl for it in jute. Some mill- 
ers feel that this grade is good property, 
and they are disposed to store any sur- 
plus they may have. Second clear is also 
strong, with the mills generally sold ahead. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $8@ 
8.60 per 196 Ibs in wood. 

* * 

A healthy consumptive demand was re- 
ported throughout the week for millfeed. 
Demand was chiefly for the heavier 
grades, though more interest was shown 
in bran than for some time. Buying was 
largely by western interests. Eastern 
brokers are represented to be quoting 
bran at 50c ton less than western ship- 
pers ask. 

Minneapolis millers report mixed-car 
buying as extremely heavy. They claim 
to be oversold for August-September 
shipment, some even having their surplus 


disposed of as far ahead as January next. 
At least, they-have no more to offer now 
for deferred shipment until flour-buying 
picks up. 

All grades of heavy feed are scarce. 
Jobbers profess to believe that prices 
are on the upturn, and that relatively 
higher values will prevail from now on. 

Mills quote bran at $20.50@21. ton, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis; standard 
middlings, $21.50@22; flour middlings, 
$26.50@27; red dog, $29.50@30,—latter 
in 140-lb sacks. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 19 were in operation Aug. 22: 

Atkinson Milling Co. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
C and E mills. 


Phoenix Mill Co.’s mill. 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B,: Anchor, 


Palisade and Lincoln mills. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill, 
Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, F and 
G mills. 
Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

Special reports of 53 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 51,325 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Aug. 19 they made 200,870 
bbls of flour (representing 904,000 bus of 
wheat), against 105,795 in 1915. 

Fifty-three “outside” mills last week 
shipped 1,180 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 1,285 in 1915. 

MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 2,507,000 
bus, a net decrease from the preceding 
week of 140,000 bus. At Minneapolis 
there was an increase of 23,000 bus, and 
at Duluth a decrease of 163,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, Aug. 
19, receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
Minneapolis .... 1,231 2,375 1,784 1,731 
Duluth 64 263 260 


2,507 1,295 2,638 2,034 
Duluth, bonded. 
Totals 2,520 1,329 2,640 2,035 1,772 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Aug. 19, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 


1916 1915 
Minneapolis 7,361 499 
Duluth .... 7,141 60 


1914 1913 1912 
1,266 7,365 661 
422 4,058 333 
Totals ...14,502 559 
Duluth, b’d’d 252 eve 


Totals....14,754 559 


1,688 11,423 984 
93 67 


1,705 11,616 1,051 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1915, to Aug. 19, 
1916, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 
. 164,518 108,029 102,557 122,872 

101,105 58,251 62,429 85,483 


265,623 166,280 164,986 208,355 
1,930 4,629 


Minneapolis 
Duluth 





Totals 
Duluth, bonded 12,897 


278,520 168,210 169,615 216,708 





Totals 
LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


George E. Marcy, president of the Ar- 
mour Grain Co., Chicago, was on the 
Minneapolis exchange Monday. 

In these times of 4@8e jumps in wheat, 
millers are very careful to put out flour 
quotations only subject to confirmation. 

Harry B. Lake, of Lake & O’Leary, 
grain commission, Great Falls, Mont., has 
applied for membership in the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce. 

A. Mennel, president of the Harter 
Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, is spending a 
few days in Minneapolis visiting old 
friends. He has just returned from an 
extensive tour of Alaska. 

James D. Vaughn, of the sales de- 
partment of Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., 


8,353 ~ 


Minneapolis, has-resigned, effective Sept. 
1, and is looking for a new position. Mr. 
Vaughn was formerly at Berlin, Wis. 

Elevator companies report that, from 
present indications, it will hardly pay 
them to open some of their country 
houses this year. Some will be kept open 
wholly on account of the coarse grain 
crops. 

Charles H. Sanborn, sales-manager for 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., left Min- 
neapolis Aug. 17 to visit the leading mar- 
kets of the East. He will call on agencies 
and customers at Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, Boston and New York. Two 
or three weeks will be consumed. 

V. V. Corbin, district sales-manager of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., lately re- 
turned from a trip to the Pacific Coast. 
While away he looked after the opening 
of a branch office for the company in 
Los Angeles, of which W. K. Walker has 
charge. Latter previously represented 
the company on the Pacific Coast. 

Macaroni manufacturers, like the bak- 
ers, have been caught napping by the big 
advance in flour. The contracts they 
made early in the season have either run 
out or nearly expired. This leaves them 
with comparatively little flour bought 
ahead. At the big advance, they are in a 
quandary what to do. The prospect is 
that they will be compelled to come into 
the market in a comparatively short time, 
and at least cover their current needs at 
current quotations. ‘ 

W. R. Movius, president of the Lidger- 
wood (N. D.) Mill Co., is in Minneapolis 
today. He emphasizes the extensive dam- 
age done to the wheat crop in North Da- 
kota, and feels that the total yield will 
be a small one. He says that the dam- 
age was done in about a week, and chiefly 
by blight. Marquis wheat, maturing per- 
haps 10 days earlier than other varieties, 
suffered the least damage. However, he 
feels that, with a comparatively large 
quantity of 1915 wheat held by the -farm- 
ers, and a fair crop of oats, barley and 
flax, North Dakota will come through the 
year in comparatively good shape. 

The Alberta Flouring Mills Cos, Ltd., 
which has matured plans for a 3,000-bbl 
mill at Calgary, Alta., has engaged Ed- 
ward E. Stevens, of Minneapolis, as gen- 
eral manager. Mr. Stevens was formerly 
associated with his brother, William L. 
Stevens, in the export business.: For the 
last three or four years he has been in 
the selling department of the Northwest- 
ern Consolidated Milling Co., represent- 
ing it in Illinois. Joseph E. Stevens, of 
London, is a brother. Mr. Stevens has 
been long associated with the flour and 
milling business, and his friends are 
pleased that he should receive the ap- 
pointment. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 

The Banner Grain Co. is building a 
100,000-bu elevator and transfer house at 
Minneapolis, of crib construction. 

The Rochester (Minn.) Milling Co. has 
placed an order with the Minneapolis 
office of the Allis-Chalmers Co. for one 
9x24-in ball-bearing roller mill. 

The Belgrade (Minn.) Flour Mill Co. 
is remodeling and incréasing its capacity 
to 200 bbls. James Pye, representative 
of the Nordyke & Marmon Co., has the 
contract for machinery. 

The question of rebuilding the 75-bbl 
mill at Washburn, N. D., has not been 
settled. July 23 it was struck by light- 
ning and burned. Loss reported at $15,- 
000; insurance, $5,000. G. M. Wallbrecht 
was manager. 


BAKERY NOTES 


Lard has advanced sharply in the last 
few days to the basis of 14%4c¢ lb, in 
tierces, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Speaking of bakers and flour prices, 
a Minneapolis miller said: “I expect to 
see bakers patent sell at $8 bbl, Mis- 
souri River points, on this crop.” 

J. F. Ifversen, until recently manager 
of Ye Olde Tyme Bakerie, Minneapolis, 
has gone to Los Angeles, Cal., where he 
may engage in the flour brokerage busi- 
ness. 

Gordon H. Darnell, superintendent of 
the Bradford Baking Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal., was in Minneapolis Friday and Sat- 
urday looking over the Regan and other 
bakeries. Before coming to Minneapolis 
he had attended the National bakers’ con- 
vention at Salt Lake City. 
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“T think that, the higher prices of flour 
go, the better it will be for the bakers in 
general,” said a prominent mill-manager. 
“About all bakers are in the same boat as 
to flour; they have very little under con- 
tract. Consequently, t will be placed 
on the same is as to cost of raw ma- 
terial. This being the case, they will he 


‘more united as to the necessity of ad- 


vancing the price of bread, and there wil! 
be little difficulty about their getting 
more for their product. If some of the 
bakers were fairly well — with 
flour and others not, the fellow having 
cheap flour would continue to sell bread 
at the old price, while the others would 
have to sweat blood and do likewise. sx 
it is, I look for bakers throughout the 
country to get more for their bread.” 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


No. 2 hard Montana wheat on track «| 
Minneapolis is unchanged at 6@5e under 
September. . 

Wheat stocks at Minneapolis have de- 
creased 85,000 bus in four days. The 
total Aug. 22 was about 7,276,000 bus, 
against 409,000 in 1915. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 1,677,000. bus of wheat. 
Receipts less shipments were 1,211,000 
bus against 932,000 in 1915. 

Based on the close today (Aug. 22), 
the average price paid to farmers at in- 
terior station in the Northwest was: for 
No. 1 northern wheat, $1.49 bus; for No. 
2 northern, $1.45; for rejected, $1.25; for 
light-weight feed wheat, $1.19. 

A lot of southwestern wheat is arriy- 
ing at Minneapolis on consignment. Good 
No. 2 hard, either Kansas or Nebraska, 
will bring 1@2c over September, though 
some of the softer, yellow wheat is slow 
of sale at 4@3c under September. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 


Henry Legas, general office man for 
the National Milling Co. for 16 years, 
has taken a position with Bernhard Stern 
& Sons, Milwaukee, as traffic manager. 
He assumed his duties on Aug. 21. 

Ocean rates are very strong, although 
the strength so far has not been reflected 
in any advance in flour rates. The 
strength is caused by heavy offerings of 
grain and general cargo, and some lines 
have withdrawn rates on flour entirely. 

Based on lake-and-rail carriage to the 
Atlantic seaboard, through rates on flour 
from Minneapolis were today (Aug. 22) 
quoted, in cents per 100 Ibs, for prompt 
shipment (14 days): To Aberdeen, 105.5; 
Amsterdam, 196.5; Baltic basis, 180.5; 
Belfast, 88.5; Bristol, 95.5; Christiania, 
180.5; Copenhagen, 180.5;- Cardiff, 90.5; 
Dublin, 89.5; Dundee, 90.5; Glasgow, 
80.5; Hull, 85.5; Leith, 90.5; Liverpool, 
80.5; London, 80.5; Manchester, 80.5; 
Marseilles, 160.5; Rotterdam, 195.5; St. 
John’s, N. F., 73. 


CEREALS AND FEED 


Minneapolis millers look for further 
advances in millfeed. 

Mill oats are scarce and strong at 38@ 
40c¢ bu, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Rye flour has advanced over $1 bb! in 
the last two weeks, with the demand good. 

Choice No. 2 Montana oats in Min- 
neapolis command 1144@2c¢ bu over No. 
3 white oats. 

A good demand is reported for rolled 
oats on basis of $5.25@5.35 bbl, in wood, 
f.o.b.. Minneapolis. 

Cracked corn and ground feed have 
been advanced $1.50 ton, in keeping with 
the strength in corn. 

Manufacturers and feeders are in the 
market for round lots of screenings, and 
prices are materially higher. 

Good corn is scarce, and- No. 3 yellow, 
on track at Minneapolis, is selling at the 
abnormally high price of 86@87c bu. 

Rye middlings are held at $22 ton, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis, with none 
offered for shipment before September- 
October. 

Since July 17, rye at Minneapolis }as 
advanced 30c bu. Milling demand is 
good for the increasing receipts, nd 
round lots, to arrive, bring spot prices. 

As illustrating the improvement and 
strength in millfeed, a local jobber this 
week sold five cars bran at $20.50 and five 
cars standard middlings at $21.75 ton, 1" 
100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis, for 
prompt shipment to the East. 
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MILLERS ARE BUOYANT 

A quite exceptional spirit of buoyancy 
pervades the milling industry of the 
Southwest in spite of the fact that trade 
in flour has, so far on the crop year, been 
rather disappointing. The feeling among 
millers is that flour not yet bought will 
have to be bought later, and that no mill- 
ers in the country are better situated to 
care for the demand, when it does come, 
than are those of the Southwest. 

Experience of previous years has indi- 
cated that the spirit prevalent at the be- 
ginning of the crop year has much to do 
with the profitableness of milling during 
that year. When the year starts off hope- 
lessly, when trade bogs down and millers 
adopt a discouraging and discouraged 
attitude, the first and most conspicous 
result is a narrowing of margins in mill- 
ing, a restriction in selling effort and a 
general attitude of “worrying through” 
the year. 

On the other hand, when there is zest 
to the start of a crop year’s business, its 
accumulated force very often carries the 
trade through the entire season. As a 
matter of fact, this season’s big advance 
in prices came just at the wrong time, so 
far as flour-selling was concerned, and 
should have been bewailed rather than 
welcomed, 

In spite of this evident fact, its actual 
result has been to put vigor and enthusi- 
asm into the millers of this territory, to 
cause them to broaden their selling plans, 
figure costs with blunted pencils, and 
otherwise endeavor to profit as greatly as 
possible out of the good fortune in the 
way of wheat supply which is this year 
bestowed upon the Southwest. It is 
doubtless true that some of this zest 
comes from the satisfying knowledge that 
the mill bins were fairly well filled with 
wheat prior to the advance; for nothing 
is so well calculated to inspire as wheat 
in the bin, with the market going up. 

However, aside from such base and 
material considerations, millers of this 
field are feeling very hopeful for the 
future, are not weeping over the present 
quiet condition of trade and are, so far 
as the psychology of the business is con- 
cerned, disposed to take things as they 
come but to take them with a smile. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 

While many millers say that the ex- 
cited condition of markets continues to 
be echoed in a slow demand for flour, 
there are many others who last week 
found trade substantially improved. The 
truth appears to lie about midway be- 
tween these two views: cotton-sack busi- 
ness,—the orders from the retailer and 
small jobber,—undoubtedly shows satis- 
factory improvement and is even fairly 
active; while trade with larger buyers, big 
> ate and bakers, is certainly still 
Slow, 

It is apparent that a large part of the 
trade is at last in a friendly attitude 
toward the higher wheat prices. Having 
held out with a fixed purpose to await a 
break, and the break having failed to 
materialize, this part of the trade is now 
beginning to buy. Its buying is not yet 
large, but the total volume of business 
coming to mills from this source was, last 
week, about equal to mill capacity. Some 
mills, indeed, said they sold their output 
for the first time in any week since 
July 1. 

The larger trade, however, remains un- 
forgiving, and New York and all of the 
Principal eastern centers are - buying 
sparingly .or,+in. the cases of some large 


buyers, not at all. Many bids are 25@40c 
bbl under mill figures. 

Mill prices are a full 25c higher on the 
week. Today a general basis for quota- 
tions is around $6.75, jute, Kansas City, 
for straight flour, but for patents to the 
best class of trade, mills are asking $7.20 
@7.A40, in cotton 14-sacks, Missouri River, 
with some mills 20@25c still higher. In 
the main, millers are not putting out 
general quotations, but name prices only 
on inquiry and subject to confirmation of 
sale. 

Cables are infrequent and irregular in 
figures named. So far as can be learned, 
practically no new sales are being made. 


THE KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 71,100 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. of 
output = activity 
EMBt WOOK .ccrccvcccccsace 57,000 80 
Week previous ..........+. 57,900 80 
BORE BOO ooo ccws cewce coess 57,900 81 
DPWO FOETS OHO. cvs cecéssece 52,700 88 


A GREAT BOOM IN MILLFEEDS 

Save for shipment in mixed cars with 
flour and in small local lots, millfeeds are 
almost unobtainable in the Southwest. 
There is still a fair supply of bran, but 
buyers have to hunt for it when in the 
market; shorts are hard to find, and still 
harder to buy. On the better grades of 
shorts there is practically no market here 
and dealers say prices are nominal, be- 
cause millers are shipping their whole 
output to scattered split-car buyers and 
invoicing at whatever price they like. 

FURTHER DAMAGE TO CORN 

Continued hot weather further dam- 
aged corn in the Southwest last week. In 
many parts of the territory the crop is 
now practically lost, while in other dis- 
tricts substantial damage has been done 
and a light yield is the best that can be 
hoped for. Only in sections where good 
local showers have fallen in the past 
fortnight is the corn good. 

Last week’s Oklahoma crop bulletin 
says that late and upland corn is prac- 
tically a failure, and that rains now 
would do it no good. Bottom land and 
early planted will make a fair crop, but 
a poor quality is likely. 

On the other hand, parts of Kansas 
and much of Nebraska still show a fair 
prospect, although at best the crop in 
both states will be moderate. 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

The output of 63 mills in Nebraska, 

Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, outside 

of Kansas City, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Percent- 


Weekly output age ac- 


capacity for week tivity 
Last week ...... 270,720 239,452 84 
Week previous... 272,520 236,290 86 
BOP GP. <i ec ecd 202,860 116,955 67 
Two years ago... 242,010 240,317 99 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 13,756 bbls last week, 10,800 the 
week previous, 9,443 a year ago, and 
7,655 two years ago. 

Out of 63 mills reporting, 28 reported 
domestic business good, 19 fair, and 13 
slow and quiet. 

New export sales were very light. 


NOTES 

J. Brewer sales-manager of the Leav- 
enworth (Kansas) Milling Co., will re- 
turn this week from an extended visit to 
eastern market centers. 

George W. Ward, the New York baker, 
and a party of friends returning from 
Salt Lake City in their private car, 
stopped a day at Kansas City last week. 

The rebuilt mill of the Buhler (Kan- 
sas) Mill & Elevator Co. will be put in 
operation this week.. The capacity of the 
new plant is 500 bbls per day. Power is 


supplied by electric current generated at 
Wichita central station. 

J. H. Compton, representative of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. in the southern and 
central Kansas field, visited his company’s 
houses at St. Louis and Kansas City last 
week. 

A. J. Hunt, president of the New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, spent 
a part of the week in Kansas City. Mr. 
Hunt says there is a very fair current 
demand for flour and that shipping direc- 
tions are especially active. 

J. H. Woolridge, general travelling 
subscription representative of The North- 
western Miller, was here last week on his 
return to the East after an extended trip 
visiting the buying trade through the 
West and attending the bakers’ meeting 
at Salt Lake City. 

It was currently reported last week 
that the army commissary at El Paso was 
in the market for a substantial quantity 
of flour for early shipment. Several mill- 
ers had requests for offers from brokers 
at El Paso, indicating that the commi;- 
sary would be the purchaser. 

Otto Swaller, manager of the William- 
son Milling Co., Clay Center, Kansas, who 
spent a part of the week here, says that 
the wheat movement is now slow in north- 
ern Kansas. Farmers are keen to get 
even higher prices. The Williamson com- 
pany will begin work this week on. re- 
storing the Republican River to its old 
channel, which it left more than a year 
ago, thereby putting the Williamson 
water power out of commission. 

Funeral services for Mrs. Jackman, 
wife of Charles M. Jackman, of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, were held from 
the home there last Wednesday.- Her 
death at Chicago a week ago came as a 
gréat shock to her family, for, while shé 
had been a_ semi-invalid for several 
months, her condition was not regarded 
as at all serious. Mr. Jackman was last 
week the recipient of many expressions 
of sympathy from a wide circle of friends 


among millers and others in the South- 


west. 


OKLAHOMA 

Very high temperatures, although to be 
expected at this period, have prevailed in 
Oklahoma for 10 days, and 110 has been 
registered as far as the north line of the 
state. Late crops in all districts have 
suffered severely, and late fodder for 
silos is practically cooked in the stalk. 
Deliveries of wheat have been averaging 
35 per cent of the heavy run of the crop 
season. Prices advanced to $1.30 to the 
farmer. 

Flour orders are not heavy, but many 
sales are being made. As a rule, heavy 
buyers take but one to three cars, and 
many car-lot buyers in the retail field are 
buying from local jobbers. This is espe- 
cially true in Arkansas trade. Very light 
stocks prevail everywhere, and a steady 
demand is expected. Prices for patent in 
the state delivered in 14-bbl sacks run 
$7@7.60. The average sales are at $7.20. 
Feed is in heavy demand, with bran $1.05, 
mill-run $1.15, and shorts $1.35 per 100 
Ibs. 

Fire at the Acme Milling Co., Okla- 
homa City, a week ago, damaged about 
30,000 bus wheat and 7,000 bus corn. It 
caught in the texas, cause not known, 
and burned away nearly the entire roof, 
and about four feet down on the sides, 
which were made of two by four cribbing. 


WICHITA 

Range of values as indicated by lead- 
ing southern Kansas mills are as fol- 
lows: best Kansas hard wheat flour, $7.50 
@7.60.. Millfeed shows a further ad- 
vance of about 5c per 100 lbs; straight 
bran, $1.10@1.15; mill-run bran, $1.25@ 
1.30; brown shorts, $1.35@1.40; gray, 
$1.40@1.45; white, $1.55@1.60, — in 
straight carloads, delivered within 15c 
rate territory. 

NOTES 

Henry Lassen, president of the Kansas 
Milling Co., has returned from a 10-day 
fishing trip in Colorado. 

A. J. Hunt, president of the New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
stopped over between trains on his way 
to Kansas City. 

T. A. Noftzger, counsel, and O. W. 
Lilijestrand, traffic manager, of the Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., made a business trip 
to Kansas City last week. 
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George H. Hunter, president of the 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, 
and F. D. Larabee, president of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Hutch- 
inson, were visitors at Wichita last week. 

The Red Star Mill & Elevator Co. has 
purchased 35 lots adjoining the mill to 
the east; and plans are being formulated 
to increase the milling capacity. A 
cereal plant has been added, with J. H. 
Wallace in charge. 


BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 21.—The mills 
here are doing practically nothing in pat- 
ents, but there is no difficulty in forcing 
shipping directions on contracts. The 
owner of flour is anxious to get what is 
coming to him as soon as possible, and 
the mills are keeping up to the demand. 
As for clears and low-grades, there has 
been a good business done the past few 
days at the market price, and more are 
wanted. 4 

There appears to be quite a quantity of 
spring and winter patent flour in the 
hands of resellers. Even the grocery 
trade is offering away below millers’ 
prices. That there will be a day of 
reckoning is certain, in the opinion of all 
millers. 

Winter wheat representatives here are 
selling very little flour, although prices 
asked are considered low, being no higher 
than previously quoted. Short winter 
patent, $7.65; standard, $7.40; pastry, 
$6.70,—in wood, track, Buffalo. Local 
prices to the retail trade were advanced 
$1 bbl since Wednesday. 

. Rye flour very scarce and higher. No. 
1, $6.90; straight, $6.60; dark, $6.10,—in 
wood, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds are not acting as millers ex- 
pected, bran being a little slow, and the 
feeling is easier, with trade light for 
either spot or shipment. There is quite a 
supply on hand, it is reported, at present 
prices, and offered very cheaply down. 
Boston way. The mills here seem to be 
ready to shade bran, while they are hold- 
ing tight on middlings and red dog, for 
which the demand is good and offerings 
light. Most of the mills are short of 
spot stuff, and only a few are sold ahead, 
but they are grinding more heavily. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was advanced 
again last week, and the mills are doing 
almost nothing. Hominy feed only steady 
and demand good, as prices are low com- 
pared with other feeds. Gluten feed 
steady. Cottonseed and oil meal firm, 
with prospects of higher prices. 

Kafir corn is quoted at $1.93 per 100 
lbs, track, Buffalo, but no demand at the 
advance. Rolled oats in fairly good de- 
mand, and market firm. Millers say the 
new-crop oats are making a fine product, 
although smaller than last year. Oat hulls 
higher; $16 asked for reground, sacked, 
track, Buffalo. 

THE OUTPUT 

The output of the mills in this district 
last week was 127,200 bbls, representing 
75 per cent of capacity, compared with 
115,500, or 69 per cent, the previous week, 
87,900, or 64 per cent, last year, 128,150, 
or 93 per cent, in 1914, and 114,650, or 
83 per cent, in 1913. 


NOTES 

The canal is doing a little better than 
last year, shipments for the week being 
over 100,000 bus. Last year only 10,400 
bus. Rates are unchanged, 5c on wheat, 
Buffalo to New York. 

Stocks of wheat here are about 3,900,- 
000 bus, compared with 289,000 a year 
ago. There were only 152,000 bus of oats 
here last year, while the present stocks 
are nearly 2,000,000. Receipts of grain 
by lake were 5,125,000 bus, including a 
cargo of flaxseed. Last year the receipts 
were 1,907,400 bus for the same week. 
Flour receipts were nearly the same as 
last year, 225,000 bbls. 

The new plant of the Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Milling Co., which burned about a year 
ago, has been put in operation with a 
milling capacity of 200 tons per day of 
stock, dairy, horse and chicken feeds. 
The power is electricity, from Niagara 
Falls. The plant has a storage capacity 
of 70,000 bus of grain and a receiving 
capacity of 25,000 bus per day; also 
storage for 50,000 bus of finished prod- 
uct,—all of fireproof construction. It 
was erected by the A. E. Baxter En- 
gineering & Appraisal Co., of Buffalo. 

. E. Baneasser. 
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The flour output of the Chicago mills 
for the week ending Aug. 19 was esti- 
mated at 21,000 bbls, or 74 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 20,000, or 68 per 
cent, a week ago, 20,000, or 68 per cent, 
in 1915, and 16,250, or 57 per cent, in 
1914. 

Demand for flour has fallen off mate- 
rially, especially from the housewife. 
Minneapolis mill brands have been marked 
up to $8.30, cotton or wood, to the retail 
trade. This advance, together with the 
agitation in the daily press of the possi- 
bilities of still higher prices and a famine 
in the trade, has cut off, to a great extent, 
the demand for family flour. The bakers 
of Chicago have supplies that will last 
them not to exceed 60 days. 

Southwestern 95 per cent patents, and 
grades down as low as second clears, are 
being sold here quite liberally. The mills 
in the Southwest are quoting here at 
nominally 30@40c bbl below their com- 
petitors in the Northwest. In other words, 
southwestern 95 per cent patents are be- 
ing offered at $6.50@6.85, jute, while 
standard spring wheat patents, based on 
prompt delivery and made of old wheat, 
are held as high as. $7.25@7.40, and 
other grades, perhaps not as good, as low 
as $7, jute. Little is heard regarding 
new-wheat flour in the Northwest. 

Pacific Coast mills, principally those 
of Washington and Oregon, are selling 
considerable flour and wheat in this terri- 
tory. The trade is inclined to believe that 
these mills are going to have a large 
volume of orders from now on. Mills in 
southern Illinois, Missouri and Indiana 
cannot compete in price with the Pacific 
Coast mills, the latter offering their 
grades at 30@50c below soft wheat flour 
from the central states. 


KERN & SONS WITHDRAW FROM CHICAGO 


John B. A. Kern & Sons, millers, of 
Milwaukee, after having maintained a 
wholesale flour warehouse in Chicago and 
carried on an extensive business with the 
trade in this market, have decided to dis- 
continue same as soon as their accounts 
can be closed. Their account was han- 
dled for some time, when they entered 
Chicago, by B. A. Eckhart. This was 
some 35 years ago. Otto Neumann, who 
died three years ago, was the Chicago 
manager for a long time, and was fol- 
lowed by John Benes. 


RESALES OF KANSAS FLOUR 


Kansas flour recently has been resold 
to Kansas mills through Chicago brokers. 
This business is quite out of the ordi- 
nary, but it is known that two or three 
of the brokers have worked quite liberal 
lots by long distance telephone during 
the present active market, and profits 
have been made all the way around. There 
were also resales of flour made in Chi- 
cago, in some instances cars changing 
hands three to five times before going 
into consumption. Chicago mills are hav- 
ing a satisfactory trade, considering the 
wheat market. Their quotations are a 
trifle less than those of mills in Kansas 
and the Northwest. 


RAINEY MIXED-FLOUR BILL 


Secretary Husband, of the Federation, 
under date of Aug. 15, issued a letter 
with regard to the decision of the Ways 
and Means committee at Washington, 
relative to the Rainey mixed-flour bill. 
The committee agreed to pass the bill 
over until the December meeting of Con- 
gress, without prejudice. Members of 
the Federation responded promptly to 
Mr. Husband’s request to get in touch 


with their representatives in Congress. 
“This was proven by the deluge of mail 
and telegrams which reached the Fed- 
eration office,’ Mr. Husband states. He 
adds that he appreciates the co-operation 
of the millers throughout the —— 
and their promptness in getting in touc 
with their various representatives. 


NOTES 

B. A. Eckhart, president of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., will leave this week 
for a two weeks’ vacation along the east- 
ern coast. 

The Plainfield (Ill.) Grain Co., with 
seven branches near by, has just com- 
pleted, at Plainfield, the handsomest and 
best equipped offices for like purpose, in 
Illinois. 

J. L. Walker, who recently resigned as 
manager of the Tri-City Wholesale Gro- 
cery Co., Davenport, Iowa, is now with 
the Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co. sales force 
in Illinois, with headquarters at Peoria. 

Chicago representatives of the leading 
brands of Minneapolis flour sold to the 
housewife claim that their sales show a 
decline, owing to the agitation in the 
daily press as to the question of values 
later. 

Pacific Coast wheat and barley are 
being bought from Chicago. A lot of 
40,000 bus barley was bought last Thurs- 
day at $1 bu. Spokane reports the sale 
of 2,000,000 bus wheat in the last 10 days 
for shipment east, part of it to Chicago. 

Cash premiums on wheat here advanced 
lec or more, especially on hard winter, 
which has been picked up by the millers. 
The Washburn-Crosby Co. has been a 
good buyer here for several weeks, pay- 
ing 3¥%c to ship the wheat by lake to 
Buffalo. 

Sales of rye flour show somewhat of a 
gain over bookings of a few weeks ago, 
when values were quoted equal to those 
applying to wheat flour. White patent 
rye flour is today obtainable at fully $1 
bbl under what spring wheat patents can 
be sold at. 

Koral & Stern, wholesale flour mer- 
chants and Chicago representatives of the 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., 
expect to move into their new building, 
which is arranged for the storage of flour 
and general offices, at 452 and 454 North 
Jefferson Street, about Sept. 1. 


Enormous selling of profits has been 
on by traders who have turned over lines 
of 250,000 to 500,000 bus, but those who 
have held 1,000,000 to 4,000,000 bus have 
in several instances refused to take profits 
of 20@25c bu. They believe that, ulti- 
mately, prices will go very much higher. 

The entertainment committee of the 
Flour Men’s Club decided, at a special 
meeting held last week, not to have a 
summer picnic. Owing to the extreme 
heat, and many members being out of the 
city, it was deemed advisable to waive all 
plans for another session until cool 
weather arrives. 

Frank G. Clark, millers’ agent and 
wholesale flour merchant,-who met with 
an automobile accident last Wednesday, 
has so far recovered that he is able to be 
in his office part of the time. His auto- 
mobile was struck by a lumber truck and, 
as a result, it was necessary to take nine 
stitches in his neck. 


Colonel C. S. Bently, who joined the 
Chicago Board of Trade in 1885, sold his 
membership last week for $4,662.50. He 
thought he was putting a high figure on 
it, but it was snapped up. He is over 75 
years old, a Civil War veteran, and says 
he will take it easier, although he is to 
remain in the business in a small way. 

A large business has been done by 
speculators in closing spreads between 
Chicago and Winnipeg. The wheat was 
bought in the Winnipeg market and sold 


in Chicago. It advanced prices in the 
latter market and depressed them here at 
times. Foreigners were sellers in Winni- 
peg when prices advanced, and buyers on 
the breaks that followed in both markets. 


J. Brewer, sales-manager of the Leav- 
enworth (Kansas) Milling Co., was in 
Chicago; Thursday, on his way home 
after two weeks spent in the East. He 
is firmly of the opinion that buyers in 
all leading centers are short of flour, and 
is hopeful for a good business later in 
flour made from wheat raised in the 
Southwest. 

Sharp fluctuations in wheat, with a 
lighter trading in futures, disclose a lim- 
ited short interest. Foreigners and sea- 
board exporters have been large buyers of 
futures here and at Winnipeg. Every 
break has been taken advantage of to 
pick up the offerings. They have been 
very careful in their operations, and have 
used every method to keep prices from 
advancing, as they want to buy as cheap- 
ly as possible. 

Memberships on the Chicago Board of 
Trade have advanced to $4,725, the high- 
est known. In 1881 they were up to 
$4,400, but since then have gone as low as 
$450. Unusual activity in the markets 
has created an increased demand, and pit 
traders are scarce. The surplus has been 
cleaned up, and there are few now held 
by old members, as they have either died 
or sold out. It will be no surprise to see 
them sell at $5,000 or more. 


Reports here from the Southeast are 
that the recent rains following harvest 
caught a large quantity of wheat in the 
fields and damaged it to a great extent, 
so that exporters who had it bought, ex- 
pecting to use it for August and Sep- 
tember shipment, have been forced to 
come west for dry wheat to fill their con- 
tracts. Large purchases have been made 
at Omaha, and the price was bid up to 
10%4c over Chicago September at the 
Gulf. 

D. Church, secretary of the Dement 
Bros. Co., Walla Walla, Wash., has been 
spending several days in Chicago, and 
from here is to make an extended busi- 
ness trip in the East. He is arranging 
for connections for the sale of the mill’s 
products, as well as wheat. Mr. Church 
stated that the crop of wheat on the 
Pacific Coast is fine, especially in Wash- 
ington, and is normal, yet of exceptional 
quality. Their rate on flour into Chi- 
cago is $1 bbl. 

Increased speculative buying of fu- 
tures, as well as cash wheat, by foreign- 
ers, and of futures by the speculative 
public, became most emphatic late in the 
week, and prices advanced to new high 
levels. It has been a long time since the 
volume of business has reached such enor- 
mous proportions. September and De- 
cember advanced faster than May, and 
cash premiums followed the advance in 
futures. Liverpool prices closed the week 
with No. 1 Manitoba 9d and No. 2 red Is 
higher than a week ago, while Australians 
were 3d lower. 





Enormous Cash Balances 

Never in the history of the country 
have the great industrial corporations of 
the United States been so strongly in- 
trenched in cash resources as at present, 
and this in face of the fact that they 
have withdrawn during the last two years 
from earnings larger sums for dividends 
and interest and betterments to property 
than ever before. 

The most recent available statistics show 
that four steel companies have on hand 
cash in excess of $180,000,000, compared 
with $104,264,269 at the close of 1915. 
The principal copper producers, including 
the American Smelting & Refining Co., 
show cash resources in excess of $76,000,- 
000, compared with $25,500,000 a year 
ago. Six motor companies show deposits 
in banks or in their own treasuries aggre- 
gating $92,837,530, which is an increase 
over last year of $39,163,101. 

These figures give an idea of the de- 
velopment among the industrial corpora- 
tions of this country in consequence of 
the tremendous influx of war orders and 
the domestic business stimulated by the 
placing of these foreign orders. The 
grand total of cash held by 18 companies 
is $348,420,110, or nearly double the sum 
shown by the last previous reports of 
these companies. 
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WISCONSIN 

Mirwavxer, Wis., Aug. 21.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a capacity of 24,600 bbls, was 10,500 last 
week, representing 43 per cent of capac- 
ity. The previous week, mills with the 
same capacity turned out the same quan- 
tity; a year ago, mills with a capacity of 
25,800 bbls turned out 7,800, or 30 per 
cent. 

There was but little price change last 
week. Business was again restricted. 
Buyers appear to have a moderate amount 
of flour bought at lower prices, which 
they are now ordering out. 

Choice city brands of hard spring 
wheat patent were quoted at $8.20@8.30, 
and straight at $7.45@7.75, both in wood. 

The local trade bought moderately, as 
stocks were low. If wheat prices hold, 
millers look for good business about 
Sept. 1. 

Clears were in good demand, and mosi 
mills are sold ahead. Prices were quoted 
at $6.10@6.20, in jute. 

There was an excellent demand for rye 
flour, but mills are grinding light on ac- 
count of the scarcity of choice milling 
rye. Prices held firm and were quote: 
at $6.50 for pure in wood, with standard 
city blended brands offered at $5.95@6. 
Country blends, $5.50 for dark and $5.75 
for white, in jute. 

Kansas straights were quiet, very little 
business being done. Jobbers have small 
stocks on hand; bakeries buying sparing- 
ly. They were quoted-at $7.10@7.25, in 
cotton. 

Demand for corn meal was confined to 
the local trade. Prices were advanced lic 
to $2.30 for both white and yellow. There 
was no inquiry from outside trade. Grits 
were slow at $2.28 per 100 lbs. 

Millfeed was somewhat easier, bran and 
standard middlings being off 25@50c ton. 
Local mills have their output sold for 
balance of this month. Flour middlings 
and red dog were in excellent demand. 
Hominy feed advanced $1 ton, with de- 
mand good. Country offerings were more 
liberal, especially of bran. Transit feed 
at eastern junction points moved freely. 
Oil meal slvencel 50c ton. 

The state trade in millfeed was good, 
especially in mixed cars with flour. Coun- 
try dealers bought freely, as stocks are 
low. A liberal premium was paid for 
middlings over bran. Red dog was in 
good demand, and prices advanced ic 
ton. Shippers did a good business in 
mixed cars with flour. 

Millers bought all choice milling wheat 
offered. Receipts were somewhat larger, 
and quality gave satisfaction. All have 
good stocks on'‘hand. Top price paid for 
No. 1 northern, $1.53. 

NOTES 

R. E. York, miller, of Portage, Wis., - 
was on ’change last week. 

Car receipts of grain for the week: 
wheat, 112; corn, 88; oats, 320; barley, 
117; rye, 35. 

The Banner Flour & Feed Co., of 
Prairie du Sac, Wis., has purchased the 
Albers feed mill. 

Max Kampak is building a flour and 
feed store on Sixth Street and Lincoln 
Avenue, Milwaukee. 

Grain in store in Milwaukee last weck: 
wheat, 19,733 bus; corn, 41,509; oats, 
312,515; barley, 38,740; rye, 18,679. 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
freight bureau has filed a formal peti- 
tion with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission asking leave to intervene in the 
complaint of the Minneapolis Traffic As- 
sociation against the Milwaukee road. 

Wisconsin .reports on barley indicate 
considerable decrease in production as 
compared with last year, there being 4 
falling off: in both acreage and yield. 
Quality, however, is good, the berry being 
generaly plump or medium weight, and 
no unsoundness from unfavorable har- 
vest weather. Yield per acre estimates 
range 20 to 40 bus, and average about 
32, against 301, last year. 

A formal protest has been filed with 
Chairman Meyer, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, against the contem- 
plated action of railways publishing and 
making effective unjust and unreason- 
able advanced demurrage charges, and 
requesting the commission to suspend 
tariffs which may be filed, in order that 
an investigation and hearing can be held 
to determine the reasonableness of such 
higher charges. H. N. Wirsow. 
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In spite of high prices, millers sold con- 
siderable flour during the week, practi- 
cally all of it for domestic use. Foreign 
buyers were not willing to pay the new 
prices. All Ontario mills were busy, and 
some are sold ahead for a considerable 
time. 

Domestic prices made no _ changes, 
though there were some readjustments 
as between the grades of -winter wheat 
flour. 

Export prices declined 1s per sack in 
a nominal way, but as business was at a 
standstill the lower figures did not repre- 
sent sales. Sellers of Manitoba spring 
patents were asking on Saturday 50s per 
280 Ibs, ¢.i.f. London, Liverpool or Glas- 
gow, September shipment; Ontario win- 
ter patents 47s, same ports and terms. 

Toronto brokers buying winter patents 
for export named $5.20@5.30 bbl in buy- 
ers’ bags for 90 per cents, f.o.b. cars at 
seaboard. Local quotations, per bbl: 


Spring patents, firsts .........5e-ceeee $8.10 
Spring patents, seconds ..........+.+- 7.60 
Spring patents, first bakers .......... 7.40 
Winter and spring blends ............ 7.40 
Winter 90 per cemtB .......ccceeeeeees 6.00 


All delivered in 98-lb bags, mixed-car lots, 
Ontario points. 


MILLFEED FIRM 


All millfeed held at firm prices under 
good demand. Bran, in mixed cars, $24 
ton, in bags; shorts,.$26@27; middlings, 
$27@29; feed flour, $36,—delivered On- 
tario points. 


WINTER WHEAT HIGHER 


Both old and new winter wheat made 
further advances of 3@5c bu, according 
to grade and position. New No. 2 white 
was quoted on Saturday at $1.22@1.25, 
and best grade of old-crop $1.18@1.20, in 
car lots at country points. 

Manitoba wheat was quoted on Satur- 
day for shipment to Ontario mills at 
$1.60 for No. 1 northern, $1.58 for No. 2 
northern and $1.58 for No. 3 northern, 
f.o.b. cars at Georgian Bay ports. 


COARSE GRAINS 


These were largely nominal, with the 
exception of oats. No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern oats were quoted on Saturday at 
551,c; No. 3 white Ontario oats, 51@52c; 
malting barley, 66@68c; rye, 98c@$1; 
buckwheat, 70@71c; American No. 8 yel- 
low corn, natural, 961,,c,—all in car lots, 
f.o.b. country points. 


OATMEAL 


Rolled oats and oatmeal held the ad- 
vance of previous week, and sold well in 
domestic markets at the higher prices. 
Very little was sold for export. At the 
close, standard brands were selling in 
wholesale quantities at $2.75@2.85 per 
90-Ib bag, and oatmeal in 98-lb bags at 
10 per cent over rolled oats, delivered 
Ontario points. 

Export prices were nominally un- 
changed at 46s for rolled oats per 280 
lbs, c.i.f. London, Liverpool or Glasgow, 
less 2 per cent; pinhead oatmeal, 44s 6d; 
Coarse cut, 44s $d. 

Reground oat hulls sold to Montreal at 
$18 ton, in bags, delivered. The equiva- 
lent price to Buffalo, duty paid, would 
be $19.50. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 


On Saturday, steamship agents were 
asking 60¢ per 100 lbs for August-Sep- 
tember shipment to London, Liverpool or 
Glasgow, with some lines holding for 70c 
for September space. To Leith the rate 
was 70c, Dundee 70c, Aberdeen 85c, Bel- 
fast 80¢, Dublin 85c, Bristol 75c, and St. 







John’s, N. F., 9744c, from Halifax or 
New York. 
NOTES 

Sterling exchange was quoted here on 
Saturday at $4.7095 for 60-day paper. 

The consumption of pastry in Ontario 
reached a maximum in August, when the 
summer resorts of the north were taking 
all that bakers had to offer. 


The government of Canada has pub- 
lished an estimate of the Ontario winter 
wheat crop which places the quantity at 
18,773,000 bus from 774,800 acres. 

The big bakers of Canada are not con- 
vinced that there is real merit in the re- 
cent advance in wheat and flour. They 
do not believe that the future supply of 
flour will be reduced to the extent that 
the advance in price would seem to indi- 
cate. 

The cracker bakers of Ontario are now 
assured an ample supply of native soft 
wheat flour for another year. The winter 
wheat crop grown in this province this 
year is one of the largest in recent years 
and its quality promises well, though this 
is not yet fully known. 


Although the province of Ontario has 
a law by which the weight of a loaf of 
bread is fixed at 24 and 48 ozs, it has be- 
come the custom in some parts to disre- 
gard this provision and to make the 
weight 20 ozs. The recent advance in 
flour has brought this matter to an issue, 
and the bakers concerned are now adopt- 
ting the legal weight and advancing the 
price to 8c for the 24-oz and l6c for the 
48-0z loaf. 


So far as known, Canadian bakers have 
not yet anticipated any of their new-crop 
needs. It is not their custom to buy 
until the quality of the flour is well estab- 
lished, nor is it known until September or 
October what the normal price will be. 
Experience has shown that October is the 
best month in which to buy flour in Can- 
ada, and many big bakers contract in that 
month for a considerable part of their 


year’s supply. 





MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Que., Aug. 21.—A firm 
feeling prevailed in flour, but prices show 
no further change. On account of the 
excited condition of the wheat market, 
there was a disposition on the part of 
dealers to provide for future require- 
ments. 

In consequence there was considerable 
demand for car lots, and some booking 
was done, but as millers would not con- 
tract ahead they confined buyers to de- 
livery made within 30 days, and a fairly 
active business was done on these terms. 
First patents sold at $8.20, seconds at 
$7.70 and strong clears at $7.50 bbl in 
bags, and 30c more in wood, delivered to 
the trade. 

There was more inquiry from English 
importers for flour, but as they have not 
responded to the full advance in prices 
the volume of business transacted was 
small, sales for the week amounting to 
about 10,000 sacks. 

The market for winter wheat flour was 
strong, owing to the fact that stocks on 
spot are nearly exhausted. Dealers say 
that it was almost impossible to secure 
any offers from Ontario millers; conse- 
quently, they were ovliged to refuse a 
number of orders. Choice patents sold 
at $7, and 90 Eg cents at $6.20@6.40, 
bbl in wood, and the latter at $5.80@6 in 
bags, delivered to the trade. 

ing to the heavy demand for mill- 
feed and the fact that millers in some 
cases are largely oversold, they have been 
operating in the market, and some fair 

urchases of bran were.made by them at 
20 ton f.o.b. Fort William. In addition, 
they were obliged to cancel some large 


sales made for export to the United 
States, at an advanée of $2.50 ton on the 
price at which they sold. A strong feel- 
ing prevails in the market, with sales of 
bran at $24, shorts at $26 and middlings 
at $28 ton, including bags, delivered to 
the trade. 

Trade in rolled oats was quiet, but the 
undertone to the market was firm, with 
standard grades quoted at $2.70@2.75 
per bag of 90 lbs, delivered to the trade. 

Export trade in Manitoba wheat was 
quiet. Cables were weaker at a decline 
of 2s 6d@2s 9d qr, with sales of No. 1 
northern for August-September shipment 
to Liverpool at 64s 3d, and October- 
November at 64s 6d. 

An active trade was done in oats for 
both local and export account, with sales 
of 500,000 bus No. 2 Canadian western at 
56c bu afloat, and No. 1 feed at 55c ex- 
store. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wiwnirec, Man., Aug. 21.—There was 
little change in the flour market during 
the week. Domestic demand for flour was 
excellent. Export business was very 
active. Mills were engaged upon orders 
taken some weeks ago, and reported suffi- 
cient business on hand to keep them busy 
until the end of the month. 

Flour to Manitoba points, in cotton or 
jute bags, delivered to the retail trade, 
net: best patents, $8 bbl; seconds, $7.50; 
first clears, $6.20; second clears, $5.20. 

The demand for millfeeds was’ excep- 
tionally good, and prices for bran and 
shorts made a further advance. Net 
prices to Manitoba points, in 100-lb sacks: 


WRPOR coe crcccctscvccvcceecnsscecveves $21.00 
BROTEW cccvcccccccccsccccccvecccecces 23.00 
GEE GROD cciccoccecccvessveccecveces 34.00 
Barley CHOP ...ccccccscccccccccccese 34.00 
Mixed barley and oats ......seeeeeeee 34.00 
Obl COME ccccccccccccccccccccscccecce 39.00 


Demand for oats and oatmeal was 
very strong. Prices were stationary. 
Rolled oats, $2.50 per 80-lb sack; stand- 
ard and granulated oatmeal $3.10, and 
corn meal $2.80, per 98-lb sack. 

During the early part of the week, de- 
mand for oats was only fair, but im- 
proved later. On Saturday, closing price 
of No. 2 Canadian western was 501,c. 

There was little demand for barley, 
and prices declined. Closing price of 
No. 3 Canadian western on Saturday, 
80c. 
Flaxseed was dull, with very little in- 
quiry, and prices fluctuated considerably. 
Closing price of No. 1 northwestern, 
$1.95, against $2.02 a week ago. 

The wheat market continued excited 
and unsettled. Monday saw a sensational 
break of 6%c. This was presumably 
accounted for by the receipt of more 
optimistic crop reports. At midweek, 
market was steadier. Later prices ad- 
vanced again on further damage reports 
from local experts. Demand was 
for first four grades, and exporters 
bought heavily. 

Closing prices of wheat at Winnipeg 
each day of the week: 

————__Cash-——_,_ -———-Futtures——_,, 

in 2n $n Oct. Dec. May 
Aug. 14.145% 143% 188 142% 138% 143% 
Aug. 15.148% 146% 141 145% 142% 146% 
Aug. 16.146% 144% 138% 142% 140% 145% 
Aug. 17.144% 142% 137 140% 137% 143 


Aug. 18.150% 148% 142% 145% 143 147% 
Aug. 19.155% 152% 148 149% 146% 151 


All prices are on the basis of delivery in 

store at Fort William and Port Arthur. 
CROP - ESTIMATES 

Reports from reliable sources show ex- 
tensive damage to Manitoba wheat crop 
from black rust. The Swan River sec- 
tion appears to have escaped infection, 
and the yield for this district is estimated 
at 25 to 80 bus per acre, while in other 
parts, badly affected by rust, present 


estimates give only four and five bus. 








Some experts estimate a yield of 11 to 12 

bus per acre for the province, and others 

are of the opinion it will not average so 
igh 


gh. 

A statement issued by the Manitoba de- 
partment of agriculture at the week-end, 
says wheat. for the province will grade 
from No. 3 northern, and that the yield 
will be very low. 

The wheat crop for Alberta this year is 
placed by one authority at 40,000,000 bus. 

A Canadian government report on crop 
prospects shows a promise of 230,000,000 
bus wheat for the three prairie provinces. 


NOTES 


Shipments from lake terminals for the 
week: wheat, 3,976,161 bus; oats, 1,415,- 
530; barley, 238,864; flaxseed, 12,014. 

Stocks in store at Fort William and 
Port Arthur: wheat, 11,225,176 bus; oats, 
6,992,419; barley, 668,163; flaxseed, 
1,149,064. 

The first car of new wheat arrived in 
Winnipeg on Wednesday, shipped from 
Gretna, Man., to the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and graded No. 2 
northern. 

G. Rock. 





MARITIME PROVINCES 

Sr. Joun, N. B., Aug. 21.—There were 
no changes in quotations last week, but 
business was . The advance in wheat 
and the belief that it will be followed by 
additional advances in flour have tended 
toward brisk buying. Stocks are light. 
Quotations follow: 

Manitoba first patents, per bbl in wood, 
$8.60; strong bakers, $8.20; Ontario win- 
ter firsts, $7.75. Quotations in car lots 
f.o.b. track, St. John. Rolled oats, per 
bbl, $6.20; standard oatmeal, $6.80. Mani- 
toba and Ontario mills quote for mid- 
dlings $28 ton, and for bran, $26, in bags. 
Manitoba feed flour rules at $36 ton, and 
Ontario at $38. 


NOTES 


Borers arrived in St. John on Thurs- 
day last, and are testing for foundations 
for the new Canadian government rail- 
ways’ grain elevator. 

Biscuit manufacturers in the Maritime 
Provinces have advanced the price of all 
biscuits %4c per lb. The advance went 
into effect on Aug. 15. 

Government returns to hand for April 
and May show that the port of St. John 
led all ports in Canada in its export busi- 
ness during those months. 

The Hon. J. D. Hazen, minister of 
marine and fisheries, is arranging for two 
new berths and an additional flour ware- 
house at St. John. Tenders for this will 
be called for at once. 

Ten thousand tons of flour will be 
shipped from the port of St. John to the 
French government every month of the 
coming winter season. This will be a con- 
tinuation of the service started last year, 
but on a much larger scale. Berthage is 
now the chief obstacle and, while 14 
berths are available for next winter, there 
are already 20 applications for their use, 
and the problem of how all can be accom- 
modated is engrossing the attention of 
government and port officials. Twelve 
sailings will be necessary for the trans- 
portation of this flour, which means that 
one boat of the service will be in port all 
the time loading. Shipments will start 
Dec. 1, and continue until April. All 
flour will be handled in wood. 

Aurrep E. McGrntey. 





The Corby Baking Co., which recently 
took over the plant of the Purity Corpo- 
ration, at Richmond, Va., has formally 
opened this branch, after overhauling 
same. It has a capacity of 100,000 loaves 
daily. 
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There seems to have been a change for 
the worse during the week, although there 
had been indications of a more normal 
state of affairs gradually taking posses- 
sion of the trade. Flour prices have been 
heard at mill limits which were none too 
high when compared with wheat, but there 
have been quotations at 20c@$1 bbl under 
mill limits. 

‘lhese comparatively low prices were 
made on flour on the spot, and largely 
represented sales to obtain profits. It 
was stated early in the week that the 
greater part of this so-called “distress” 
or “speculatively held” flour had been 
disposed of. To substantiate such claims, 
it was said that, where inquiries were 
made for certain grades, holders could 
only offer others. 

Toward the close of the week there 
appeared fresh offerings in volume. First 
the flour was offered at 20@50c bbl under 
the market price, and then the levels were 
cut to nearly $1 under mill limits. Sub- 
sequently there were pessimistic views ex- 
pressed, with intimations that some flour 
had been quietly disposed of at more than 
$1 bbl under the cost of production. 

It is rather surprising that this unset- 
tled condition continues. The underselling 
has been going on for a number of weeks. 
The opinion prevails that, when this cheap 
flour has been worked off, hand-to-mouth 
buying will be seen. 

Gradually the members of the flour 
trade are accustoming themselves to the 
high wheat levels, and to the reasons for 
the big advances during. the summer. 
Some have gone a step further and assert 
that, inasmuch as the crop in the Ameri- 
can Northwest is now being referred to 
as under the recent government esti- 
mate, and the Canadian crop is being 
placed at very low figures, much higher 
wheat prices should be prepared for, 
particularly as foreigners are willing to 
take wheat from North America at the 
current market levels. 

Spring patents range $7.50@7.75 in 
wood, straights about 40c less, and clears 
around $6.50. Winter flours have not 
been offered in significant amounts, and 
more is being said of farmers holding 
their wheat. Some winter patents could 
be had from mills at about $7.30 in wood, 
straights at $6.60 and clears were held at 
close to $6.50. 


EXPORT WHEAT BUYING 


The foreign buying of wheat has not 
let up, and interests abroad have appar- 
ently reconciled themselves to paying the 
current prices, if not higher levels. Just 
now the surplus of 50,000,000 bus or more 
in Canada is being steadily reduced, and 
there is also buying of American wheats 
at the Southwest and West which would 
be heavier but for the fact that home 
millers are reported paying more for 
wheat than exporters. 

Although there seems to be somewhat 
more doing in wheat export channels by 
cable, the large transactions are still put 
through by representatives at New York. 
Thus, there is frequent buying for the 
British commission, which it is also under- 
stood takes in the requirements for some 
of the other allies, particularly France. 
The Dutch government still has its buy- 
ers here, who are frequently in the mar- 
ket, and the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium has been quite active of late 
taking wheat. The Hudson’s Bay Co. 
is also periodically heard of as taking 
1,000,000 or more bus at a time. 

The net result of the foreign buying 
of wheat is clearances of more than 
1,000,000 bus a day and, if the absorption 


continues at this rate, the surpluses in 
North America will be absorbed when the 
season is a little more than nine months 
old. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

The demand for freight room during 
the last few weeks has not been very 
active, but there has been a firming of the 
freight rates. Quotations on flour have 
been advanced, on an average, 25c per 
100 lbs. An occasional full cargo could 
be arranged without the payment of full 
advances, but offerings of boats have been 
light. It was said by steamship people that 
additional advances will have to be pre- 
pared for, and higher rates for future 
movement of tonnage are heard. 

An interesting development has been 
the intimation that due to the shortages 
of wheat in North America and the big 
needs of foreigners, the British govern- 
ment would rearrange its tonnage to 
facilitate the movement of grain out of 
Argentina, Australia and India. Any 
such adjustment of. vessels would take 
from the supply at American shores, and 
suggest further tightening of freight 
rates. 

NOTES 

A. M. Garber, a miller of Salunga, Pa., 
died recently, aged 67. 

William Gottshall, a miller of Sunbury, 
Pa., died recently at his home there, aged 
58. 

The Keusch Grain Co., New York, has 
recently been incorporated by Otto 
Keusch, J. H. Bowne and S. Patterson, 
with a capital of $100,000. 

Among the millers visiting New York 
last week were E. R. McDonald, Sudbury, 
Ont; C. F. Sparks, treasurer Sparks 
Milling Co., Alton, Ill; E. W. Elmore, 
Oneonta, N. Y; Herman Wright, man- 
ager Crescent Milling Co., Fairfax, Minn. 

Maintaining that there will be no seri- 
ous shortage in the wheat crop, the De- 
partment of Agriculture asserts that any 
unwarranted rise in the price of flour will 
be investigated by the federal authorities. 
For the purpose of making’ preliminary 
investigations of the present situation, 
Commissioner Hurley, of the Federal 
Trade Commission, recently paid a visit 
to Chicago, and on his report depends 
whether or not a further and deeper in- 
vestigation will be made. 





PITTSBURGH 

Pirrspurcu, Pa., Aug. 21.—Flour val- 
ues followed closely the advance in the 
wheat market and, at the close, reached 
the highest prices of the year. Buyers 
were cautious and inclined to purchase 
for immediate needs only. Springs were 
firm, and ranged, for patents, $8@8.40 
bbl, 49-lb paper bags, the higher price 
being asked for well-advertised Minne- 
apolis brands; straights, $7.85@8.15, cot- 
ton. 

Kansas hard winters were more active 
than springs, and jobbers of established 
brands purchased rather freely for re- 
quirements during the next 60 days. Pat- 
ents ranged $7.30@7.50 bbl, 49-lb paper 
bags; straights, $7.10@7.30, cotton. 

Near-by soft winters were dull, and 
ranged, for straights, $6.10@6.50 bbl, 
bulk, with patents held about 30c bbl 
more. 

Millfeed was in excellent demand for 
all grades, and quotations were easily 
realized for transit and quick-shipment 
cars. Bran was quoted at $24.25; stand- 
ard middlings, $25.25; white middlings, 
$29.50@30.50; red dog, $33.25,—all in 
sacks. 

Receipts of ear corn were light, and 
the market firm and higher. Demand for 
shelled corn was limited, and quotations 
were barely realized. Ear corn, No. 2 
yellow, was quoted at 941,@95c; shelled 
corn, No. 2 yellow, 91@91%,c. 

Oats were quiet, with supply and de- 


mand about equal. No. 3 white were 
quoted at 471,,@48c. 

‘ NOTES 

Jobbers held established Minneapolis 
brands to the grocery trade at $8.30@ 
8.80 bbl, 49-lb paper bags. 

George Rankin, representing the Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, called 


on the local trade lastrweek. 
W. A. Low. 





BALTIMORE 

Battimore, Mp., Aug. 21.—Flour was 
comparatively steady and quiet last week. 
Buyers, generaily having covered their 
immediate needs, were content to hold off 
and await developments, Jobbers in- 
dulged in a little vuying at extreme fig- 
ures, but the exporters, who bought when 
the price was low, were practically out 
of tne market, claiming that their foreign 
customers in instances were willing to 
resell their late purchases for less than 
they could be repiaced. 

Springs were higher but slow, with 
fancy short patent closing at $8.15@8.30; 
standard brands, $7.90@8.05; long pat- 
ents, straights and cut-straights, $7.00@ 
7.75; first clears, $6.60@7.10; second 
clears, $5.90@6.40,—all per 98-lb cottons 
or 140-lb jutes, or 20@3Uc more in wood. 
Trading was light and confined princi- 
pally to the medium grades, though an 
occasional car of some favorite brand of 
top patent was placed. 

Sott winters were steady and inactive 
for the most part, with patents closing at 
$7.40@7.55, wood, 20@80c less in sacks, 
35@40c less in bulk or buyer’s package; 
near-by straights, $6.30@6.45; western, 
$6.60@6.75, bulk or buyer’s sacks, 10@ 
15c more in cotton or jute, 35@40c more 
in wood. Sales were tew and scattered, 
with demand running mostly to near-by 
straight at something under final quo- 
tations. 

Hard winters were firm but quiet, with 
patents at the close quoted at $7.50@ 
7.65; straights, $7.25@7.40; clears, $6.30 
@6.75,—98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes, or 
20@30c more in wood. A fair business 
was done in 95 per cent goods at the rates 
prevailing early in the week, though pat- 
ent and clear seem to have been ignored 
entirely. Buyers are fast turning to hard 
winters as a substitute for springs, both 
on account of quality and price. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 21,483 
bbls; clearances, nil. 


NOTES 

William H. Hayward, treasurer C. A. 
Gambrill Mfg. Co., local millers, is spend- 
ing his vacation at Virginia Beach. 

Grain exports from Baltimore last week 
were 2,001,528 bus—549,557 wheat, 334,- 
712 corn, 838,594 oats and 278,665 rye. 

Edward F. Richards, of John T. Fahey 
&-Co., grain exporters, has gone to Dela- 
ware Water Gap, Pa., for a little outing. 

Receipts of new southern wheat to date, 
843,825 bus; last year, 1,034,712. Range 
of prices last week, 75c@$1.51%4; last 
year, 87c@$1.2244. 

The Lisbeth cleared from here last 
week with one of the smallest full car- 
goes of grain ever leaving this port— 
79,963 bus rye for Bergen, Norway. 

W. E. Harris, grain brokerage and for- 
warding, has returned from a western 
trip which included a day each at Chicago, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Minne- 
apolis and Milwaukee. 

The Bay State Flour Co., recently or- 
ganized with a capital of $5,000 to serve 
as the local jobbing agency of the Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., will 
cease to exist Sept. 1. 

The old Schmidt bakery at Gilmor and 
Saratoga streets, owned by the City Bak- 
ing Co. but used mostly for storage sirtce 
Pn ry gg a few years ago by the new 
Schmidt bakery, Laurens and Carey 
streets, was damaged by fire Aug. 16 to 
the extent of about $10,000; fully in- 
sured. 

Among visitors last week were: J. W. 
Ring, president Model Mill Co., Johnson 
City, Tenn; C. C .Ladd, president Osce- 
ola (Wis.) Milling Co; E. Nattkemper, 
with American Hominy Co., Indianapolis, 
es R. A. Love, of Shipton, Anderson 
& .» grain importers, Live l, Eng; 
Albert A. Keene, millers’ pirat rag Mors 

It is rather early in the season to be 
laying embargoes on grain for Baltimore, 
but in doing so the railroads blame their 
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action on the scarcity of boats and cars, 
and on a plethora and congestion of 
grain, ignoring the fact that a scarcity 
of elevator or terminal facilities at this 
port might really have some bearing on 
the case. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Aug. 21.—The flour 
output of the Rochester mills last week 
was 11,400 bbls, of which 7,700 were 
spring wheat flour. This represented 56 
per cent of capacity, compared with 9,800, 
or 48 per cent, the previous week, 9,200, 
or 45 per cent, a year ago, and 16,500, or 
83 per cent, two years ago. 

Flour-trading was at a standstill last 
week so far as the spring wheat millers 
were concerned, Eastern buyers refused 
to pay the advance asked by mills, and 
scarcely any new business was'done with 
Boston or New York jobbers. Reselling 
hurt the trade of the local mills, too, some 
of them running into their own flour 
offered by resellers at prices lower than 
they could make it. 

Mill prices were advanced to the high- 
est of the season. Spring patents at the 
close were quoted at $8.70@8.75, wood, 
Boston. No business was reported at 
this price. Early in the week they were 
quoted at $8.30@8.40, and a little business 
was done by one of the mills. City prices 
were quoted at $8.10@8.30, wood, but 
millers predicted an advance this week. 

Spring clears were in light demand. 
A few small lots moved the first of the 
week at $7.40@7.50, wood, Boston, but 
when the price was advanced to $7.70@ 
7.75, business ceased. Little business 
was done with the Rochester trade. 

High prices were obtained for spring 
low-grade flour, there being some demand 
from Boston at $4.50@4.75, jute, and one 
mill sold a car at $5, jute, New York. 
Since other flours have advanced, the de- 
mand for low-grade has improved sub- 
stantially. 

Winter wheat mills had a better run, 
there being an increased demand for new 
flour. Local mills are now grinding new 
wheat, and report the quality good. Win- 
ter straights sold at $6.75@6.90, wood, 
Boston. Shipping directions came in 
moderately. ‘lhe city price of winters 
was advanced to $7, wood. 

Rye flour mills had a larger business, 
despite an advance of 25c bbl. Sales were 
made at $6.35@6.45, wood, Boston. Sat- 
urday as high as $6.60 was quoted. New 
rye is coming in, and the quality is the 
best in years. The crop turned out good 
in this locality. 

Graham flour was firmly held at last 
week’s advance. Sales were made at 
$6.10@6.25, wood, Boston. An advance 
of 30c was made in city prices, sales be- 
ing reported here at $6.50, wood. Entire 
wheat flour was offered at $7@7.25, wood, 
Boston, while local buyers paid $7.70. 
Demand for graham and entire wheat 
flour was moderate. 

An increased demand for millfeed 
caused an advance to the highest price of 
the season. Sales of spring bran were 
made at $26.25, in 100’s, Boston. Spring 
middlings were in fair demand and firm 
at $28.50@29.50. One mill reported sales 
of fancy at $31.50. Winter bran advanced 
to $27, winter middlings to $31 and rye 
feed to $27@28, in 100’s, Rochester. 
Corn feeds were in light demand, corn 
meal selling at $40 ton, Rochester. 


THE PRICE OF BREAD 

Inquiry among Rochester bakers affords 
the impression there will be no immediate 
advance in bread. William Deininger 
said he saw no reason for an immediate 
change, but he added, “If the price of 
flour rises to $9@10 bbl, it will be a dif- 
ferent matter.” He said his two bakeries 
had enough flour on hand to last some 
time. 

Anthony Baking Co: “If flour is going 
any higher, or even stay where it is, we 
do not see how an increase in the price of 
bread can be avoided. A year or so ago 
flour was high, with the same talk of it 
going higher, but it dropped.” 

The superintendent of a large baker) 
said he thought the economies of the small 
bakers had much to do with the price o! 
bread remaining as it is. The small deal- 
ers were willing to work at small margins 
and sell at the present price. The larger 
shops could not well ignore these bakers, 
and raise 
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agriculture, asked what he thought about 
an advance in bread, said prices could not 
be advanced because of scarcity of wheat. 
Upon manufacturing cost alone could 
bakers raise prices. 


NOTES 
The August forecast of the New York 
state buckwheat crop, as made by the 
government, is for a yield of 6,270,000 
bus, compared with 5,320,000 last year. 


Henry Perrigo, formerly Rochester 
manager of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. is now devoting all his time to his 
new winter and spring wheat mill in 
Pittsford. 

R. J. ATKrns. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 21.—Flour prices 
at the close were as strong as at any time 
during the past month. Values were ad- 
vanced 40@60c bbl from the low point 
of the week. ‘This resulted in buyers 
coming on the market a little more free- 
ly, although they were strong in their 
refusal to pay the full advance asked. 

There were a few sales of a car here 
and there at 20@25c bbl under open pre- 
vailing quotations, but no large lines. 
Some New York straights were sold early 
in the week at $6.35, in sacks, about 3,000 
bbls being disposed of at this price, but 
the market on this grade later advanced 
materially. 

At the close, Minneapolis ,patents 
ranged up to $8.75, spring country pat- 
ents $7.90 to 8.40 and special short pat- 
ents $8.65@8.90, all in wood. Kansas 
patents in sacks ranged $7.20@8 in sacks, 
and soft winter patents $7@7.90. 


WHEAT SAMPLES FROM THE WEST 
Samples of new spring wheat from 
South Dakota, brought from the West by 
a Boston flour man, bear out the state- 
ment of the serious damage done in that 
section. The wheat is badly shriveled, 
and it is evident it will take several bush- 
els more to produce a barrel of flour than 
under ordinary conditions. 

The same flour man showed samples of 
wheat from Kansas, fully matured and 
handsome to look upon. The exhibition 
of these samples has convinced many 
skeptical membters of the flour trade here 
that the report of damage and poor crops 
in the Dakotas is not all talk, but has 
some real foundation. 


SMALL FLOUR STOCKS 


The amount of flour held by jobbers 
for resale at the present time is prac- 
tically nothing, and those members of the 
bakery trade who have been counting 
upon getting what flour they needed to 
carry them along until conditions be- 
came more settled will soon be forced to 
buy from the mills, no matter what the 
price may be. Millers’ agents who have 
been combing the market for flour to 
sell again state that it is now almost im- 
possible to get any; there is none on the 
market, as any one fortunate to have any 
is holding onto the same. 

The outlook for a railroad strike at 
this writing does not look well, and New 
England will be caught with the smallest 
stocks of flour on hand in years, should 
the strike be put into operation. Three 
weeks ago there were only about two 
weeks’ reserve supply on hand in Boston 
to meet any possible emergency. Since 
that time the arrivals have just about 
covered the consumptive demand, pos- 
sibly a little less. 

livery one in the trade has been hold- 
ing off from the purchase of flour in the 
expectation that the market would react, 
and that much lower prices would pre- 
vail. No one bought any to speak of, 
and now prices are soaring without any 
prospect of relief. 

NOTES 


A voluntary petition in bankruptcy was 
filed Aug. 12 by William D. Leonard, 
Holden, Mass. Liabilities, $4,335; assets, 
$800, 


A new corporation, the Century Mill- 
ers’ Agents, Inc., Chelsea, Mass., was 
filed Aug. 5, to engage in the flour and 
grain business. Capital, $5,000. Presi- 
dent, M. F. Culliney; treasurer, Grace F. 
Donnelly. 


Among the visitors on ’change last week 
were William Osmond, Great Bend, Kan- 
sas; C. E. Gwinn, Gwinn Milling Co., 
Columbus; C. N. Bell, Philadelphia; C. 
B. Mueller, J. M. Jenks, Chicago; A. L. 
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Murphy, Columbia, S. C; H. E. Hughes, 
Minneapolis, and John Osborne, Batavia, 
N. ¥. 


Emil Braun, of Dayton, Ohio, widely 
known all over the United States as an 
expert in the baking business, has been in 
New England several weeks on a com- 
bined vacation and business trip. While 
here, Mr. Braun was engaged by some of 
the large baking concerns in Greater Bos- 
ton to apply his efficiency methods to 
their business, with very satisfactory re- 
sults. Louis W. DePass. 


NASHVILLE 

Nasuvit1e, Tenn., Aug. 21.—Soft win- 
ter wheat flour was very much unsettled 
last week, on account of the violent fluc- 
tuations of wheat. Prices declined, but 
later recovered, and were around the 
record mark for the season. There was 
a change of 20@30c bbl during the early 
part of the week. 

Trading was quiet, southeastern buyers 
not showing any inclination to take on 
any more flour than their necessities com- 
pel. The indications are-that operations 
will continue along this line for some time 
to come. Jobbers who usually take lots 
of 1,000 bbls are now confining orders 
largely to car lots and less. Shipping in- 
structions are being received freely from 
those who contracted earlier in the season. 

At the close, prices for soft winter 
flour were substantially as follows: best 
or short patents, in cotton, f.o.b. Ohio 
River, $7.50@7.75; standard or regular 
patents, $6.95@7.25; long patents, l5c 
under standard; low-grades, 30@50c un- 
der standard. 

Rehandlers of Minnesota and Kansas 
City flours reported business quiet, with 
prices strong at the close. Jobbers were 
endeavoring to buy from each other, only 
wanting enough flour to tide them through 
for a short time. Quotations: spring 
wheat patents, cotton or jute, delivered 
Nashville, $7.75@8.10; hard winter pat- 
ents, $7@7.30. 

Wheat moved in a broad range during 
the week, changing about 10c, with small 
difference as the net result. No. 2 red 
wheat was quoted around $1.55 at Nash- 
ville at the close, and buyers were bid- 
ding $1.45@1.50 for Tennessee wheat. 
Much of the local wheat is said to grade 





poorly. 

Millfeed strong, demand being greater 
than the output of the mills. Quotations: 
soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, 
f.o.b. Ohio River, $22@23; mixed feed, 
$24@25; standard middlings, $27@28. 

OUTPUT 

Nashville and outside mills, with a 
capacity of 142,740 bbls, showed an out- 
put last week of 101,904, or 71 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 104,184 bbls 
and 80 per cent of capacity the preced- 
ing week, 78.7 the same week in 1915, 
76.4 in 1914, 63.6 in 1913 and 60.8 in 1912. 


STOCKS 


Stocks, with comparison, as reported 
through the Nashville Grain Exchange: 
Aug. 19 Aug. 12 





WO, DOR ens cccctccesese 31,000 32,000 
Wheat, bus ....... ° 667,000 660,000 
Corn; bus ....... +s. 75,000 74,000 
Gate, BUS ovens va - 330,000 207,000 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 410 cars. 

NOTES 

Kentucky millers report that much of 
the late-threshed wheat is in unsatisfac- 
tory condition, and some of it sprouting. 

The commissioner of agriculture of 
Kentucky reports the August condition 
of corn in Kentucky at 90, compared with 
87 in July. 

The Snider Roller Mills Co., with capi- 
tal stock of $25,000, has mn organi 
at Denton, N. C., by J. W. Snider, R. F. 
Steed and others. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has entered an order further suspending 
the new tariff of southern carriers on 
self-rising flour until Feb. 9, 1917. The 
railroads proposed to withdraw the tran- 
sit privilege on self-rising flours, resulting 
in a complaint being filed by several large 
manufacturers. 

Nashville bakers have not yet changed 
the price or size of loaves of bread, but if 
raw material continues to advance it is 
expected that some.steps will soon be con- 
sidered. The large bread manufacturers 
anticipated their needs for flour earlier 
in the season, and are not yet feeling the 
effect of high flour. Joun Lerrer. 
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The output of flour by mills repre- 
sented at ‘Loledo, with a combined weekly 
capacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week 
ending Aug. 19 was 38,700, or 81 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 22,700, 
or 47 per cent, the previous week, 41,200, 
or 86 per cent, a year ago, 33,700, or 70 
per cent, two years ago, and 39,300, or 82 
per cent, three years ago. 

Flour prices were marked up 30c bbl 
to correspond with the higher level in 
wheat. 

The sensational news on the crop situ- 
ation in the Northwest and Canada seems 
to have paralyzed the judgment of the 
flour-buying public, and what orders are 
coming are confined entirely to quick- 
shipment business. The smaller mills are 
reported in some instances shut down 
temporarily. This leaves the larger mills 
in a position to take advantage of quick 
requirements, and the aggregate volume 
of orders booked is large enough to 
keep the Toledo mills running full time. 

The wheat movement in this section is 
large and, so far as supplies are con- 
cerned, is quite a bear argument. Mill- 
ers are getting more wheat than they 
need. Prices, however, closely follow the 
advance in other markets, and millers are 
reluctantly compelled to hedge a good 
part of their purchases. 

Foreigners are out of the market, and 
do not even answer cable offers. 

Millfeed demand is widespread, and a 
good business at advancing prices is re- 
ported. Prices were marked up $1 ton 
last week. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Fifteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 111,660 
bbls, for the week ending Aug. 19 made 
68,894, or 61 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 67,418, or 56 per cent, the 
previous week, by 20 mills of 119,760 bbls 
capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 
Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield. 
Harter Milling Co., Toledo. 
National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Blev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 
INDIANA 


Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour. 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg. 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 
Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville, 
MICHIGAN 


Eldred Mill Co., Jackson. 

Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 


NOTES 

Ohio farmers need about two inches of 
rain to put the ground in condition for 
fall plowing. Unless there is relief, this 
situation will soon attract unfavorable 
mention. 

The Indiana Millers’ Association will 
hold an outing at Maxinkuckee, Saturday, 
Sunday and Monday, Sept. 2-4, for grain 
dealers and millers and their families. 
There will be no business sessions. 

A. Mennel, president of the Harter 
Milling Co., after spending several 
months in Alaska, is expected home early 
next week. While passing through the 
Canadian Northwest, Mr. Mennel failed 
to note the sensational damage reported 
from some parts, 


Dr. E. F. Ladd, president of the North 
Dakota Agricultural College, as pure 
food commissioner, recently prohibited 





the sale of Calumet baking powder in 
North Dakota, on the ground that the 
company made fraudulent claims in its 
advertising. The Calumet Baking Powder 
Co. has retaliated by starting a suit for 
$100,000 damages against Dr. Ladd. 





INDIANA 

Inpranapouis, Inv., Aug. 21.—The out- 
put represented in week-end reports of 
indianapolis flour mills shows a steady 
decline as against a week ago, most mils 
doing barely a half-time business. Prices 
are still on the increase, and this seems to 
have buyers frightened out of the market. 
All sales call for small lots, and several 
sections took nothing last week. The bis- 
cuit and cracker bakers declare that, as 
long as prices remain on the present 
level, they will continue to take spar- 
ingly. 

There were renewals of offers from 
Europe, but bids were too far out of line 
to be seriously considered. Millers, early 
in the new-crop movement, usually do 
considerable business with the South and 
East, especially certain New England 
sections, but nothing was sold there last 
week, 

The Indianapolis flour market never 
wavered from its recent upward trend 
and finished the week the highest this 
year. Soft winter goods were advanced 
10c, wheat pulling the product up with it. 

The outlet on teed remains strong, due 
to the continued hot weather. 


NOTES 

Indianapolis flour production for the 
week, 6,285 bbls. 

Quotations: soft winter patent, in jute, 
57.15@7.25 bbl; No. 2 wheat, $1.42 bu; 
mixed feed, $25 ton. 

Richmond millers report having paid as 
high as $1.50 for some extra good wheat, 
this apparently being the top mark for 
the week in the state. ; 

In spite of the heavy advance in wheat, 
numerous sections are holding the grain, 
hoping it will pass the $1.50 mark. Al- 
ready talk of wheat going to $1.70 is 
being heard. 

J. M. Pearson. 





PHILADELPHIA 
PuHiLavELpuia, Pa., Aug. 21.—The flour 
market was unsettled because of the fre- 
quent and wide fluctuations in wheat. 
Most of the large jobbers and bakers had 
enough flour for current needs, and were 
unwilling to operate to any extent at 
ruling prices. Mill limits are much above 
the views of buyers, and there is nothing 
doing except in relatively cheap second- 
hand stocks. The latter sold at $6.90@7, 
wood, for standard bakers spring patent, 
while manufacturers’ limits ranged above 
Spring wheat clear sold on the spot 
as low as $6@6.25, wood, but the mills are 
now asking $6.75@7. Winters, both hard 
and soft, are held above the views of buy- 
ers, and the market is practically nominal. 
The City mills are holding prices firm, 

but report very little demand. 


NOTES 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 29,226,- 
906 bus, against 14,588,464 for the same 
time last year. 

The Port Richmond elevator has noti- 
fied the trade that, until further’ notice, 
no grain will be received at the elevator 
from boats. 

Herman F. Wright manager of the 
Crescent Milling Co., Fairfax, Minn., was 
here last week; also R. A. Love, a grain 
merchant of Liverpool, Eng. 

Samvuet S. DanreEts. 





The Denver (Colo.) city council has 
ordered an investigation of a charge that 
local bakers are selling short-weight 
loaves. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,800 
bbls, was 21,757, or 53 per cent of ca- 
pacity, last week, against 25,709, or 63 per 
cent, the previous week, and 9,322, or 23 
per cent, a year ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 37,905, or 67 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 27,895, or 49 per cent, the 
previous week, and 19,968, or 39 per cent, 
a year ago. 

There was a good business for prompt 
shipment in soft wheat flours last week in 
coast and California markets. Buyers’ 
stocks are at a low level on the north 
Pacific seaboard and in San Francisco 
territory, and buying was largely for im- 
mediate requirements. Blue-stem family 
patent was advanced Saturday 20c, to 
$6.20 bbl in 49’s, and bakers patent to 
$6.10 in 98’s, cotton. 

Active inquiry continues from the East 
and Southeast for soft wheat flour, but 
as most of the country mills are booked 
as far ahead as they care to sell, and as 
the present demand is largely for prompt 
shipment, the interior mills booked little 
business last week. 

Flour has been going to the East and 
Southeast, however, in considerable vol- 
ume from some of the port mills, in 
spite of their having to absorb the freight 
haul on wheat from the fields to tide- 
water. One large port mill is making a 
shipment this week to southeastern terri- 
tory of 20 cars of flour, which represents 
and unprecedented condition on _ this 
coast. 

Business in hard wheat flours was at a 
standstill last week, excepting small-lot 
trade for needy buyers. No one is buy- 
ing more than enough to take care of 
requirements from day to day until the 
market becomes more settled. Kansas 
mills have, as a rule, completely with- 
drawn from the market, refusing to quote 
under such unsettled conditions as pre- 
vail at present. 

The prevailing quotation on Dakota 
first patent until Thursday was $8.45@ 
8.55 bbl, and on Montana first patent 
$7.20@7.75. These prices were advanced 
10@20c bbl at the close of the week. 


With increased mill operations, feed is 
becoming weaker, but is in fair demand. 
Local bran was quoted at the week-end 
at $24@25 ton and shorts, $27@28; Mon- 
tana bran $22@22.50 and shorts $25@26. 

UNITED KINGDOM DEMAND REVIVES 

There has been active inquiry recently 
from United Kingdom importers for Pa- 
cific Coast flours. A number of firm bids 
have ‘been received, but most of them 
have been below prices which Pacific 
Coast millers would entertain. A d 
percentage of the inquiries and bids have 
been for round lots of flour, and some 
large orders have been booked, among 
them several full-cargo lots for rail ship- 
ment to eastern ports for export, no ships 
being available from this coast. 


THE HARVEST 


The weather has continued favorable 
for cutting and threshing, and cutting is 
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Baking Bread for the German Army 


The dough entering the machine where it is molded for 3- and 5-lb loaves 


and the quality of the grain is almost uni- 
formly high. 

Last week saw an end of the heavy 
sales of wheat by farmers, and until’ the 


Baking Bread for the German Army 


The kneading-machines with delivery chutes 


now completed over a large part of the 
Pacific Northwest. New wheat is moving 
to terminal markets in moderate volume. 
Yield continues to exceed expectations, 





Baking Bread for the German Army 
Setting the prepared dough in trays 


latter part of the week, when there was 
some increased selling on the advance in 
the market, the movement appeared to 
be pretty well dried up for the time be- 
ing. Most of the farmers who were hold- 
ing around $1 bu have marketed all they 
care to sell, and others are holding out 
for higher prices. 

The price paid farmers up to Friday 
of last week ranged $1.05@1.10 bu for 
blue-stem and Turkey red, with other 
grades ruling 2@3c bu lower. 

Bids on the Seattle Merchants’ Ex- 
change, Aug. 18: Turkey red, $1.20 bu; 
blue-stem, $1.19; fife, $1.1514; forty-fold, 
$1.15; club, $1.1414; red Russian, $1.14; 
No. 1 oats, $29.50 ton; feeding barley, $31. 


NOTES 

Receipts of wheat July 1-Aug. 18 at 
Seattle, 554 cars; at Tacoma, 575; at 
Portland, 510. 

Some of the mills of Utah and south- 
ern Idaho have very light supplies of 
wheat, and are seeking requirements in 
Washington and Oregon. 

Atlantic seaboard exporters of barley, 
and central states dealers, have been in 
coast markets: for north Pacific states 
and California barley, and indications are 
for a good movement of this cereal for 
rail shipment east. 


Samples of new-crop wheat continue to 
show that it is much better than the last 
crop. Gluten tests made by mills are 
running at an average of 27@30 per cent 
for club and 30@38 for blue-stem. The 


grain has matured under most satisfac- 
tory conditions, with plump berries and 
the gluten of good quality. Central Mon- 
tana wheat promises also to be of very 
high milling quality. 





OREGON 

PortLanp, Orecon, Aug. 21.—The flour 
market is strong on the $6 basis for pat 
ents. Wheat has fluctuated more or less 
since this price was named, but the quo- 
tation has been well maintained. Straights 
are listed at $5.30@5.80, valley flours at 
$5.80, export brands around $5.20, whole 
wheat at $6.20, and graham at $6. Do 
mestic business is of fair proportions, but 
export trade is still slack. 

With the increase in millfeed stocks, 
prices in this line have weakened. Bran 
is now quoted at the mills at $24 ton, 
and shorts at $26. Rolled barley is higher 
at $33. Cracked corn has advanced to 
$43, and whole corn is quoted at $42. 

The excitement in the wheat market in 
the Northwest subsided materially last 
week, but present prices are at the high 
est point. of the season. At the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, September bids on 
Friday were: blue-stem, $1.18; forty- 
fold, $1.15; club, $1.14; fife, $1.16; red 
Russian, $1.13. 

Oats are firm at $28.75 bid for Sep- 
tember delivery, but trade is not heavy. 


STATE CROP SUMMARY 

The weekly Oregon weather and crop 
summary says: “Grain harvesting contin- 
ued throughout the week, and the work 
is now well advanced. Threshing has be- 
come general, and the yields so far re- 
ported are satisfactory both as to quality 
and quantity. 

“Corn has made splendid growth, and 
while still somewhat backward on account 
of the cold weather earlier in the season, 
it has improved so much lately that it is 
expected a good crop will mature before 
the fall frosts occur.” 


HEAVY SALES TO THE EAST 

Estimates of the amount of business 
done during the recent heavy buying 
period vary from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 
bus, and a few dealers figure that full) 
half the crop passed out of growers’ 
hands in that time. A few export cargo 
sales are known to have been made, but 
by far the larger part of the trade was 
for account of eastern millers. At the 
same time speculators here and in the 
interior were not idle. 

Buying i ie rather short when Chi- 
cago slumped, Friday’s rise in the East 
might have started the ball rolling again, 
but showery weather in the Inland Em- 
pire in the midst of harvest made the 
trade cautious about venturing in. 


HIGH PRICE FOR BARLEY 


The barley market has also had « 
boom. With a good part of the barley 
crop in the eastern Oregon and Wash 
ington sections sold, buyers turned their 
attention to Idaho, 

A warehouse fight developed in th: 
Lewiston districts, participated in ) 
interior and Portland buyers, and the 
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Baking Bread for the German Army 


Flour stored in a Berlin war bakery that turns out daily 26,000 army loaves 


price was run up to the Coast equivalent 
of about $35 ton, a price considerably 
above a parity with any consuming mar- 
ket. The best bid price on brewing bar- 
ley here has not been over $33.50. Fri- 
day Portland buyers were bidding more 
modestly in the country. 
* os 

\nnouncement is made that T. Urabe, 
Portland manager for Mitsui, is to be 
transferred to Australia. He will be suc- 
ceeded by R. Ishida. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco, Cat, Aug. 21.—The 
decidedly bearish attitude held by most 
buyers in this market during the past 30 
to 60 days has been largely dispelled by 
a feeling that higher prices are likely to 
rule for some time. Buyers, however, 
are showing hesitancy in contracting for 
future needs, and are generally limiting 
their purchases to prompt shipment. 

Prices named by eastern mills last week 
were somewhat firmer. Kansas first pat- 
ent was offered at 7.30@7.60; Dakota 
first patent, $8.40@8.60; Montana first 
patent, $7.40@7.60,—basis 98’s, cotton, 
delivered San Francisco. : 

First clear flour was in good demand, 
with a number of mills sold up to the 
present. Macaroni factories in particular 
showed interest in contracting for future 
needs, a number of round lots being sold. 
Second clear was also in active demand. 
First clear was quoted at $5.30@5.50; 
second clear, $3.60@3.90, bbl, 98’s, cotton, 
delivered San Francisco. This is the top 
price secured for this class of flour for a 
number of seasons. 

Offerings of millfeed were unusually 
heavy, northern bran, in particular, being 


offered in such quantities that one or two 
mills had difficulty in finding sufficient 
market to absorb their offerings, and re- 
sulted in further declines of $1 ton. 
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The flour trade last week suffered under 
the influence of the abnormal cash wheat 
premiums. Demand was limited to small 
lots for prompt shipment, on which buy- 
ers reluctantly paid the high prices mill- 
ers are compelled.to ask. Prices on Sat- 
urday were unchanged from previous 
week, millers holding quotations right up 
to the cost of cash wheat. Some mills in 
the South experienced a fair demand, but 
volume of business done was small. 

Cabling was light and, when prices 
were asked and quoted, no further inter- 
est was shown by the prospective buyer, 
and no sales were reported to either the 


Baking Bread for the German Army 


Regulating the inflow of materials to the kneading-machines 


White bran was quoted at $24.75@25.50; 
shorts, $27@27.50; middlings, $35@36; 
red bran, $24.50; mixed feed, $25.50; 
shorts, $26.50. 


Baking Bread for the German Army 
Transporting the prepared dough to the ovens 


United Kingdom or the Continent. The 
demand from Latin America and the 
West Indies has also fallen off, and but 
little business was done there. 
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Due to the erratic course of the wheat 
market, millers in the local market had a 
hard time last week trying to decide the 
actual value of flour. Buyers, however, 
showed no interest, and very few book- 
ings were made. Clears of good strength 
were offered freely, but little business 
resulted. . 

Quotations at the close: hard winter 
fancy patent, $6.15@6.40; straight, $5.90 
@6; first clear, $4.85@5.10; second clear, 
$4@4.15; low-grade, $3.60@3.75,—jute. 
Soft winter fancy patent, $6.25@6.50; 
second patent, $5.90@6.10; extra fancy, 
$5.75@5.90; second clear, $4.50@5; low- 
grade, $3.75@4,—jute or cotton. Pacific 
Coast soft fancy patent, $6.25@6.40; 
straight, $6.15@630. Spring patent, 
$7.75@8; first clear, $6.60@6.85,—jute. 
Rye, $6.25; dark, $6,—jute. 

Demand for millfeed was quiet and 
listless. Prices were firmer, and offer- 
ings light. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 40,800 bbls, 
for the week ending Aug. 19 was 22,100, 
representing 54 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 14,100, or 35 per cent, the 
previous week, 33,300, or 82 per cent, a_ 
year ago, and 34,200, or 84 per cent, in 
1914, 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 60,300 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 45,300, repre- 
senting 75 per cent, compared with 
39,000, or 65 per cent, the previous week, 
43,600, or 72 per cent, a year ago, and 
41,300, or 69 per cent, in 1914. 


German Baking for the Army 


The pictures: on these two pages, illus- 
trating the baking of bread in Berlin for 
the German armies on the eastern front, 
are from photographs by Stenner, of Ber- 
lin, and are copyrighted in the United 
States by George Grantham Bain, of 
New York City. Although the German 
armies use field bakeries, they are far less 
dependent on them than the allies, and 
the German system of military transpor- 
tation has been so highly developed that 
the troops in Russian Poland are fed 
with bread baked in Berlin the previous 
day. The bakeries supplying bread for 
the armies in the field are turning out 
bread rations for some 3,000,000 men 
every day. 


Baking Bread for the German Army 


Cooling room in a German war bakery 
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CHICAGO 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


Cuicaco, Int., Aug. 17.—Cracker man- 
ufacturers in this vicinity seem to be in 
about the same position as are bread 
bakers as to a supply of flour. Most 
of them have low stocks, and small book- 
ings with the mills. Few bakers are 
willing to contract at present prices, or 
for delivery some time hence. 

Pacific Coast flour forms a real factor 
in the trade now, due to most of the 
mills in Washington, Oregon and parts 
of Montana quoting here at 30@50c be- 
low the prices of mills in southern IIli- 
nois, Missouri and states tributary to this 
market. 

There has been less inquiry from 
cracker bakers of the Chicago mills on 
new flour than probably for four or five 
years. At this season of the year the 
mills are usually well booked up with 
cracker manufacturers. 

The highest quotations on flour made 
by local mills are $6.50@6.75 bbl, bulk, 
Chicago. Representatives from Pacific 
Coast mills have called on the trade here 
and are today offering club wheat flour 
at $6.35@6.50 bbl, jute. This quality 
of flour is being used by the cracker 
manufacturers without blending. The 
blue-stem flours require mixing with oth- 
ers. 

BREAD FLOUR 

It is impossible at this time to quote 
prices on bread flour that would be of 
interest to the trade, owing to the 
irregularity of wheat and the daily fluc- 
tuation of quotations on both patents 
and low-grades. Chicago bread bakers, 
and in fact all those through this terri- 
tory, have far less flour on hand than 
in many years. Should a railroad strike 
occur, the baking ‘industry would prob- 
ably be affected far more seriously than 
any other from lack of flour. 

Two Chicago bakers who buy flour in a 
large way claim they own enough to 
carry them until the latter part of Sep- 
tember. The smaller bakers are mak- 
ing purchases daily in the open market, 
and a great many resales are reported. 
Southwestern 95 per cent patents are 
most sought, and are today offered at a 
far wider range than at any time on 
the new crop. A flour merchant, in 
close touch with the mills and bakers, 
today received offers of flour from mills 
at $6.50 for low price and $6.90 for 
high, based on Chicago delivery, in jutes. 
Short patents, of 60 per cent grade, .are 
held as high as $7@7.10 bbl, jute. 

The sale of bread in Chicago at pres- 
ent by the wholesale bakers is large. 
On account of the daily press giving wide 
publicity to the crop scare and the ex- 
ceedingly high cost of flour, department 
stores and retailers of food report sales 
of flour to the housewife have fallen off 
materially within the past two weeks, and 
less bread is being baked in the homes 
than ordinarily. Some of the larger bak- 
ers contend that, if bread flour could be 
bought as low as $6.25, jute, contracts 
would be made quite freely. 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour is being sold and going into 
consumption to a far greater extent than 
a month ago, due to the fact that the 
mills of Wisconsin and this vicinity are 
offering white patent at as low as $5.90 
@6.15 bbl, jute, Chicago. Comparing 
this product with that of wheat flour, 
the housewife finds it far more profitable 
for use. 


WHOLESALE BREAD PRICES 


Chicago bread bakers have taken no 
action yet toward advancing prices. The 
smaller ones probably feel the high cost 
of raw materials, mainly flour, more than 
do the larger ones. Each class appears 
to be slow in changing prices.. Aside 
from the high cost of flour, many bakers 
contend that the return on stale bread is 
much larger than for several months. 

It has been stated in the dailies that 
the larger bakers were unable to make 
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their usual purchases of flour to carry 
them through the fall and winter months, 
as has been their custom. In conse- 
quence, the bakers are claimed to be 
operating without profit, with no imme- 
diate prospect of flour being purchasable 
on a basis insuring them a margin. 
NOTES 

The Piper Baking Co., one of the 
oldest bakeries in Chicago, is having 
plans made for a new bakery. 

Joseph Bell, secretary National Asso- 
ciation of Master Bakers, after attending 
the annual meeting of the association at 
Salt Lake City, made a tour of Yellow- 
stone National Park with several bakers. 
He is expected to return to Chicago Aug. 
21, and will then take a vacation of two 
weeks in Wisconsin. 

C. H. CHatren. 





Philadelphia 

PuitaverpHia, Pa., Aug. 17.—The 
large bakers and jobbers here have not 
bought much flour for forward shipment. 
Stocks on hand will not last beyond 30 
to 60 days. As a rule, bakers positively 
refuse to give consideration to the pur- 
chase of flour based upon present wheat 
prices. 

The advance in wheat is sharply bring- 
ing the question of a raise in the price of 
bread to the bakers’ attention. Bakers’ 
labor has increased practically 50 to 100 
per cent, and with nearly the same rise 
in the average price of raw materials, 
they are compelled to reduce the size of 
the ordinary 5c loaf so that it would 
appear hardly any larger than a good- 
sized bun. 

In the bakers’ regulation rye mix, 
clears are being used more conserva- 
tively. 

The consumption of crackers and fancy 
biscuit is above normal, notwithstanding 
there has been a raise in price in many 
of the most popular varieties. 

The cracker factories have secured suf- 
ficient stocks of flour to cover their 
wants for at least 60 days. 

Hard winter wheat flour is about 50c 
bbl below spring flour, and soft wheat 
flour is nearly $1 bbl below spring. 

The consumption of rye flour is rather 
moderate at present, but prices are firm 
under light supplies. The near-by prod- 
uct brings $5.25@5.75 bbl, while western 
brands command $5.50@6.25. 

The demand for both cakes and pies, 
since fruit is arriving freely, is excep- 
tionally good. 

In bakers’ supplies, sugar has declined, 
but most of the other materials have ad- 
vanced. 

NOTES 

Frank Brown will open a modern bak- 
ery in Lebanon County, Pennsylvania. 

The Heinbach Baking Co., of Allen- 
town, Pa., has been incorporated; capital 
stock, $25,000. 

H. Thomas Sassaman, 45 years old, 
who died at Reading, Pa., was one of 
the leading bakers in that city. 

Michael Sommers, who owned a mod- 
ern bakery at Seventeenth Street and 
Susquehanna Avenue, died _ recently, 
aged 54. 

A $35,000 addition to the Joel A. Ar- 
nold bread and pretzel bakery at Read- 
ing, Pa., is being pushed. It is at 921 
Walnut Street. 

The Bureau of Weights and Measures 
threatens to enforce the penalties of the 
old Pennsylvania blue law which compels 
bread to be sold by weight. 

Jacob Fine, a baker of 1212 Mount 
Ephraim Avenue, Camden, N. J., was 
arrested for purloining loaves of bread 
from the box of a rival baker. 

Captain Frank Muller, of Philadel- 
phia, has started the first field bakery 
at El Paso to supply the needs of the 
Pennsylvania soldiers along the Mexican 


border. The plant has six hig ovens, and 
48 men are kept at work in shifts, turn- 
ing out 6,000 loaves of bread daily. 

When the sudden collapse of the ware- 
house and plant of the W. C. Davis bak- 
ery, 518 South Fifth Street, Camden, 
N. J., took place, the 50 bakers employed 
in the lower part barely escaped with 
their lives. Loss, $10,000. About 240 
tons of flour stored on the second floor 
broke down the supports. 

Plans are being made for a large 
modern bakery in West Philadelphia by 
the Freihofer Bakery Co., which operates 
two big bakeries in other portions of the 
city. It will be located at Fifty-second 
Street and Florence Avenue, fronting the 
West Chester Railroad, on a triangular 
lot. For it, $5,000 cash was paid, and 
a mortgage of $61,000 given as a lien for 
future improvements. It is to cater to 
the increasing suburban trade. 

The advance in wheat and flour, and 
the strong recommendation of the 10c 
loaf by the National association, have 
brought about a puzzling situation among 
the 500 city bakers. Most of them are 
very willing to adopt a 10c loaf of bread. 
Competition in bread-baking in this city 
is very great, and the small quantity 
buyers are very numerous, as up to this 
time the average 5c loaf weighs 15 ozs. 
Thus far, 10c loaves have not been a 
success, 

E. R. Srewenrs. 





Duluth-Superior 


Dvturs, Minn., Aug. 18.—Flour buy- 
ers hope for the advance in prices to be 
checked, and that sharp breaks might de- 
velop when they might cover some of 
their future requirements. Present buy- 
ing is only as needed for prompt ship- 
ment, and in small lots. 

Bakeries are enjoying a good business 
in bread, pies, cookies, etc. Increased 
tourist and industrial activity has been 
on a large scale, and the consumptive de- 
mand for bakery goods materially in- 
creased. Duluth has had an unusual num- 
ber of conventions this year, and this has 
proven a material benefit to bakers as 
well as others. 

A very satisfactory demand also pre- 
vails for crackers and cookies. Condi- 
tions are quiet, but the strong flour situ- 
ation is interpreted as meaning probable 
advances in prices of goods, 

The Duluth bakery inspector reports 
that bakeries are being kept clean and 
sanitary, déspite the long spell of torrid 
weather. Not an adverse report has been 
filed the past month. 

Demand for eggs is increasing, and the 
price is beginning to advance. Whole- 
salers predict high prices during the late 
fall and early winter. Butter is steady, 
but tending to strength. No features in 
fruit; prices are generally steady to 
lower. Sugar is easier. 

Flour prices are rapidly working up to 
the high mark of a year ago. The steady 
advance, it is intimated, if continued will 
compel bakers to reduce the size of bread 
loaves, or increase the price. Local bak- 
ers covered requirements for some time 
ahead when prices were much lower. No 
change is contemplated as long as sup- 
plies hold out. When bakers are forced 
to buy at the higher prices, no doubt 
there will be higher bread. 


F. G. Cartson. 





Financial Embarrassments 


Robert Block, proprietor of the Old 
Homestead bakery, Oxford, Mich., has 
filed a petition in bankruptcy. Liabili- 
ties, $2,402; assets, $2,064. 

A bankruptcy petition was filed 
against the Milwaukee (Wis.) Bakery 
Co. by the Schrank-Schwarting Co. and 
others. Liabilities are said to be $22,- 
529, and assets $6,652. 


THE NORTHWEST 
FLOUR SUPPLIES SMALL 


Minneapouis, Minn., Aug. 19.—Minne- 
apolis bakers, like others throughout the 
country, were caught napping on the ad- 
vance. They had pinned their faith on 
large wheat crop in the Northwest, and 
were looking forward to buying flour ai 
$4 bbl, or under. Instead, today, mills 
are asking $7@7.10 bbl, bulk, delivered 
to city bakers. Naturally, but little i, 
being bought. 

A few of the larger bakers are under- 
stood to have enough flour on hand or 
bought to last them 30 to 60 days, but 
many of the smaller shops are buying 
from week to week. 


TEN-CENT LOAF AND BREAD PRICES 


Minneapolis and St. Paul bakers ar 
heartily in favor of the action taken by 
the National association at its convention 
in Salt Lake City, pledging support to 
the 10c loaf and, as far as possible, elimi- 
nating the 5c loaf. 

Many shops here are now making a 1c 
loaf, and from now on they will specialize 
on this size and educate the consumer on 
the benefits to be derived by buying the 
larger loaf. 

Notwithstanding the recent very sharp 
advances in flour, Minneapolis bakers 
have not as yet made any change in the 
price of their bread, or decreased the 
weight any. Some, however, have ceased 
making rolls and small goods, in which 
they felt there was a distinct loss. Others 
have advanced the wholesale price of rolls 
from 8c to 10c per doz. Toast has been 
advanced from 10c to 12c lb, bulk, and 
from $1.10 to $1.35 doz, in packages. 


WOULD REVISE BREAD ORDINANCE 


The proposed amendment to the Minne- 
apolis ordinance to standardize the weight 
of a loaf of bread is meeting with de- 
termined opposition from the bakers. The 
amendment proposes a standard weight 
of 16 ounces, but would allow bakers to 
turn out quarter-loaves, half-loaves, 
double-loaves, etc., and adjust prices ac- 
cordingly. 

Bakers contend it is much better, as at 
present, to leave the standard price 5c 


and adjust the size according to fluctua- - 


tions in the flour market, rather than 
establish a standard weight and raise or 
lower the price according to market con- 
ditions. _kxperienced men say that to 
advance the price of bread would be to 
encourage home baking. The council has 
considered the matter but, to date, has 
deferred action. 


NOTES 


Anderson & Erickson have moved into 
their new shop at Moorhead, Minn. 


The Powers Mercantile Co., Minne- 
apolis, is putting in a second oven in its 
bakery department. 

William Neuman will open a bakery at 
Haywood, Wis. He recently bought an 
oven in Minneapolis. 

Percy Thatcher, an _ old-established 
baker at Rochester, Minn., has bought an 
additional oven to increase his capacity. 

Flannery Bros. & Hansen, who operate 
a shop at Edgeley, N. D., have taken over 
the bakery of H. C. McMaster, at Ellen- 
dale. 

A dispatch from Dubuque, Iowa, says 
that bakers there have advanced the price 
of bread Ic per loaf, to offset the advance 
in flour. 

H. B. Newberg has bought the retail 
shop formerly operated by Matt Kaehn, 
241 Twentieth Avenue North, Minne- 
apolis, and is preparing to reopen it. 

Rosert T. Beary. 





Bakery Incorporations 
Golden Star Bread Co., Inc., New York 
City; capital stock, $10,000. Incorpo- 
rators: H. Osterman, M. and L. Adel. 
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BAKERS’ TRADE-MARKS 


Legal Protection Against Infringement—In- 
dividuality in Loaf Shapes—Unfair Imi- 
tations Condemned by Courts 

Applying the legal principle that an 
exclusive trade-mark may rest upon. the 
visual appearance of a product, as well 
as upon a mere name, a decision of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court 
has established the law to be that a baker 
who has combined a name and a peculiar 
shape of bread loaves to identify his 
product in the public mind is entitled to 
enjoin a competitor from imitating the 
combination, although there may be a dis- 
tinguishable difference in the rival names. 

There is, however, no declaration of 
any court which limits a baker in free- 
dom to adopt any size, shape or appear- 
ance of loaf when there is no resulting 
deception of the public as to the source of 
manufacture, 

In the Massachusetts case of George G. 
Fox & Co. vs. Glynn et al, plaintiff had 
adopted Creamalt as a name for bread 
containing milk and malt, the name being 
printed in blue ink on labels attached to 
the bread. As an additional badge of 
individuality, the bread was baked in an 
unusual oval shape, and was steam glazed. 
After the public had come to identify 
this bread as plaintiff’s particular prod- 
uct, defendants began the manufacture 
of Crown Malt bread, simulating the 
color of printing on the labels, and imi- 
tating the shape and appearance of plain- 
tiff’s loaves. 

In granting plaintiff an injunction 
against defendants to prevent further in- 
fringement of plaintiff’s trade-mark, the 
court said: 

“The plaintiff has a valuable good-will 
in the business of manufacturing and 
selling this peculiar kind of bread. This 
good-will is property, and is a valuable 
asset in the plaintiff’s business. . . . It 
is a right of property which the courts 
will guard as carefully as they would 
visible, tangible property. . . . 

“The courts will not recognize trade- 
marks which are not chosen in such a way 
as not to conflict with the rights of others 
to use common names and things, like the 
names of persons and places, and of 
colors and forms with which all are 
familiar. . . . It is important to the 
public to be able to recognize articles of 
manufacture as produced by a known 
and trustworthy maker, through the ap- 
pearance by which they have come to be 
known... . 

“The foundation of the plaintiff’s right 
is the fact that the combination of name, 
size, shape, and condition of surface, 
producing a peculiar visual appearance, 
were all adopted by the plaintiff when 
not in use by any one else, and are such 
a combination as no one else needs to use. 
The shape is found to be unusual, and 
uneconomical for cutting. The general 
right of the defendants to use any size 
or shape or condition of surface that they 
may choose does not give them a right to 
adopt a combination of these, which will 
mislead the public, to the plaintiff’s detri- 
ment and their own advantage.” 

It was claimed by defendants that 
there was no deception of defendant’s 
customers, because the latter were limited 
to retail dealers to whom defendants sold 
at wholesale, but the court decided that 
this was no defense, it appearing that the 
public would naturally be deceived. 


SELLING GOOD-WILL OF A BAKERY 


Although the law disfavors agreements 
which have a tendency to unreasonably 
restrain competition, the validity of fair 
agreements designed to secure the pur- 
chaser of an established business against 
piratical attempts of his predecessor to 
retake the good-will sold, is well recog- 
nized. So, it happens that the Pennsyl- 
vania Superior Court decided the follow- 
ing points in a recent case: 

A husband and wife who jointly sell a 
bakery business, may legally agree not to 
own, engage in, or be employed by any 
other bakery shop in the town where the 
business is situated or the vicinity of 10 
miles, for a period of 10 years from the 
date of the agreement. 

If, after making such an agreement, 
the husband purchases a grocery store 
with a bakery shop connected with it, 
and the wife attends to the business of 
the grocery store in addition to her ordi- 
naty household duties, and sells the bread 
which the husband makes in the bakery, 
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' she may: be held jointly liable with her 


husband in an action for damages for a 
breach of the covenant in the agreement. 
The term “bakery shop,” as used in 
such an agreement, includes not only the 
acts in making the bread and selling it, 
but of selling the product manufactured 
by others, either in a shop especially set 
up for that purchase, or through a place 
where other articles are sold, or peddling 
it without having an established place. 


SALE OF UNWHOLESOME BREAD 

The Alabama Supreme Court lately 
handed down a decision to the effect tnat 
one engaged in the business of serving 
food to customers is under legal obliga- 
tion to use a reasonable degree of care to 
see that the food is fit for human con- 
sumption and free from any unwhole- 
some condition which is apt to cause ill- 
ness. Failure to observe this duty, the 
court holds, will result in legal liability 
for consequent damages. As supporting 
the decision, the judges cite similar de- 
cisions previously announced by the high- 
est courts of Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Georgia, New Jersey and 
Louisiana. 

Although, of course, there must be 
satisfactory proof showing a legitimate 
connection between a customer’s illness 
and food consumed by him, the Alabama 
court finds that the connection may be in- 
ferred from the surrounding circumstan- 
ces when they fairly tend to show that the 
food was unwholesome; for example, 
through the presence of tainted meat. 
See Lovinggood vs. Breenwood Cafe. 


A. L. H. Srreer. 





New York 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 17.—Nearly 
all of the bakers were caught napping 
while waiting for wheat to go lower, 
most of them now having on hand a very 
limited amount of flour. The rapidly 
advancing market of the month has left 
them in a quandary. Nobody can tell 
whether to buy now or wait longer and 
perhaps pay still higher prices. Flour 
that seemed high at $5.25 bbl early in 
the season is now $2 or more higher, with 
the result that many feel that a reaction 
must come, when they will cover their 
needs. 

Looking for a reaction, however, is the 
very thing which has placed buyers in 
their present predicament. Their only 
salvation in the present situation is the 
amount of flour being resold; there seems 
to be about sufficient of this to keep 
bakers from coming into the market at 
present and buying lines of flour. Some 
bakers took advantage of the lower prices 
and bought several months’’supply of 
flour, but they are few in number. 

With the present high prices of flour, 
and with other ingredients being about 
100 per cent higher than a year ago, it 
is extremely difficult for bakers to get 
out even without raising the price of 
bread, 

The sharp advance in wheat and flour 
following the shortage in the wheat crop 
caused talk of an advance in the cost of 
bread to the consumer. This talk was 
increased by the news that the National 
association at Salt Lake City had gone 
on record in favor of the 10c loaf. 

The Housewives’ League of New York 
has already begun to protest, through its 
president, Mrs. Julian Heath, who is 
quoted as saying that the 700,000 mem- 
bers of the organization will boycott all 
breadmakers who attempt to double the 
price of bread. The lady has evidently 
misunderstood the matter at issue, as it 
is only intended to substitute the 10c 
loaf for the 5c loaf, doing away entirely 
with the former, and for 10c giving 
nearly double the quantity of bread. 

The flour and baking trades in New 
York state are feeling the pressure of 
advancing prices. So seriously do deal- 
ers regard the flour situation that they 
are not backward in declaring that bak- 
ers may be compelled either to curtail 
considerably the size of their loaves or 
to advance the price. 

Wholesalers report that a considerable 
number of small bakers in Albany and 
vicinity have been forced out of business 
on account of the high prices of ma- 
terials. The large bakers have fared bet- 
ter, because of their ability to buy raw 
materials in large quantities at lower 
prices and to carry stocks. 

The outlook from the trade point of 
view is that flour and bread will continue 


to advance for some time, perhaps 
through all of next winter. Dealers say 
it will not surprise them if the bakers 
decide to do away entirely with 5c loaves 
next winter. In addition to the advance 
in flour, foodstuffs generally show an 
upward trend. Bakers’ supplies, includ- 
ing cooking oils, compounds, etc., have 
been going up steadily for months, and 
the limit is not in sight. 

Demand for first clears is strong. 
Though the price on this: grade is ex- 
tremely high, the relative difference be- 
tween it and spring patent prices is ap- 
proximately $1.25 bbl, being quoted at 
$6.25@6.50. 

Despite the strong advance in flour 
prices, New York bakers say they will 
not advance the price of bread. One of 
the large baking concerns said that, even 
though fiour should go to $20 bbl, its 
price of bread would not be raised. 

Last year, when the question of advanc- 
ing bread prices was under consideration, 
bakers were in favor of taking such ac- 
tion, but the smaller bakers, thinking 
that they might cut into the larger bakers’ 
trade by not raising prices, refused to 
consider the proposition favorably, which 
is probably responsible for the present 
attitude of the large baking concerns. 

The question of credits to flour jobbers 
is now a very vital one, because with the 
present high prices it takes only half the 
amount of flour it formerly did to carry 
a baker to his limit of credit with the 
jobber. 

Keen competition in the bakery busi- 
ness here tends to keep prices down, but 
bakers, big and little, admitted recently 
that, should flour go much higher, many 
would be put out of business unless the 
increased cost was put upon the consumer. 

Rye is very strong. Grain seems none 
too plentiful, and flour prices have stead- 
ily risen during the past six weeks to 
$5.60@6.25 bbl, jute. 


W. QuAcKENBUSH. 





Omaha Bakers Picnic 


The seventh annual picnic of the Oma- 
ha Master Bakers’ Association was held 
at Valley, Neb. July 27, and was at- 
tended by over 100 bakers, associate 
members and friends. The picnickers as- 
sembled at the bakery of C. W. Ortman, 
and after parading the principal streets 
in gayly decorated automobiles, they 
rode to the grounds 25 miles away. 

A large auto-truck of the T. F. 
Naughtin Co., carrying watermelons, ice 
cream and other things to make the heart 
of the picnickers glad, preceded the 
party. 

The day was ideal for a picnic, and 
there were baseball, games, bathing, etc. 
In the afternoon there was a ball game 
between the bakers and supply men, re- 
sulting in a tie of 19 to 19. 

About eight o’clock the start for home 
was made, and all present gave three 
cheers for the committee, composed of 
J. J. Markey, chairman; Charles Frenzer 
and F. A. Martin. 


NOTES 


Philip Weinehl and family motored out 
to the grounds. 

Albert Witaschek was one of the big 
wholesale bakers present. 

G. C. Kunne and family, and son Oscar 
and family, took an active part. 

J. E. Archbald and F. A. Martin rep- 
resented the Updike Milling Co. 

Omaha bakers, by hearty co-operation, 
are building up a strong organization. 

William Elsassler and J. Singer mo- 
tored from the picnic grounds to Fre- 
mont. 

The bakers gave evidence of being pros- 
perous, from the number of automobiles 
in service. 

Julius Zimmerman, Alexander Tyber- 
ing and Miss Mabel Dotty dispensed 
Fleischmann hospitality. 

C. W. Ortman, ex-president of the 
Nebraska association, was there with his 
family and head baker, C. H. Keller. 

T. F. Naughtin, H. F. Cossgriff and E. 
M. Masilko, of the T. F. Naughtin Co., 
provided the crowd with horns and white 
hats. 

R. A. Thompson, with his wife and 
daughter, represented the R. M. Thomp- 
son Co., distributors for the Sheffield- 
King Milling Co. 
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The picnic this year was quite a radical 
change from former ones, and was an un- 
qualified success. At six p.m. a basket 
picnic dinner was served. 

Andrew Bakke, president of the Ne- 
braska Master Bakers’ Association, and 
of the Omaha association, attended. He 
is planning on trips through the state 
in the interest of the state association. 

Bakers present were not in a mood to 
buy flour on the present markets; they 
are looking for lower prices. A promi- 
nent jobber stated that, on a break, a 
large amount of business would be done. 

R. R. Barber, Robert. Montgomery, 
Horace Erickson and Arthur Peterson 
looked after the interests of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., and distributed fans 
and caps. It was demonstrated that 
Arthur Peterson was the champion swim- 
mer. 





BAKERY PATENTS 
OVEN 

Conrad Dressler, Marlow, England, has 
been granted a patent on an oven. Ap- 
plication filed Feb. 17, 1914; serial No. 
819,286. 

Claim 4 reads: “An oven comprising a 
heating chamber, a cooling chamber 
forming a continuation thereof, a com- 
bustion chamber supported in the heating 
chamber so that gaseous fluid can circu- 
late around it and out of communication 
with the heating and cooling chambers, a 
cooling conduit supported in the cooling 
chamber and connected to the combustion 
chamber, and means for introducing fuel 
in a fluid condition to the combustion 
chamber.” 

PIE PAN 

May T. Crosby, Kansas City, Mo., has 
patented a pie pan. Application filed 
Sept 8, 1915; serial No. 49,600. 

Claim 2 reads: “A pan comprising sep- 


arate sections, each consisting of a bot- ~ 


tom, a side wall and a rim on the side 
wall, the side walls being set back from 
the edges of the bottom portions whereby 
the said bottom portions may overlap and 
the said rims having stud and slot mem- 
bers, the slotted members being provided 
with pivoted latches, having transverse 
slots for receiving the stud members on 
the opposite pan ‘section whereby the sec- 
tions are locked together.” 


OVEN 

Arthur M. Burnham, Gardiner, Maine, 
has received a patent on an oven. Appli- 
cation filed Sept. 19, 1914; serial No. 
862,512, 

Claim 2 reads: “In an oven, the combi- 
nations, with an oven chamber, of a plu- 
rality of burners for heating said cham- 
ber, a fuel supply valve for each burner, 
automatically operative valve-actuating 
means for successively closing and open- 
ing each valve, and thermostatic means 
to control the operation of said valve- 
actuating means to effect the closing of 
the valves successively as the temperature 
increases, and the opening of the valves 
successively as the temperature de- 
creases.” 


FILAMENTOUS BISCUIT 


Charles E. Smith has patented means 
for manufacturing a filamentous biscuit. 
Application filed Jan. 11, 1912; serial 
No. 670,691. ‘ 

Claim 3 reads: “In a machine of the 
character described, a movable carrier, 
means for reducing grain to filamentous 
form and depositing the same upon said 
carrier in a structurally open layer, means 
co-operating with said carrier to press 
the filaments together and substantially 
close the interstitial openings thereof, in- 
cluding a roller, pivotal arms carrying 
said roller, a lever upon the pivot rod of 
said arms, and upper and lower screws 
engaging the outer end of said lever for 
micrometric adjustment of said roller 
and to hold the roller fixedly spaced from 
said carrier, and an intermittent exhaust 
device for lifting the layer having its 
interstitial openings so closed, carrying 
the said layer forward and dropping the 
same.” 





The Sugar Market 

Sugar prices have declined materially 
in the last month. There have been no 
sales of importance of raw sugar recent- 
ly, either domestic or export. Refiners 
are holding off, awaiting developments. 
Standard granulated cane is now on the 
basis of $7 per 100 lbs, f.o.b. New Orleans. 
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BAKERY DOINGS IN BRIEF 


News and Gossip About the Trade in Iowa, 
Nebraska, Michigan, Kentucky, Penn- 
sylvania and New England 


NEBRASKA 

W. L. Fisher, Wayne, is modernizing 
his bakeshop by installing an oven, pan 
racks, etc. 

J. F. Russell, Ansley, has added a 
modern oven. 

W. F. Fallick, vice-president of the 
Nebraska Master Bakers’ Association, 
conducting a bakery at McCook, is re- 
building. 

B. C. Smith has opened a modern bak- 
ery at Bayard. 

‘i. W. La Shelle, Holdrege, has added 
a dough mixer. 

R. A. Phelps, Beatrice, superintends 
mixing the doughs with a mixer. ; 


LINCOLN 


Twenty bakeries are located in Lincoln. 
In addition, a number of restaurants, 
hotels, and state institutions have bake- 
shops. 

‘the Butter Nut Bread Co., 227 North 
Eleventh Street, doing a wholesale busi- 
ness and manufacturing bread only, is 
building a modern plant at ‘Tenth and L 
streets, to cost about $35,000, and to be 
in operation Oct. 1. It will be a two- 
story brick, with basement, | 50x97, 
equipped with two Helm white-tiled, 
basement-fired ovens and an automatic 
bread-making outfit, with a capacity of 
10,000 loaves daily. This enterprise was 
started five years ago, and under the 
management of W. H. seman, the presi- 
dent, it has made rapid strides. 

The Tip Top Baking Co., 236 North 
Ninth Street, is a wholesale concern which 
buys flour in car lots. A modern, high- 
speed dough mixer has been added to the 
equipment, which includes an automatic 
bread-making outfit with three ovens. 

Dalrymple’s bakery, 149 South Thir- 
teenth Street, has been sold to George 
Panos. 

Hoenshel & Emery, 131-133 South Thir- 
teenth Street, and in business nine years, 
have a fine, up-to-date retail grocery and 
bakery. Located near a large depart- 
ment store, they cater to the society trade. 
The bakery, operated by seven women, 
is claimed to be one of the largest bak- 
eries operated by women exclusively. The 
shop is divided into departments for 
bread and cakes, and is equipped with 
modern machinery. A specialty is plum 
pudding and black fruit cake, and over 
five tons were made and sold during the 
holidays. They expect to double the 
amount this year. This product is shipped 
all over the United States. 

Joseph Deklotz, with headquarters at 
1605 O Street and another store at 1414 
O Street, has added a dough mixer. 

R. C. Middlekauff has bought the Little 
Gem bakery of O. F. Lahle, at Eleventh 
and L streets, and plans on improve- 
ments. 

The Folsom Bakery, Inc. 1329 N 
Street, a modern plant with an ice cream 
department, received the contract to sup- 
ply the baked goods for assembly week 
at the Chautauqua grounds in August. 
Trade, both wholesale and retail, is re- 
ported good, and large auto-truck has 
been added. ‘Ten cent bread constitutes 
two-thirds of its sales. A house-to-house 
sales system is meeting with success. 

W. J. Byer, 1537 O Street, has a mod- 
ern bakery in connection with his grocery 
store. Machinery is used, and delivery 
is by auto-trucks. 

H. N. Town, general store, Twenty- 
seventh and O streets, has added a one- 
story brick to his bakery, 50x60, doubling 
its size. The interior has been painted 
white. A cake mixer will be installed. 

I. R. Richards has succeeded his father 
in the retail baking business at 834 North 
Twenty-seventh Street. 

J. A. Lett, 315 North Thirty-fourth 
Street, wholesale baker, making bread 
only, buys flour in car lots. The plant 
contains modern equipment, including a 
molder and flour-handling outfit. D. B. 
Crouse is foreman. 

E. W. Smith & Sons, 2264 Lynn Street, 
operating as the Lynn Street bakery, are 
wholesalers. They started in November, 
1912, with less than $100 actual cash, and 
delivered baked goods in a basket. The 
plant recently has been remodeled, the 
adjoining property, 142x48, bought for 
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future expansion, and a building, 20x75, 
added. They use three ovens, with dough 
and cake mixers, molder and flour-han- 
dling outfit, all installed within the last 
few months. Each machine is painted 
white, and has its own motor. Delivery 
is done with two auto-trucks and one 
wagon. Mr. Smith stated that, since add- 
ing automobiles, he has increased sales on 
one of his routes from $10 to $52. The 
loading sheds have been overhauled, and 
cement floors laid. The business has 
been built up on quality goods. Only 
high-grade flour and other materials are 
used. Strictly one price is maintained, 
whether the sale is large or small. Box 
cakes, a new venture, are meeting with 
success. Mr. Smith has associated with 
him his two sons, Lloyd and Robert, each 
of whom have a quarter interest in the 
business. 
OMAHA 


R. Scheffler, 5009 Underwood Street, 
has added a dough mixer and_ flour- 
handling outfit. 

J. G. Bass is representing the supply 
house of T. F. Naughtin Co. for Ne- 
braska. H. F. Cossgriff is its agent in 
Omaha. 

J. Dinkel, 2316 Vinton Street, has add- 
ed an auto-truck. 

C. W. Ortman, 216 North Sixteenth 
Street, has put in a modern dough mixer. 
Potato chips are a specialty. In addition 
to the main store, two branches are op- 
erated. Flour is bought in cars. 

-A. Kapek, 1734 South Thirteenth 
Street, has added a dough mixer and 
auto-truck. Is a carload buyer of flour. 

G. C. Kuenne, 504 South Sixteenth 
Street, a prominent retail baker, is en- 
joying a substantial increase in business. 
Is a carload buyer of flour. 

W. D. Vodrie has bought the bakery of 
D. Beck at 1715 Leavenworth Street. 
The place has been put in up-to-date con- 
dition. 

J. J. Jahn, conducting a bakery at 4610 
South Twentieth Street, has bought a 
large two-story frame structure opposite, 
and moved his bakery into it. 

Simon Rokusek, 2820 Farnman Street, 
has erected at 2804 Farnman Street a 
one-story brick bakery, 20x100. Its equip- 
ment is modern. Flour is bought in car 
lots. 

Frank Swoboda, 1422 William Street, is 
using automobiles for delivery of goods. 
He buys flour in car lots. 

The New England Bakery Co., 2213 
Leavenworth Street, wholesale bread, has 
added an oven and an auto-truck. 

Philip Weinehl, 2301 Leavenworth 
Street, is making automobile delivery. 

Elsasser’s bakery, 1802 Vinton Street, 
has added an auto-truck. 

The Monastir bakery, 3019 Q Street, 
principally bread, buys flour in car lots. 

The U. P. Steam Baking Co., 3610 
North Thirtieth Street, has increased 
its equipment by adding an automatic 
bread-wrapping machine, rounder-up and 
pan-cleaning machine. 

D. Siegel, 1706 North Twenty-fourth 
Street, has completed a brick bakery, 
with dough mixer, etc. 

A. Olsen, 2618 North Sixteenth Stréet, 
has built an addition, 22x48, for storage 
of flour, bought in car lots. 

A. Bakke, president of the Nebraska 
Master Bakers’ Association and of the 
Omaha Master Bakers’ Club, doing mod- 
ern retail business at 4810 South Twenty- 
fourth Street, has built an addition 16x20 
x15x30. The interior is painted white 
and has plenty of light and ventilation. 
A large portable oven has been installed, 
and a molder is to be added later. He is 
a carload buyer of flour. 

A. A. Gloser, 5501 South Thirty-sixth 
Street, has bought the plant of the 
Lithuanian Baking Co., at 2413 Q Street. 
To be given a general overhauling, im- 
provements will include an oven and a 
dough mixer. Flour is bought in car 
lots. 

J. J. Markey, 4030 South Twenty- 
fourth Street, a prominent wholesale 
baker of the South Side and a car buyer 
of flour, has bought ground adjoining his 
bakery, 56x35, to be used for future ex- 
pansion. 

James Vodenhual, 5206 South Twenty- 
first Street, is planning an addition to 
his bakery this fall. delivery is by 
automobile. 

A. R. Miner, a baker at 1803 St. 
Mary’s Avenue, jobs flour under a private 


brand, and expects to handle 30 cars this 
year. 

Holmes & Potter, 1844 North Twen- 
tieth Street, retail bakers, have added a 
dough mixer and steel racks. . 

B. Blend, 1206 North Twenty-fourth 
Street, is a car buyer of flour. 

Fred Wilberg has bought property at 
1829 North Twenty-fourth Street, and 
upon it plans to build a modern bakery. 

F. H. Bantin, 2308 North Twenty- 
fourth Street, is to erect an addition to 
his bakeshop and to put in another porta- 
ble oven. 

Albert Peterson, 2504 North Twenty- 
fourth Street, is operating the Benjamin 
Kugler shop. He has remodeled and en- 
larged, and_ installed dough and cake 
mixers, steel racks, proof boxes, etc. 

The Jay Burns Baking Co., Twentieth 
and Cuming streets, has completed ex- 
tensive improvements to its andere plant. 
A white-tiled oven, steam proofing-room, 
12 racks, divider and rounder-up on a 
mezzanine floor, an automatic ceiling 
proofer and a dough mixer have been 
added. Plans are being prepared for a 
two-story brick addition, 60x80, to be 
used as a packing and shipping room. 
The company’s trade during the first part 
of the year showed such an increase as to 
require these improvements. 

H. C. Myers, retail bakery, 2208 Farn- 
man Street, has sold to J. A. Pospisek, 
who has remodeled and will operate the 
shop as the Quality bakery. 

J. P. Johnson, 2405 Cuming Street, re- 
tail baker, has a modern shop and en- 
joys a good trade. 

F. M. Backman, 2406 Cuming Street, 
formerly of Lincoln, is now operating the 
retail bakery run by Andy Mehus. 

P. M. Erickson is again operating the 
bakery at 1920 Clark Street, formerly run 
by Fred Wilberg. Mr. Erickson started 
this place 24 years ago. 

C. J. Olson, 1518 Locust Street, has an 
up-to-date retail shop. 

Widmaier’s bakery, 2408 Ames Avenue, 
is one of the successful retail bakeries, 


IOWA 

H. N. Estenson, at 1114 Central Av- 
enue, Fort Dodge, has built a one-story 
addition, 40x50, to his bakery, and now 
has- two ovens, with dough and cake 
mixers. The former oven-room has been 
converted into a wrapping and packing 
room. The interior has been painted 
white, and an auto-truck added for de- 
livery. Five bakers are employed. 

The Nydegger bakery, 1025 Central 
Avenue, Fort Dodge, is the largest in 
the place and the only one which buys 
flour in car lots. A rounder-up and 
proofer will be added, with auto-trucks 
for delivery. White House bread, 
wrapped, is showing an increase in sales. 
It has raised bread to 4c wholesale, and 
other goods accordingly. 

S. H. Pinkerton, 310 West Fourth 
Street, Waterloo, has added a large auto- 
truck. This bakery is operated in con- 
nection with a retail grocery, and flour 
is bought in car lots. 

Friedl & Son, 302 Commercial Street, 
Waterloo, have a modern three-story 
brick bakery, 50x140. Mr. Friedl, who 
has been in the baking business for 33 
years, reports that he never experienced 
such a shortage in help as at this time. 

The Alstadt & Langlas Baking Co., 
1422 Mulberry Street, Waterloo, has the 
largest bakery in northern Iowa and one 
of the best in the state. The business 
is principally wholesale, with a retail 
store in the downtown district. 

J. J. Ryder, Locust Street, Burlington, 
will erect a bakery equipped with steam 
ovens and up-to-date machinery. 


SIOUX CITY 

There are 15 bakeries in Sioux City, 
four of which buy flour in car lots. The 
largest is that of the Henry Metz Bakery 
Co., 408 Pearl Street, which has recently 
completed improvements costing $16,000. 

The Hutchinson Bros. Co., 614 Fourth 
Street, is now known as the Paramount 
bakery, terse Pappas, proprietor.. This 
modern retail bakery makes a specialty 
of small goods. 

E. Scherr and S. Bass, conducting the 
Chicago Bakery Co., have a brick build- 
ing at the corner of Sixth and Iowa 
streets, 25x30, costing about $12,000, 
provided with shower baths, etc., for the 
convenience of the bakers. They make 
bread only. 

The bakery of W. A. Faller, deceased, 


. 
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419 West Third Street, will be conducted 
Oy, his three sons, operating as Faller & 


W. J. Benton has succeeded Mrs. A. 
K. Feuchter, deceased, in the retail bak- 
ery at 403 West Seventh Street. 

A. R. Johnson & Co., 408 Iowa Street, 
have installed another oven and added a 
wagon. Shipping business is reported 
good. Flour is bought in carloads. 

Louis Nartz, 409 West Seventh Strect, 
has given his shop a general overhauling. 

The New England steam bakery, 408 
Jennings Street, one of the oldest in the 
city, is increasing the sales of its ic 
junior Holsum bread, wrapped. 

Metz Bros., operating as the Quality 
bakery, 319 Fourth Street, wholesale and 
retail, plan on a general overhauling. 

The Sioux City bakery, 813 West Scv- 
enth Street, doing a wholesale business, 
is housed in a two-story brick building 
equipped with three ovens, and reports a 
30 per cent increase in output over 191). 
A two-story brick, 25x50, has been added 
to house a white-tiled, rear-fired oven 
and a cake mixer. The two brick ovens 
are equipped with kerosene oil burners, 
which the management asserts has re- 
duced the heating bill 30 per cent. Rye 
bread is a specialty, and shipped into 
five states. Plans are being worked out 
for another addition, 50x50, for storage 
on the second floor and a workroom on 
the first floor, which will contain auto- 
matic bread machinery. Flour is bought 
in car lots. 

The Johnson Biscuit Co., Fifth and 
Wall streets, has added to its large mod- 
ern cracker plant a one-story brick ware- 
house, .150x45, and a one-story brick 
garage, 20x100. Its volume of business is 
ahead of last year. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS 

Nine bakers are located at Council 
Bluffs, four of them buying flour in car 
lots. The largest is the A. Metzger Bak- 
ing Co., 516 Mynster Street, which carries 
about four cars in stock at the bakery 
and 10. in storage. This concern con- 
tracted for 18,000 bbls flour at $3.95@ 
4.20 in the summer of 1914, and consider- 
able of this is still in stock. The exterior 
of the plant has been painted and a 
one-story brick addition erected for pack- 
ing and shipping, garage and repair shop. 
The delivery system embraces 10 auto- 
mobiles.. A steam oven, white tiled and 
rear fired, has been added, making four 
bread ovens. 

G. A. Stask has bought the White bak- 
ery of W. R. Allis, 229 Main Street. 

C. G. Dinkel, 2226 West Broadway, has 
added an auto-truck. ~ 

C. R. Eve, 534 West Broadway, the 
largest retail baker in Council Bluffs, 
buys flour in car lots. - 

William -Koberleins, of Arkansas, has 
bought the Hortel bakery, 104 West 
Broadway, remodeled it and added a cake 
mixer and two auto-trucks. Box cakes, 
recently started, are meeting with success. 
Flour is bought in car lots. 

T. R. Markey, 300 West Broadway, 
retail baker, also conducts a lunchroom. 

F. H. Kubitshek, 180 West Broadway, 
operating the City bakery, plans on en- 
larging and installing a molder. He buys 
flour in car lots. 

Bjorn’s bakery, 616 Sixteenth Avenue, 
is a new retail shop, housed in a modern 
building and equipped with a portable 
oven and cake mixer. 

W. H. Quick, Carson, has added a 
dough mixer and portable oven. 

J. S. Louthan, Griswold, has added a 
large-size portable oven. 


SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 

Eleven bakeries are located in Sioux 
Falls, five of which buy flour in car lots. 

D. O. O'Connor and J. Weber, con- 
ducting the City bakery, 207 North Main 
Avenue, report a substantial increase in 
business since starting a year ago. ‘They 
buy flour in car lots. 

EK. H. Dow (Ed’s bakery), 211 South 
Main Avenue, has added a flour-han«(ling 
outfit and.cake mixer. Each machine is 
driven by a separate motor, and Jaily 
and Is Good breads are featured. ; 

The Calumet bakery, 324 South Phil- 
lips Avenue, will install another portable 
oven and remodel its plant. The business, 
mainly retail, shows an increase over last 
year, with a 10c loaf the best seller. Jan. 
1 this bakery will discontinue wholesaling. 

Hirsch Bros., 218 South Phillips Av- 
enue, and the Model bakery, 226 South 
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cted Phillips Avenue, report an increase in (Mich.) Bread Co. is in operation. The bakeshop has been —_ white, and an NEW ENGLAND STATES 
e & trade. officers are: E. B. Desenberg, president; addition made for flour storage. : G. Muro is erecting an addition to his 
< The Peters bakery, 227 North Main W. C. Hipp, vice-president; O. E. Rasu- Scott’s ‘bakery, Waynesburg, equipped bakery at 143 Worcester Street, New Ha- 
A Avenue, bakes about 3,000 loaves of bread mus, secretary-treasurer. with two ovens and dough mixer, has yen, Conn, to cost about $3,000. 
bak. daily, in addition to a large line of small William Maxwell, operating five gro- added a room for storing flour, which The partnership between A. D. and 
goods. Flour is bought in car lots. Trade cery stores and a bakery at Kalamazoo, will be bought in cars. A concrete floor Robert Fish, as ish Bros., at Middle- 
reet is all cash, and has been established for has bought the six grocery stores of A. and painting the interior white put it in borough, Mass., has been dissolved, and 
ed a 30 years. Mr. Peters was one of the first J. Keys, Battle Creek,.at bankrupt sale. sanitary condition. Bread will be the business will be continued by Robert 
sted South Dakota bakers to install machinery J. F. Miller & Son, Pontiac, are erect- wrapped, and a machine has been bought Fish, 
and wrap his bread. ing a two-story brick bakery on Exchange for this purpose. . A. E. Barby and J. I. Whiteside have 
rect The Manchester Biscuit Co., 205 East Street, 60x100, with a separated garage. H. L. Hoge, Waynesburg, buys flour in bought the Quality Food Shop, at 321 
ay Sixth Street, reports a substantial in- The first floor will contain the bakin car lots for his bakery and grocery trade. Boston Avenue, Hillside, Mass. 
408 crease in its cracker trade, necessitating departments and offices; all the secon In the equipment is a dough and cake Construction of the four-story, 45x58, 
the the addition of a number of employees. floor will be used for flour and general mixer. A rounder-up will be added. addition to the Ferguson bakery, at 853 
3 5c The bakers of Sioux Falls all wrap storage. ; J. A. Wall, formerly West Newton, Albany Street, Rocksbury, Mass., has 
their bread in wax paper, but only the Alexander Hornkohl, of Manistee, Pa., has bought the bakery of I. L. De- begun. 
ality large wholesale plants use wrapping ma- treasurer of the Michigan Master Bak- laney, at Waynesburg. The plant has The Worcester (Mass.) Baking Co. is 
and chines. ers’ Association, has merged his baking been overhauled and the interior painted adding 80x40 feet, which will double its 
Cem business into a stock company under the white. The doughroom has been moved capacity. Cost, about $6,000. 
Sev- MICHIGAN title of Hornkohl’s bakery, with a capi- to the second floor. Plans are being per- Jacob Hahn, the oldest pie baker in 
ness ‘The Greissell Bread Co. succeeded the tal stock of $80,000. In addition to fected for a modern cakeshop, to be New Haven, Conn., and his wife, recently 
ding Pope Baking Co. at Detroit. John Manistee, a branch is operated at Harbor equipped with a mixer and portable oven. celebrated their golden wedding anni- 
ts a Greissell, principal stockholder, has con- Springs. An auto-truck has been added. The versary. 
1915. verted the plant into a modern bakery business is wholesale. Butter and New J. H. Ramsdel, residing near Friend 
dded by adding equipment. He plans on PENNSYLVANIA England bread, wrapped, are leaders. Bros,’ bakery, Melrose, Mass. has asked 
over bringing out several new brands of bread. q we Mr. Wall is a carload buyer. the court to enjoin the bakery from mak- 
en '  hekestes | A. J. Templeton, 289 Fairview Street, : : ‘ ee 
ens A number of small retail bakeries in ,, " : : ——— ing so much noise at night, as it disturbs 
s : od it busi Connellsville, is the largest baker in that : 
fenre Detroit have been forced to quit business ENTUCKY his rest. 
Sy he F town. The shop has been remodeled and K 
nhs by the’ high cost of raw materials, and nl A etek ton tohenl inted white F ; J. Harry Wootrrince. 
Rve other expenses. : oh ? ‘hi h anterior ps = “= C. S. Budge, president American Bak- 
eke The Werner &. Pfleiderer Co, Sagi- Bae bane ine — a Pe ay 4 = “i ing Co., Louisville, reports no action has Water ant Uectee Whee © 
yor naw, has let contracts for the erection of gage Baye os -.@ ah dou hendtin been taken in connection with published Sia cee = a roe pose - 
rage a conerete pattern shop and_ bakery, pase Three aan ate Ne ae Teme reports to the effect that a deal was un- acreage of the United Staten by years: made 
n on 50x98, two stories high. The bakery will let . high Sng ‘ d: A der way whereby the American Baking by the Department of Agriculture, are as 
1uto- be used largely for exhibition purposes. Pen ae a eee ta ware, Pn 8 Co. would be taken over by a large east- foliows (hundreds omitted in acreage and 
ucht K. E. Heberlein, with headquarters at wth Senity Tne = — 16 M ern corporation. The American Baking ein ): 2 ae 
© 2100 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, has ‘ “st mr "Uy i mere eae got Co. several years ago acquired the local Winter Spne Total Wint Spee Toe 
ail opened a branch bakery store at 124 [OWN Stree’, -'niontown, one OF the iarge plant of the National Biscuit Co. Other  1916*. 33,020 17,851 60,871 455 199 664 
i ae bakeries of Fayette County, occupies a ffi f the Ameri company are: 1915.. 40,453 19,445 69,898 655 356 1,012 
mod- Former Staaes two-story brick building and is equipped {ys peo hth pany 1914.. 36,008 17,533 63,541 685 206 ‘891 
“al The Wagner Baking Co., Detroit, has ht on ae aie The seomd Henry Fuerchtenicht, vice-president; R. 3913'" 1'¢90 18486 GOlst Gon nao fee 
ere placed at the disposal of societies, lodges hs pus Pt “ the de te Ren N. Woodside, secretary. 1912.. 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
ss is and clubs of the city, the Blue Bird room "00°F ey —y ° oes yom dling Theodore Van Boken, chairman of the }#11.. oases sates ‘aasi = 2 = 
_- on the second floor of its building, which coeite at vahaess aed . . The flown entertainment committee of the Louis- 999°" 28'339 18303 46723 446 291 San 
will accommodate about 500 people. A pe dy ‘es te foe "Bests in wo ville Master Bakers’ Association, is de- 1908... 80,026 17,531 47,557 438 227 665 
. : ee . : ~ veloping plans for the annual outing of + 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
number of lodges, clubs, etc, have ac- j) 04° 1 0t 300 bbls are used monthly. yorping plane for ¢ & 1906.. 29,951 17,365 47,306 493 242 735 
uncil cepted. At each meeting the Wagner Th fi t fl I aon nities te dein the association. 3 2% 1905.. 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1 car company provides a special lunch, and e firs rasr Ann eo je ba pee ™ Lee Zwigard, retail baker, Louisville, 1904.. 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 652 
Bak- resents each visitor with a handsome ©°Mtains a molder, cake mixer and dough- 4, admitted his three sons into the busi- 1903-. 82,610 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
: pre F : ss nut outfit. The basement is used for > P 1902.. 26,667 19,545 46,202 363 307 670 
rries Blue Bird souvenir. The visitors are Fach hine h te eS which will be continued under the *Indicatéd crop based on condition Aug. 1 
kery escorted through the plant and shown the Storage. a yo machine Das fe oy € name of L. Zwigard & Sons. s- 2 
con- process of bread-making. motor, and five wagons ad. .M je de- W. L. Walden, of Evansville, Ind., will 
95@ Merchants of Muskegon, including the livery. J- Naf bono we reser Fe umaw, open a modern bakery at Hopkinsville. World’s Wheat and Flour Stocks 
ider- bakers, have adopted resolutions to dis- proprietors, have been in business two William Weidlich, of Nicholasville, has The Chicago Trade Bulletin has compiled 
: “9 - years. d k N l fF k the following table of world’s wheat and 
erior continue the use of trading stamps. ae la sold his bakery to N. Klaren, o rank- four stocks, in bushels (000's omitted): 
id a The three-story addition to the plant The commissioners of Clearfield Coun- fort, } —1i916 1915 
ack- of the New England Pie Co. Fourth ty will build a bakery for county use. Herman Kunnecke, of West Point, has Aug.1 July1 Aug. 1 
shop. Avenue and Beech Street, Detroit, is Grandma’s Baking Co., of Wilkes- reopened his bakery, damaged by fire. Afloat for Europe.... 48,630 55,710 24,260 
, r e B has applied for a charter. Har The R ll (K Baki Co. has be In store—Europe.... *23,200 *24,800 387,240 
auto- completed. It is of re-enforced concrete, arre, Pp c . try e Russell (Ky.) Baking Co. has been Argentina ....... 12,144 14720 4,600 
and 42x95. With the new addition the plant Clouser, Ralph Gabriel and Harold Tip- incorporated, with a capital stock of Australia ..... 53,000 65,000 ..... 
four will be 163x95 feet. Seven ovens and pett are incorporators. $2,500, by J. E. Forte, P. J. Hyden and — States -. 79,845 77,820 22,545 
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PRICE VIEWS OF BAKERS 
A REAL WOLF THIS TIME 


W. E. Bettridge, president Lakeside 
Biscuit Co., Toledo, Ohio: 

Our opinion, judging from past experi- 
ence, is that perhaps bakers have not 
bought flour very far ahead, and we 
doubt very much if 10 per cent of them 
have more than 60 to 90 days’ supply. 
We have followed our usual custom of 
carrying sufficient for both our plants for 
60. days. 

The rust scare was treated as a wolf 
story by most of us bakers, but it has 
proven a real wolf story this time, and I 
think we shall see very high flour this 
crop. Should, however, the war termi- 
nate, prices might react for a short time 
in sympathy, or from expectation of a 
large surplus of wheat in Russia, which 
some people doubt, and then advance 
sharply when the central states buy and 
start to fill their sure-enough empty 
wheat bins. At that time we caution the 
trade to look out. 

Our f!nformation is that the large mills 
from which the large cracker bakers buy 
most of their flour had little new flour 
booked when the advance came. 

Unfortunately for the bakers, it is not 
only flour, but supplies of all kinds, that 
are skyrocketing. Paper stocks of all 
kinds are big factors for the cracker man, 
and in our opinion the size of the 10¢c and 
5c carton will have to be reduced, or 
prices be advanced. 

If I managed the National Biscuit Co. 
with its country-wide reputation and ad- 
vertised fame on its 5¢ package, I should 
consider the best advertisement ever used 
would be to tell the public that Uneeda 
biscuits were 6c per package, and the 
reason was that the bugaboo of a 5c and 
10c item day has passed. As an illus- 
tration, look at the big bargain sales of 
the department stores today; articles at 
39c and 99c are the big drawing cards, 
and the cent has got to come into more 
general use. Then, and then only, the 
American housewife can economize as 
does her European sister, who uses the 
penny or half-penny for the purchase of 
many items of household use. 

We have been asked what bakers will 
do on advances. This sounds foolish. 
What did the grocer do when sugar ad- 
vanced? He did the same as the butcher, 
—advanced his price. If flour is costing 
$2 bbl more and the cracker baker gets 
180 lbs of crackers from a barrel of flour 
lc per lb surely would not be an unjust 
advance, and should cause no comment 
from any one. Even then the cracker 
and baker’s cakes are the cheapest pure 
food in the grocery store. 

Sugar is a little easier in price, but 
sugar at $7.25 is surely a long way from 
normal, and our opinion is that it will 
reach an 8c basis before new crop, on 
account of the existing shortage. 

The consumption of crackers and cakes 
is 20 per cent greater than in 1915. 
Women have not been baking, but have 
bought more baked goods, on account of 
the heat. 


EIGHT DOLLARS BARREL HIGH ENOUGH 


Gordon Smith, proprietor Smith’s bak- 
ery, Mobile, Ala: I think flour is high 
enough for the present at nearly $8 bbl 
for prompt and deferred shipment. 
Therefore it looks to me like a dangerous 
speculation to buy too much flour, and 
too far ahead. Bakers are not generally 
very well covered at cheap prices. I un- 
derstand that some southern buyers have 
covered their wants at the high price, 
thinking the market is going higher; $10 
flour is freely predicted. 

Bread sales are constantly increasing. 
With soft wheat fiour selling at $10 bbl, 
retail, a loaf of bread is the cheapest 
food people can get. Beans, peas and 
nearly every other article of food also 
are higher than ever. Hot weather helps 
consumption of bread here. All other 
raw materials are high, although sugar is 
a little weaker. Lard is still very high. 

Bakers of Mobile have determined to 


raise the price of bread from 34,4c to 4c 


wholesale. The price for 28 loaves for 
$1 has prevailed here for many years, 
and we cannot tell how the retailer is 
going to take it, but with the price of 
flour up, probably to stay, at least during 
this crop, we must do something to insure 
our staying in business. The baker will 
have to keep a sharp lookout; he is facing 
a crisis, and it is going to be a survival of 
the fittest. The taking back of stale 
bread should be discontinued at once. It 
is an economic waste. 
* * 
COVERED UP TO Nov. 1 

John A. Simeral, president Famous 
Biscuit Co., Pittsburgh, Pa: 

When wheat was down to $1 bu, we 
bought enough flour to last us for four 
months, and we now probably have enough 
to last until Nov. 1. We hope by that 
time that the 1915 surplus carried over 
will be a factor to be considered by the 
bear side. 

* * 

CANADIAN BAKERS HAVE LIMITED FLOUR 

M. Bredin, president Canada Bread 
Co., Toronto: 

I would not attempt to pass any opin- 
ion on the present price of flour, or on 
when would be the best time to buy for 
new-crop needs. From information I 
have, our bakers seem to be not covered 
for more than a couple of months. I 
have heard of no reports of increased 
bread sales, except by those who happen 
to have military contracts. The effect of 
hot weather has always been the same on 
bread consumption, namely, of reducing 
the output, and this year being hotter 
than ever, it has reduced the consumption 
that much more than an ordinary season. 
In Canada, we do not have to discuss the 
size of loaf, as that is settled for us by 
legal enactment. 





Green & Green Co., Dayton, Ohio 
Formal transfer of the property and 
business of the Green & Green Co., 
cracker manufacturers at Dayton, Ohio, 
from Receiver W. L. Caten, to the newly 
incorporated company, has been made. 

Controlling interest in the new organi- 
zation is held by Weston Green, presi- 
dent, and J. W. Green, secretary-treasur- 
er. Since 1908, the business has been 
operated by W. L. Caten, receiver. Mr. 
Caten has been very successful in the 
management of the business, and his re- 
port shows a net gain in volume of from 
$12,000 to $40,000 annually. The output 
has been materially increased. Under 
Mr. Caten, profits of $156,000 have been 
shown. 

The new company is capitalized at 
$250,000. It has a modern four-story 
brick plant in a part of Dayton known as 
Edgemont. 





Bakery Brands Registered 

The following list of trade-marks ap- 
plying to bakery products, furnished by 
the Trade-Mark Title Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been favorably acted upon by 
the Patent Office at Washington. 

“Salire Sempre,” and representation 
of a ladder; No. 82,707. Owner, Con- 
serve Alimentari L. Torrigiani, Sesto 
Florentine and Asmara, Italy. Used on 
biscuits and other food products. 

“Estrella”; No. 95,919. Owner, Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., New York. Used on 
biscuit. 

“Mid-Day”; No. 95,920. Owner, Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., New York. Used on 
biscuits. 

“Nu-Ingland”; No. 90,217. Owner, 
Roger I. Sherman, Brookline, Mass. Used 
on brown bread and other food products. 

“The B. M. Co” in a star supported by 
rampant lions, with the words “We Hope 
to Meet Next Year in Jerusalem”; No. 
90,656. Owner, The B. Manischewitz Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Used on matzos and 
matzos meal. The matzos are flat squares 
of unleavened bread and the meal is used 
in making such unleavened bread and 
also in making farfel, egg-matzos, 
deutsche matzos and macaroons. 
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“Tl Sole D’America,” “F R C” in mono- 
gram form, and picture of the sun; No. 
96,142. Owner, R. Fabian & Co., New 
York. Used on macaroni, spaghetti, and 
vermicelli. 

“Eclipse”; No. 96,166. Owner, Sani- 
tary Food Mfg. Co. St. Paul, Minn. 
Used on wafers, crackers, breadstuffs 
and biscuits. 

“Yam Nuts,” J. H. Williams, and 
“Yahco” and fleur-de-lis; No. 96,242. 
Owner, Joshua Hudson Williams, Green- 
ville, S. €. Used on a baked food prod- 
uct manufactured from flour and sweet 
potatoes. 

“Solitaire”; No. 81,520. Owner, The 
Morey Mercantile Co., Denver, Colo. Used 
on crackers and other food products. 

“Dainty Lunch,” and design; No. 92,- 
068. Owner, Peter Kern Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn. Used on candies, cakes, bread and 
crackers. 

“Hol-Tay-To”; No. 94,537. Owner, 
Haffner’s bakery, Fort Wayne, Ind. Used 
on bread. 

“Wild Flower,” and representation of 
wild flowers; No. 94,620. H. D. Lee 
Mercantile Co., Salina, Kansas. Used on 
alimentary pastes and other food prod- 
ucts. 

Representation of a steaming kettle 
bearing the letters “P. F. Co.,” and hang- 
ing over a fire; No. 95,517. Owner, Mary 
C. W. Foote, Wayne, Pa. Used on cake 
and other food products. 

“Buster Brown”; No. 95,570. Owner, 
American Biscuit Co., San Francisco. 
Used on cakes, crackers, and biscuit. 

“Advocate”; No. 96,149. Owner, Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co., New York. Used on 
cakes of the kind known as cookies. 





Cracker Trade Notes 


Bakers at Grand Rapids, Mich., have 
advanced the price of cakes, pies and 
other sweet goods about 20 per cent. 


The National Biscuit Co. has declared 
its usual quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent on the common and preferred stocks. 


Soft winter wheat patent flour has ad- 
vanced to $6.30 bbl, bulk, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, and straight, $6.15. Cracker 
manufacturers say they look for still 
higher prices. They have flour enough 
bought to last them 60 days. In the 
meantime, they are hoping for a tempo- 
rary break that will allow them to get in 
on a little lower basis. 


Minneapolis cracker factories have been 
doing a very satisfactory business this 
summer. Demand has been _ general 
throughout the Northwest, and has been 
for all grades of goods, sponge and sweet. 
The manager of one of the largest plants 
here says they have been running full 
time for the last month, and have sold 
as much as, or more than, at any similar 
period since they have been in business 
here. 





Boston 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 18.—While . the 
large bakers are not so certain that flour 
will react and prices reach the former 
low basis, they believe that the market 
will eventually go lower than it is now. 
For this reason they are content to buy 
as their needs require, instead of laying 
in several months’ supply, as is usually 
the custom at the opening of the new 
crop year. 

One of the largest bakers in Boston 
has stated that he would not contract for 
more than four weeks’ supply at any 
time, unless the situation became more 
settled and prices ruled much _ lower. 
None of the bakers and jobbers have 
more than a very few weeks’ supply of 
flour on hand, all seeming willing to 
“take a chance.” 


DISCONTINUE FIVE-CENT LOAF 


The higher cost of flour, together with 
that of other ingredients entering into 
bread, is a serious problem to the 1 B 
Up to the present, the price of the loaf 
has not been advanced, the 5c loaf and 
the 10c loaf being still sold. The size, 
however, ‘has been somewhat reduced. 
The 5c loaf now scales 12 ozs baked and 
the 10c loaf about 24 ozs, the loaf in 
dough being 1@2 ozs more on each size. 

The discontinuance of the 5c loaf, be- 
cause it is not a money-maker, is favored 
by the large bakers. They feel that to 
abolish the 5c loaf would be a good thing, 
as it takes as much trouble to make as 
the 10c loaf, and is just as expensive to 
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wrap and tie up and distribute. They 
assert that there is no profit on it. Other 
bakers say that if a family can eat q 
10c loaf in a day, it is a cheaper pur- 
chase than two 5c loaves, for the larger 
loaf has less crust and keeps fresh better. 

However, as many customers prefer 
the smaller loaf, the bakers will probably 
continue to make it. One big bakery 
stated that it was making the 5¢ loaf 
simply as an accommodation, and in fact 
was losing money. 

All are in favor of doing away with 
the smaller loaf and only baking the 10(¢ 
loaf, on which there is a fair profit, 
Some of the South End bakers, who sel] 
an 8c loaf, think that the price will be 
raised to 10c before long. Several weeks 
ago the small bakers in the West Hnd 
raised the price of bread from 6c to 10¢. 

Bread bakers are using more hard win- 
ter wheat flours every week, as compared 
with spring flour, the price being more 
attractive. 

Spring clears have not been used to 
any great extent in rye mix, on account 
of the high prices at which they have 
been held. Demand for rye flour has 
been quiet for the same reason, prices 
ruling high. New rye flours in sacks 
range $5.65@6.70 bbl. 

Cracker bakers have held off, and did 
not buy flour to any extent. None have 
any great amount ahead. 

Louis W. DePass. 





Contesting Lincoln Ordinance 

An ordinance in force at Lincoln, Neb., 
provides: “All bread shall be sold by 
avoirdupois weight. All bread shall be 
made into loaves of one and two pounds 
weight when baked.” 

While Lincoln bakers made 16-0z loaves 
of bread when the ordinance was passed 
a few years ago, now, with flour double 
the price at that time, they declare that a 
16-0z loaf for 5c is out of the question. 
The public demands a loaf of even- 
change size, but under the ordinance it 
would be necessary to charge 6c or more. 

All bakers in Lincoln stamp the net 
weight of their product on the loaves, so 
that the public knows just what it is 
getting. 

Hoenshel & Emery, leading retail bak- 
ers and grocers, asked every regular cus- 
tomer to choose between a 16-oz loaf for 
6c or the present loaf for 5c, and without 
exception the housekeepers said they pre- 
ferred the 5c loaf. 

The Folsom Bakery refused absolutely 
to obey the ordinance, and is waiting to 
test the case. The Tip Top Baking Co. 
will not change until the case is tested, 
and no bakery of any size will buy pans 
or wrappers until the matter is settled. 

Speaking for the bakers, C. L. Hoen- 
shel said: “The large cracker and bisciit 
companies are given the privilege, by 
state law, of putting the net weight of 
their packages’ contents on the outside; 
this enables them to gauge the contents 
so they can be sold at even-change prices. 
Why can the local bakers not have the 
same privilege in competition that the big 
concerns shipping into Lincoln enjoy?” 

All of the city commissioners do not be- 
lieve that the present bread ordinance can 
be enforced, if the bakers wish to carry 
the matter into the courts. 

The opinion was expressed in the city 
attorney's office that a baker in Omaha, 
Kansas City, or any other place can bake 
any size of loaves he wishes, and sel! them 
in Lincoln. 

Commissioner Wright is considering 4 
reintroduction of his ordinance providing 
for the labeling of bread with the weight 
and name of maker, in place of the law 
upheld by the city council. 

At a mecting on July 25, in the office 
of the Fleischmann Co., presided over by 
P. L. Larimer, the following bakers were 
present and agreed to contribute to the 
expense of contesting the ordinance and 
having a modified law passed: C. L. 
Hoenshel, A. B. Emery, H. N. Town, W. 
J. Byer, W. H. Eseman, T. C. McKay; 
Joseph Deklotz, Philip Gardner, A. 1. 
Seely, John Wissler, I. S. and I. B. 
Richards, Henry Ebner and Hary 
Becker. ; 

At a hearing before the city comms 
sioners on July 31, a large delegation of 
bakers was present, and under the leader- 
ship of Jay Burns, of Omaha, pleaded 
their case. The commission postpon 
action until further hearings had been 
given. 
J. Harry Woorrsce. 
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(Continued from page 504.) 
him a “has-been,” because he was still 
going to be in the midst of association 
work 365 days a year. 
THE MODERN BAKER 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, food commissioner 
of Indiana, gave a very interesting dis- 
course on “The Modern Baker—His 
Duty to the Public and How He is Fill- 
ing it.” Dr. Barnard told of the work 
his commission had done in Indiana, and 
the wonderful results accomplished in 
the way of cleaning up shops and in- 
ducing the turning out of better bread. 
He gave the bakers many valuable sug- 
gestions to take home with them. 

Some of the Indiana delegates present 
paid a tribute to the work being done by 
Dr. Barnard’s commission, and told how 
it had co-operated with the bakers in 
raising the sanitary standard of their 
shops to their present high level. 


BOOKKEEPING FOR THE BAKERY 


B. G. Harrison, vice-president of L. V. 
Estes, Inc. Chicago, then spoke on 
“Bookkeeping for the Baker—and Why?” 
His company for years has been making 
a specialty of bookkeeping systems for 
bakers, especially the smaller shops. He 
used a blackboard to illustrate his re- 
marks, and worked out for the bakers the 
cost of turning out a loaf of bread. 

He took into consideration every item 
of expense in operating a bakery, in- 
cluding interest on investment, deprecia- 
tion, figured it all into the overhead cost, 
and gave the bakers something to think 
about for some time to come. According 
to his figuring, some of them were losing 
money and didn’t know it. He demon- 
strated forcibly the absolute necessity of 
instaliing an accurate cost sysem, if suc- 
cess was desired. 


PRICE MAINTENANCE 


S. Westerfeld, Chicago, vice-president 
of the National Retail Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, spoke at length on the question of 
price maintenance. He referred to con- 
ditions prior to the enactment of the 
Sherman act, and the effect that law has 
had on trade. He urged bakers not to 
turn out any product which did not show 
a profit, declaring that each, and every 
article should bear its proportion of the 
overhead expense. 

As a result of Mr. Westerfeld’s talk, a 
committee was appointed by the bakers 
to confer with a similar committee from 
the National Retail Grocers’ Association, 
for the purpose of bringing the grocers 
and bakers to a more complete under- 
standing of each other’s problems con- 
nected with the distribution of bread. 
The committee was instructed. to inquire 
into the advisability of having a similar 
joint committee appointed in every town 
in which both associations are repre- 
sented. 

The question box was then opened, and 
answers were made to the various queries 
a? E. Wihlfahrt, of the Fleischmann 


Before adjourning, resolutions of 
thanks were passed to all those who had 
contributed to the success of the meet- 
ing, particularly those in charge of the 
programme and the local committee at 
Salt Lake City. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


“Red-eye” was prevalent after a visit 
to Salt Lake. 

All agreed that the cut-price baker is 
a menace to the trade. 

The chairman insisted that all exhibits 
be closed during the convention sessions. 

A Dutch luncheon, followed by a dance, 
Was given at Saltair pavilion, Salt Lake. 

A special organ recital was given in the 
_— Tabernacle the evening of Aug. 


The streets of Salt Lake City were 
decorated with flags and bunting in honor 
of the bakers, 

The idea of holding a large machinery 
exhibit in connection with the convention 
was abandoned. 

Henry Hess, Ogden, Utah, added two 
ovens and additional machinery equip- 
ment to his bakery. 

C. E. Hahn, a Salt Lake City baker, 
told of his early days in the milling 
business in Germany. 

The question of establishing a home 
for aged bakers and their wives is still 
under consideration. 
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N. Schmittroth, Ely, Nev., secured 
many new ideaS to embody into the re- 
building of his plant. 

One bakery was dropped from the asso- 
ciation this year because of its support 
of the mixed-flour bill. 

The milling companies were well repre- 
sented, the list of men having been given 
in this paper of Aug. 9. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. was rep- 
resented by W. K. Walker and W. J. 
Bell. They gave away hat brushes. 

The report of the legislative committee, 
under the leadership of Henry W. Stude, 
was very comprehensive and effective. 

J. B. Franke, Fort Wayne, Ind., of the 
Perfection Biscuit Co., was one of the 
prominent cracker bakers who registered. 

G. M. Haffner, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
could not attend, but he sent chocolates 
which were distributed on the special 
train. 

Charles Meade, Baltimore, president of 
the Potomac Master Bakers’ Association, 
was the only baker present from Mary- 
land. 

One of the sight-seeing features ar- 
ranged by the local committee was an 
automobile trip up the Wasatch Moun- 
tains. 

J. Osenburg, Butte, Mont., added an- 
other oven and additional equipment. He 
has had his bakeshop rebuilt and en- 
larged. 

The employees of the Royal Baking 
Co., Salt Lake City, turned out in large 
numbers to greet the bakers and their 
friends. 

In advocating clean shops, Harry W. 
Zinsmaster caused a laugh when he said, 
“Little daubs of paint make a plant what 
it ain’t.” 

An extra car was attached to the spe- 
cial at Pueblo, where a number of prom- 
inent bakers were attending an efficiency 
meeting. 

A. E. Savage, Jersey City, N. J., and 
J. S. Holahan, New York City, were in 
charge of the refreshments on the spe- 
cial train. 

R. Brown, wife and son, Defiance, 
and W. Singleton and wife, Cleveland, 
were Ohio bakers who took in the Yel- 
lowstone Park. 

Every one thoroughly enjoyed the trip 
through the Royal Gorge and down the 
Grand Canyon, especially after the heat 
endured crossing Nebraska. 

O. B. Schmidt, Oklahoma City, presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Master Bakers’ 
Association, with J. W. Bonewitz, Ho- 
bart, represented Oklahoma. 

Idaho bakers attending were: Oscar 
Bauman, Nampa; C. G. Seyboldt, Poca- 
tello; I. Stephan and William Shaffer, 
Boise; Otto Peteret, Montpelier. 

Some amusement was caused When one 
of the ladies present declared that if 
millers would pack their flour in paper 
sacks it would ee out weevil! 

Upward of 200 went on the special 
train to Bingham, Utah, to see the copper 
mines there. A number visited the bak- 
ery of the Seybold Co. at Bingham. 

Ernest Arnold, Saylesville, R. I., with 
Mrs. Arnold, were the only bakers present 
from Rhode Island. They went from 
Salt Lake City to the Yellowstone Park. 

Bakers continuing their trip to the Pa- 
cific Coast were: C. W. Ortman, Omaha; 
Charles Eve, Council Bluffs, Iowa; and 
C. Wielpuetz and wife, Cape Girardeau, 
Mo. 

C. G. Seyboldt is building a modern 
bakery at Pocatello, Idaho. He bought 
several pieces of machinery exhibited at 
Ses convention, and will buy flour in car 
ots. 

The by-laws were amended so as to 
make a retiring president an active mem- 
ber of the executive committee for two 
years after the expiration of his term of 
Office. 

The local committee distributed a little 
booklet giving the names of the delegates 
and visitors to the convention, with the 
names of the hotels at which they were 
stopping. 

R. C. Currell, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, rep- 
resenting the Douglas Co., had a very 
attractive exhibit, showing the various 
processes in the manufacture of white 
cooking oil. 

Jacob Ottenbacher, Phillipsburg, N. J., 
was the only wholesale baker in attend- 
ance from New Jersey. He uses about 
500 bbls flour monthly, with a supply 
contracted for. 

Christian Hauck, of the American 
Bakery Co., and Peter Derlien, Kansas 


Milling & Export Co., St. Louis, went on 
to San Francisco, where they took the 
steamer for Portland. 

The interests of the Red Star Yeast Co. 
were looked after by W. C. Clark, E. A. 
Ahlstrom, J. H. Warneke, and H. H. 
Greensides. They gave out fans and 
memorandum books. 

There were about 130 people on the 
Chicago-Salt Lake City special, when it 
arrived at its destination. The stop for 
a few hours at Glenwood Springs, Colo., 
was appreciated by all. 

It was voted to revise the by-laws so as 
to allow the association to defray the ex- 
penses of the executive committee in at- 
tending the various necessary meetings 
held throughout the year. 

W. F. Geller, Fort Wayne, Ind., presi- 
dent of the Tri-State and Indiana Master 
Bakers’ associations, with Mrs. Geller, 
represented Indiana and continued the 
journey to Yellowstone Park. 

Montana bakers registered were: J. 
Osenburg, Butte; C. Garf, Bozeman; A. 
R. Faust, Lewistown; W. C. Busche, Liv- 
ingston; Alexander Benson, Missoula, 
and Robert Brogelman, Hardin. 

In speaking of bread-wrapping, George 
S. Ward, of New York City, said “No 
stream could be cleaner than the spring 
from which it came, and no loaf cleaner 
than the bakery from which it came.” 

A. A. Anderson, with C. H. Kirkland 
and D. N. Snyder, looked after the in- 
terests of the Corn Products Refining Co. 
They had a display of sugar, oil, etc., and 
gave the visitors mirror paper weights. 

At the request of the American Fair 
Trade League, the National Association 
of Master Bakers reaffirmed and pledged 
its support to the Stephens-Ashurst bill, 
for the elimination of unfair competi- 
tion. 

The Oregon bakers were headed by 
H. H. Korn, Eugene, first vice-president 
of the Oregon Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, with E. Franz, Alfred Hirsch, H. F. 
Rittman, and J. A. Wright, all of Port- 
land. 

V. A. Tracey, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Purity Biscuit Co., 
Salt Lake City, with G. G. Rohrssen, 
superintendent, mixed with the crowd 
and invited the bakers to visit their mod- 
ern new plant, many accepting. 

Ohio bakers in attendance were: Gus 
Lay, Toledo; G. A. Krug, Dayton; W. 
Singleton, Cleveland; Charles Stolzenbach, 
Lima; Harry Meyer, Columbus; R. 
Brown, Defiance; Fred Mantz, Barnes- 
ville; Julius and A. E. Spang, Cleveland. 

Frank Erath, head of the Superior 
Baking Co., Salt Lake City, and vice- 
president of the Utah Master Bakers’ 
Association, is perfecting a pan-loading 
and carrying machine. The bakers who 
visited the shop and saw the machine in 
operation were impressed with it. 

T. F. Bayha, Wheeling, represented 
West Virginia, continuing his trip 
through the Yellowstone Park, returning 
home by way of Minneapolis, where he 
will confer with mill men. Mr. Bayha is 
a car buyer of flour, and conducts the 
largest retail bakery in Wheeling. 

Many bakers, especially those from a 
distance, were kept from attending the 
convention because of the threatened rail- 
road strike. Floods in the Southeast, 
labor troubles in shops, and the unsettled 
condition of the flour market, were also 
factors in cutting down the attendance. 

The proposition to establish an auxiliary 
organization among associate members 
was voted down at a meeting of the asso- 
ciates, They could see no particular ad- 
vantage to be gained in formally organiz- 
ing, and went on record as appreciating 
the courtesies shown them by the bakers. 

Charles Tyng, a broker of Salt Lake 
City, was presented with a diamond scarf 
pin by the executive committee, in ap- 
preciation of his efforts, as a member of 
the local committee, in making the con- 
vention a success. Mr. Tyng represents 
the Washburn-Crosby Co. in that market. 

The local committee was composed of 
Charles Tyng, chairman; George Muller, 
Frank Erath, J Egenberger, A. New- 
meyer, Henry Fisher, M. Martinov, L. 
Saunders, S. F. Ball, C. E. Hahn, T. H. 
Pande and R. V. Hunt. They were ever 
alert to make the visitors’ stay a pleasant 
one. 

Colorado bakers present were: B. P. 
Bower, S. J. and R. D. Knight, A. Suss- 
man, D. S. Kirkpatrick, F. Linsenmaier, 
Charles Lind, R. Mueller, W. J. Meikel- 
ham, Eugene Smith, A. Weiss, and W. F. 
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Pritts, all of Denver; L. S. Bressler and 
C. N. Power, Pueblo; Carl Zimmerman 
and E. R. Taber, Colorado Springs. 

G. A. Rooth, H. B. Leary, J. E. 
O’Laughlin and H. B. Greer handed out 
a beautiful leather covered memorandum 
book for the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
They also furnished telegraphic reports 
of the markets every 15 minutes from 
Minneapolis, Chicago and Kansas City, 
which was very much appreciated by the 
bakers and other flour men present. 

With the wheat market jumping sev- 
eral cents a day, bakers expressed them- 
selves as regretful that they did not buy 
flour before leaving for the convention. 
It is not believed any flour was bought 
during the meeting. One mill man quoted 
bakers patent at $8.35 bbl, delivered, Salt 
Lake City, and said he believed it would 
sell at $8 bbl, Missouri River points, 
before long. ; 

Pacific Coast bakers in attendance 
were: D. Ackerman, Spokane; F. H. 
Rueth, A. Davidson, Harry Mosler and 
G. Rasmussen, Seattle; R. R. Beamish, 
J. W. Costello, G. H. Darnell, Los An- 
geles; J. T. Gemsch, Sacramento; O. R. 
Matte, San Francisco; S. W. McFeely, 
Montrovia, and W. J. Temple, San Jose, 
Cal; and Henry Matthaei and Albert 
Klopfer, Tacoma. 

At one of the executive sessions, the 
use of mineral salts in bread was dis- 
cussed by Dr. Raymond F. Bacon, di- 
rector of the Mellen Institute, of Pitts- 
burgh. Dr. Bacon maintained that if 
bakers desired to continue the present 
high standard of purity and the nutritive 
value of bread, they could not do it by 
cutting down the quantity of yeast used 
and substituting a worthless chemical. 

The Fleischmann Co.’s souvenir was a 
brass desk blotter, which completed the 
set started three years ago at Buffalo 
with a clock, followed with a desk pad 
and shears with letter opener. Its rep- 
resentatives were: H. R. Newcomb, J. J. 
Traynor, J. E. Wihlfahrt, W. S. Verity, 
Dr. R. E, Lee, John McVeity, W. F. 
Grimm, A. N. Campbell, H. J. Cahill, E. 
A. Archibald, T. E. Newcomb, F. E. 
Clarke, W. W. Whitehead, W. C. Kelly, 
R. V. Hunt, B. H. Holcomb, A. M. Peter- 
son, F, A. Thurgood and H. Leimberger. 

Bakers and associate members of 
went to the Yellowstone Park were: Ed- 
ward Strain and wife, Battle Creek, 
Mich; Samuel F. McDonald and wife, 
Memphis; H. W. Zinsmaster and wife, 
Duluth; F. L. Gunzenhauser and wife, 
Lancaster, Pa; B. Howard Smith, Kan- 
sas City; Gus Lay and wife, Toledo; Guy 
A. Thomas and T. L. Brown, Washburn- 
Crosby Co; W. D. Phillips and wife, 
American Diamalt Co; A. A. Anderson, 
Corn Products Refining Co; R. T. Adams, 
wife and daughter, Fred Adams & Sons 
Co; T. W. Remmers, wife and daughter, 
Edwin Schaumburg and wife, American 
Bakers’ Machinery Co., and B. F. White- 
car, Philadelphia. 

Among bakers going to Yellowstone 
Park were: G. W. Fisher, Huntington, 
Pa; A. J. Zampieri, New York City; E. 
H. Zimmerman, Hannibal, Mo; John Sey- 
bold and wife, Miami, Fla; Fred Mantz 
and wife, Barnesville, Ohio; A. F. New- 
man and wife, Arthur Palmer and wife, 
William Seip and family of four, Chi- 
cago; G. B. Miller and wife, Romeo, 
Mich; A. E. Savage and wife, Jersey 
City; W. H. Keig, Rockford, Ill; Ed- 
ward Goodman, Dallas, Texas; Harry 
Meyer, Columbus, Ohio; C. F. Stolzen- 
bach, wife and daughter, Lima, Ohio; 
O. B. Schmidt and mother, Oklahoma 
City; F. H. Reuth, Seattle; and Her- 
man Koch, New Brighton, N. Y. 

Prominent bakers attending were: 
George S. Ward and C. E. Abbott, New 
York City; John Wagoner, Detroit; W. 
M. Campbell, Kansas City; Christian 
Hauck, St. Louis; C. Wielpuetz, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo; J. A. Mentzel, Tupelo, 
Miss; R. V. Shipman, Provo, Utah; B. 
E. Anthony, Rochester, N. Y; L. F. 
Bosler, Minneapolis; D. W. Coxford, 
Rochester, N. Y; N. A. Jackson, Filer, 
Idaho; George and Charles Lawrence, 
Lansing, Mich; H. A. Neal, Windsor, 
Ont; E. Right, Chicago; Jacob Schouten, 
Keokuk, Iowa; J. M. Sommerer, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo; H. T. Winkelman, Mem- 
phis; W. J. Van Meter, Parsons, Kansas; 
B. Howard Smith, Kansas City, and W. 
H. Keig, Rockford, II. 

A misconstruction was placed on the 
association’s action in advocating 10c 
bread. It was not the idea to advance the 
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‘price of bread, but rather to eliminate 
the smaller loaf in which the public could 
not possibly get its money’s worth. Con- 
sequently, when word reached Salt Lake 
City, after the convention, that a fed- 
eral investigation was to be made, a tele- 
gram was sent to the Hon. E. N. Hurley, 
chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, reading: “Cost of flour is directly 
dependent upon price of wheat. Cost of 
bread ‘equally dependent upon price of 
flour. Bakers’ advocacy of 10c loaf does 
not necessarily mean increase in price of 
bread but, rather, offers the consumer 
cheaper bread through economies in pro- 
ducing and distributing bread in larger 
units. Bakers welcome and invite inves- 
tigation by your commission, and hope it 
will be thorough and rigid.” 





Bakers at Rotary Convention 

A ‘number of bakers from all parts of 
the country were in attendance at the 
International Rotary convention, in Cin- 
cinnati, ot A 16-20. At a round table 
meeting of bakers there, resolutions were 
assed to increase the number of Rotary 
akers in all cities of the United States. 
From present indications the 1917 con- 
vention will be held at Atlanta, Ga. 

Those in attendance were: George 
Krug, Dayton, Ohio; B. S. Weil, G. C. 
Schneider, G. H. Strietmann and O. S. 
Nicolai, Cincinnati; Edward Southard, 
Owensboro, Ky; Charles Loesch, Califor- 
nia Baking Co., San Francisco; Edward 
Kaulback, Youngstown, Ohio; W. P. 
Walsh, Evansville, Ind; G. M. Haffner, 
Fort Wayne, Ind; Fred Sheill, Detroit; 
Robert Bryce, Indianapolis; Louis Geier, 
Columbus, Ohio; Hector Urquhart, 
Springfield, Ohio; Otto Korn, Clinton, 
lowa; John Korn, Quincy, Ill; William 
Korn, Davenport, Iowa; W. F. Steele, 
Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co; T. A. Lin- 
fitt, Shane Bros. & Wilson Co; E. P. 
Mitchell, Atkinson Milling Co; Hugh 
Cahill, the Fleischmann Co; Walter 
Phillips, American Diamalt Co., and W. 
G. Herbold, Cincinnati. 





O. C. Orr Baking Co. 

The new bakery of the O. C. Orr Bak- 
ing Co., New Castle, Pa., is presented 
on this page. It is located at 310-312 
Grove Street, and is a two-story brick 
and concrete building, 112x50, with 35 
feet in the rear for future expansion. 
The steady increase in business since the 
completion of the plant promises to make 
it necessary soon to use this additional 
ground. 

O. C. Orr started in the baking busi- 
ness in 1899, and delivered his output by 
carrying it to customers in a_ basket. 
In 1905, the present company was incor- 
porated, with a capital stock of $40,000, 
the leading spirit being O. C. Orr, presi- 
dent. Other officers are: R. T. Galbraith, 
treasurer; R. I. Orr, secretary; S. G. 
Reese, superintendent. 

In the basement are stored the barrel 
goods, and coal and coke for firing the 
bread ovens. A well 30 feet deep sup- 
plies the water. A freight elevator con- 
veys the supplies to the various floors. 

On the second floor is the dough and 
fermenting room, equipped with a dough 
mixer, flour hopper, tempering tank, and 
automatic water and flour scales from 
the Read Company. 

The flour storage is on the second floor, 
and will hold about seven cars, and five 
cars are usually carried in stock. The 
flour, before reaching the dough mixer, 
passes through a two-part Read sifter 
and elevator, conveying it to the mixing- 
room, where it is automatically weighed 
and dumped into the mixer. 

Cartons for the bread, shipped to all 
points within 35 miles of New Castle, are 
bought in car lots and stored on the 
second floor. 

The cakeshop is on the second floor at 
the rear, and contains a Read cake mixer 
and a Standard oven. There is a special 
cake packing room; also an icing and 
stock room, which makes the cake bakery 
entirely separate from the bread bakery. 
Fruit cake in a 25c package, and box 
cakes in cartons, are leaders. 

When the bread dough is ready to 
leave the fermenting room on the second 
floor it is sent down through a chute to 
the first floor, where the necessary ma- 
chinery for finishing is located, this in- 
cluding a Van Houten divider, Thomson 
rounder, molder and proofer. The bak- 
ing is done in two basement-fired Stand- 
ard ovens. 


‘ ent parts of the town. 
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The packing, shipping and loading de- 
partments are at the rear of the first 
floor. All bread is wrapped, Butter 
Krust being the leader. ‘Ine five wagons 
and two automobiles are loaded under 
cover, as is all raw material. 

The whole plant gives the visitor the 
impression of spotless cleanliness, as the 
walls, as well as the machinery, are all 
in white enamel, while the employees are 
dressed in white suits. 

A retail store is located at 351 East 
Washington Street, and is in keeping 
with the bakery. The office is on the 
first floor of the bakery. 

J. Harry Wootrrince. 





BAKERY NOTES 


The Schnarr bakery, Macomb, IIl., has 
added a molder. 

George L. Snyder has opened a bakery 
in Coldwater, Mich. 

Winnipeg bakers have advanced the 
price of a 1-lb loaf to 6c. 

C. O. Baker, Mount Morris, Ill., will 
open a bakery at Ashton, Ill. 

The People’s Baking Co., Oakland, Cal., 
is to erect a plant to cost $150,000. 

Allegan (Mich.) bakers have raised the 
price of all baked goods except bread. 

A. V. Anderson and J. S. Erickson, 
Fargo, N. D., have CS ee a bakery. 

The Grand Rapids (Mich.) Bakery 
has absorbed the Anderson bakery there. 

Harley T. Childs, Aberdeen, S. D., has 
bought the New Home bakery, Douglas, 
Wyo. 

The W. Burry Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
will erect a three-story bakery to cost 
$60,000: 

The Old Home Baking Co., Erie, Pa., 
has let a contract for its new bakery, to 
cost $25,000. 

E. L. Farlin, Chariton, Iowa, has sold 
the Star bakery to Nels Peterson, of 
Albia, Iowa. 

A. J. Rakers, Quincy, Ill., has opened 
his bakery after having been closed for 
improvements. 

E. H. Koester is building a bakery at 
Baltimore, Md., 140x60, one story, and 
78x55, three stories. 

The Columbus (Ohio) Bread Co. is 
considering plans for a bakery to replace 
the one burned a few weeks ago. 

Cables from Rotterdam state that bread 
tickets are being distributed in Holland, 
due to a shortage of wheat. 

B. Rosenbloom, Birmingham, Ala., pro- 
prietor of the Waldorf bakery, was fined 
$50 on a charge of violation of the health 
law. 

Gross & Bagge will build a one-story 
bakery at Broadway and One Hundred 
and Seventy-second streets, New York 
City. 

Carroll & Parse, North Liberty, Ind., 
have bought the bakery of G. F. Reum, 
Niles, Ind. Thomas Johnson will man- 
age it. 

The Grand Rapids (Wis.) Bakery and 
the Anderson bakery have consolidated 
under the name of the Grand Rapids 
bakery. 

The Frostburg bakery, Cumberland, 
Md., owned by James J. Stevens and 
Edward Burton, has added an oven and 
motor-truck. 

W. F. Albright, proprietor Batesville 
(Ark.) Baking Co., has bought the bak- 
ery of W. N. Hardister and consolidated 
it with his own. 

The Globe Baking Co., Wilmington, N. 
C., will ship 100,000 loaves of bread, in 
daily quantities of 3,300 lbs, to the state 
troops at Camp Glenn. 

Fort Madison (Iowa) bakers have ad- 
vanced their wholesale prices on all baked 
goods. No advance in retail prices is 
expected for some time. 

Adolph Eckel, for many years in the 
bakery business in New York City, and 
honorary president New York Bakers’ 
Club, died Aug. 3, aged 54. 





Canonsburg (Pa.) Baking Co. 

A superior product, made on the most 
economical basis, has been the aim of the 
Canonsburg Baking Co., which has a 
modern plant at 24 West Pike Street, 
Canonsburg, Pa. Established three years 
ago, its business has grown by leaps and 
bounds until 300 bbls of high-grade flour 
are used each month. 

Operating a bread and a cake shop, 
they are separate and located in differ- 
The bread shop is 
housed in a one-story frame building, 
100x100, -on East Pike Street. It is 


equipped with two Albrecht steam ovens, 
one Middleby oven for rolls, New Era 
dough mixer, Read flour-handling outfit, 
with automatic flour and water scales, 
American divider, Union rounder-up and 
Peerless molder. Six men are employed 
in the bread shop. 

The cake shop is directly in the rear of 
the retail store at 24 West Pike Street, 
and contains a brick. oven, Read cake 
mixer, Day cooky machine and pie- 
rolling machine. A large variety of cakes 
are turned out, and three cake bakers are 
employed. 

Two automobiles and two wagons con- 
stitute the delivery equipment. The em- 
ployees number 20. 

Butter Krust bread, wrapped, is the 
leader, and toward its increased sale an 
extensive advertising campaign has been 
started. The business is wholesale and 
retail, with a branch store at Washington, 
Pa., run under the name of Havlin’s 
bakery. ‘Harold Thompson, connected 
with the bakery, is taking a six months’ 
course in baking at Chicago. 





New Kapp Bakery at Donora, Pa. 

One of the most up-to-date and mod- 
ern bakeries in western Pennsylvania is 
the new bread plant of Adolph Kapp, at 
Donora, Pa., costing $40,000. It is known 
as a “sunlight” plant. Housed in a three- 
story brick building, 60x100, it is at 
Fourth and Meldon avenues. There are 
steam ovens and other modern machinery. 

The basement is almost on a level in 
the rear with the railroad, where all car 
lots of raw materials are unloaded direct 
into the building. Here the flour is re- 
ceived in car lots, and stored to age. 
Numerous windows admit light and sun- 
shine to the basement. Cold storage, 
lockers, shower baths, etc., are in the 
basement. 

Manufacturing begins on the third 
floor, where the flour is automatically 
weighed and dumped into a hopper on 
the second floor directly over the mixers. 
The flour bin is so arranged that the 
dough mixer can draw three kinds of 
flour by the operation of automatic 
levers. 

The dough-mixing room, with fermen- 
tation room, occupies the entire second 
floor. Of the two mixers, one is a high- 
speed and the other a low-speed. All 
water is weighed and tempered before 
entering the various mixes. Here a 
Jewell. controller keeps the room at an 
even temperature the year round. 

The baking is done on the rear of the 
first floor in white-tiled, rear-fired ovens, 
one a peel and the other a draw plate. 
The room where the ovens are fired is 
separate from the bakery proper. The 
dough passes from the doughroom on the 
second floor to the divider, through a 
steel chute, through the automatic proof- 
er, to the molder, and thence to the 
sanitary, cement proofing closet. A cake 
department at this end of the building is 
equipped with a cake mixer. All the 
fruits for pies are cooked in the cakeshop 
in copper jackets. 

Steel troughs and racks are used 
throughout the bakery, and the pans are 
sto in a special room. The packing 
and shipping room adjoins, with doors 
leading to the loading or wagon shed, 
where three auto-trucks and one wagon 
receive the products. The offices, with 
reception room, occupy the southwestern 
corner of the building. 

The plant is so laid out that there is 
no back tracking, and the cost of manu- 
facturing is reduced to a minimum. Each 
machine is equipped with a separate 
motor. 

Moneyback bread in a 10c loaf, is to be 
boomed with an extensive advertising 
campaign. Mr. Kapp has operated a 
bakery for 15 years at Second and Mc- 
Kean avenues. This will now be dis- 
mantled. 





Bakery at Roaring Springs, Pa. 

J. C. Hamer, the only baker at Roar- 
ing Springs, has completed a modern two- 
story stone building, 25x45. The dough- 
mixing room and flour storage are located 
on the second floor. The workroom, on 
first floor, is equipped with a white-tiled, 
rear-fired oven and Thomson molder. 

The principal product is a 10c loaf of 
bread. An ice cream plant is operated 
in connection with the ery, the busi- 
ness in both departments being wholesale. 
An automobile and wagon are used for 
delivering. 
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Price of Bakery Supplies 
Current quotations, f.o.b. the following 
points, are given as below: 


BOSTON 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $7.30. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 75@79c. 
Lard, tierces, lb 14% @14%c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $3. 

Canned peaches, 8-lb cans, doz $1.75 @2.50. 
Canned blue-berries, 2-lb cans, doz $1.30@ 


1.65. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 35 
38 


c. 
= Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 31@ 
2c. 


Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 19@21c. 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 9% @13c. 
Currants, Ib in cases. 14c, 


PHILADELPHIA 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $7. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $7.25. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 75c. 

Lard, tierces, Ib 14%c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $2.50. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $3.25. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $7. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 34c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 36, 
Honey, strained, 60-lb cans, lb 10c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, 1b in cases llc, 

Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 11%c. 
Currants, Ib in cases 14c, 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $7.35 @7.40, 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $7.25 @7.30, 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 80@82c. 
Corn oil, white, bbls, gallon 71%c.- 
Lard, tierces, Ib 14\c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $2.75. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $4@4.25. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $7. 
Walguts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 3s. 
rateeus, Berdooun pieces, Ib in cases 32c. 
Honey, str&ined, 50-lb cans, Ib 8%c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 12c. 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 8\c. 
Currants, lb in cases 1léc. 


DULUTH 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $7.76. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $7.66. 
Lard, tierces, lb 13%c, 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $2.65. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $4.50. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $7.50. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 3c, 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 31. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 14c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 9c. 
Currants, Ib in cases 13c. 





Corn Sugar Prices 

Corn sugar is quoted at different points as 
follows, per 100 lbs: 
New York 
Boston 
Philadelphia . 
Pittsburgh 
Baltimore 
New Orleans... 
Louisville 


Kansas City ....$5.27 
Seattle ......... 5.45 
Portland 5.45 
San Francisco .. 5.45 
Detroit ......... 5.24 
Duluth ......... 5.07 
Mobile .... 5.07 
Indianapolis .... 5. 
Toledo ......... 5.14 
Saginaw 

Cincinnati 


Minneapolis .... 
St. Louis 





Prices of Spring Patent and Wheat 

The following table gives the average quo- 
tation of patent flour per 196 Ibs in wood, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, as obtained from north- 
western mills, and the closing price of No. 1 
northern wheat at Minneapolis on Aug. 18, 
1916, and on approximately the same date 
in other years: 7 
Pat 


5.10 





Hard Winter Wheat and Flour Prices 

The following table gives the price of 4 
95 per cent patent flour, per bbl, in jute, 
f.o.b. Kansas City, the closing price per bu 
of No, 2 hard wheat at Kansas City on Aug. 
12, 1916, and on approximately the same 
date in other years: 
No.2 Pat- 
hard ent Year 


No. 2 Pat- 


Year hard ent 


3.00 





United States Visible Supply of Wheat 

The following table shows the visible sup- 
ply of wheat in the United States on Aug. 
12, 1916, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 
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Advertisers desiring special 
concerning markets or connections in Ameri- 
ca or elsewhere are invited to correspond 
direct with the European Department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 
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The result of the recent wheat move- 
ments in America has been to put Ameri- 
can and Canadian mill quotations well 
above recent c.i.f. offers, and this has 
checked inquiry here. 

The London mills have advanced an- 
other shilling, bringing households to 
45s 6d ex-mill, which is all to the ad- 
vantage of the importer. The mills here 
have advanced 5s in little more than three 


weeks. ‘Today, Minnesota second patents 
and Canadian exports are very value 
for the money as compared with London 


millers’ prices, 

The scarcity of over-sea flour on spot 
is such that, notwithstanding the slack 
inquiry, importers have been advancing 
prices of stuff in granary or near at 
hand. 

American top spring patents are quot- 
ed at 44@45s ex-store, with Minnesota 
patents at 4Is@43s 6d. American spring 
wheat clears are very scarce, and fancy 
marks are worth 41s 6d, while some first 
clears are offered at 38s 6d ex-store. 

American low-grades are not much in 
evidence, and the quality now on offer is 
held at 30s ex-store. Minneapolis cables 
have recently quoted 28s 6d net, c.i.f. 

Kansas hard wheat patents, when avail- 
able on spot, are worth 40@4Is ex-store 
for good marks, while seconds come at 
38@39s. Some offers of new-crop for 
August and August-September dispatch 
have been received at 37s 3d net, c.i.f. 

Since the advance in English country 
flour there is a demand here for almost 
any kind of soft wheat flour, and’ Cali- 
fornia patents are held at 42s_ex-store, 
while Canadian soft winters are worth 
about 40s. Australians are held at 42s 6d. 

Manitoba export patents are worth 41s 
@41s 6d ex-store, with patents at 42s 6d 
@43s. Ordinary export patents have 
been recently offered at 41s net, c.i.f., 
July-August dispatch. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is steady, with a fair demand 
for coarse middlings at £9 10s@£9 15s 
per ton, while bran is strong at £6 7s 6d 
@£6 12s 6d. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


The discount market is slightly firmer, 
but there are very few bills on offer. A 
little Russian paper has made its appear- 
ance, and has been taken at 55% per cent. 
New treasury bills are well applied for. 
Discount rates are as follows: three 








months’ bills, 554@5%, per cent; four 
months’ bills, 5 11-16@534,; six months’ 
bills, 5 13-16@5%; trade bills, 6@61/. 
The bank rate on July 13 was changed to 
6 per cent, having stood at 5 per cent for 
nearly two years. 
ENTRIES OF FOREIGN FLOUR 

Entries of foreign flour into London 
for two weeks, with the respective coun- 
tries of origin, in sacks of 280 lbs: 
July 21 July 14 


United States (Atlantic ports) 14,425 10,849 
GCOROER cc ccccesvdeddsdioccvese 5,575 500 
BMBCPAIIM once ccceisorscceeese cvscc 667 

BWR cesccsicccccevevveese 20,000 12,016 


Average receipts for four weeks end- 
ing: 
July 21 June 23 May 26 


Foreign wheat* ...... 80,994 148,101 97,382 
British wheatf ...... 902 2,045 1,684 
Foreign flourt ....... 26,734 28,881 338,110 


Foreign and British 
Bours .ccncccccecces 48,329 48,627 655,718 


*Qrs (480 Ibs). fQrs (504 Ibs). tSacks 
(280 lbs). 
NEW HOME FOR MILLERS’ AGENT 


A. F. Langdon, the well-known millers’ 
agent of London, recently purchased a 
beautiful country estate situated about 
30 miles from London, in the neighbor- 
hood of Berkhamsted, Hertfordshire. 
The name of the house is Hawridge 
Court, being close to the village of Haw- 
ridge. Mr. Langdon moved into his new 
house about a month ago, and already is 
delighted with the life he leads in the 
country. 

The accompanying photographs show 
the house and some of the grounds, but 
do not begin to do justice to the full 
beauty of the place. The house is ad- 
mirably situated, standing high, with 
splendid long-distance views to be had 
from all points. The property consists of 
a commodious, well-built house, out- 
buildings, garage, cottages for chauffeur 
and gardener, and 30 acres of land, in- 
cluding beautiful gardens and pleasure 
grounds. It also has its own electric 
light and water plant, and altogether is 
a thoroughly modern residence, situated 
in beautiful surroundings. 

Mr. Langdon wishes his numerous 
friends in the milling trade in America 
to thoroughly understand that he is not 
thinking of retiring from business, sim- 
ply because he has decided to live in the 
country. He says he now has to work 
harder than ever, as, owing to his living so 
far from Dondon, he daily has to leave 
for his office an hour or an hour and a 
half earlier than he previously did, but 
he says this slight inconvenience is offset 
by the pleasure he derives from living in 
the country amidst such ideal surround- 


ings. 


LIVERPOOL, JULY 25 
The smart upward reaction in America 
has put a different complexion on the 
situation, which has reawakened the de- 





A. F. Langdon, of London, and his new country estate near Berkhamsted, Hertfordshire 


mand, and a fair business has been put 
through. Prices obtainable for American 
patents ranged from 42s per 280 lbs up- 
ward for immediate or forward delivery. 
Today, sellers are showing more firmness 
at a further shilling advance, but no 
actual sales of any importance have taken 
place. 

American and Canadian millers have 
advanced c.i.f. quotations 1s 6d@3s 6d 
per 280 Ibs. For Minnesota patents, 43s 
is now being asked; for Canadian springs, 
42s 6d; soft winters, 43s 6d; Kansas pat- 
ents, 42s; A good business has 
done for shipment, especially in Kansas 
flours. 

Low-grade flours on spot were in mod- 
erate request, and prices have advanced 
Is per 280 lbs. Ordinary bakers grade is 
held for about 29s on spot, and for ship- 
ment America is asking 29s c.i.f., which 
is considered impracticable. 

Australian flours in store are held for 
42s. For shipment, both Australian and 
Pacific Coast flours are above an import 
level. 

Shipments from all Atlantic ports to 
Liverpool last week were 3,000 sacks. 


‘ FROM THE TRADE 

Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool: A 
much improved demand for flour at 
steadily advancing prices, but resellers of 
foreign flour are doing most of the busi- 
ness. Kansas patents have been offered 
during the week to Liverpool at 38s 3d@ 
40s c.i.f., without business resulting. Top 
winter patents are held at 40s c.i.f. Low- 
grades are in good demand, and a con- 
siderable business has been done f.a.q. 
Minneapolis at 27s c.i.f., August ship- 
ment. Improved second clears are quoted 
at 28s 6d. 

Linseed cakes are firm, £12 5s being 
asked for September-October-November 
shipment. Cottonseed meal firm, £11 15s 
being paid for 381% per cent, August- 
September shipment. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, JULY 24 

Glasgow flour prices are firm and ad- 
vancing, but there is not a great deal 
doing, as buyers regard values as too 
dear, and prefer to await developments. 

On the week, Manitoba patents are 1s 
6d higher, and the spot price is 42s. Min- 
nesota patents are quoted at 42s c.i.f., 
Kansas patents at 40s and second-grade 
Kansas at 38s. For American soft win- 
ters the sale is indifferent at 42s. Cana- 
dian 90 per cents are at 37s@37s 6d c.i.f., 
but they are not inquired for, as several 
bakers secured ample supplies recently 
around 34s. 

The imports at Glasgow last week con- 
sisted of 22,976 sacks flour, 10,026 qrs 
wheat, 1,388 sacks oatmeal, and 18,913 
qrs maize. 

EDINBURGH AND LEITH MARKETS 

Flour prices continue to advance, but 
there is not much business passing. The 











Midlothian oatmeal millers are asking 54s 
for the best oatmeal. 

The imports at Leith consisted of 4,375 
sacks flour and 10,299 qrs wheat. 


IRISH MARKETS, JULY 24 

Business as far as forward buying is 
concerned, is completely at a standstill, 
the recent fluctuations of wheat in Ameri- 
ca having been entirely ignored and put 
down to speculation. 

Minneapolis flours have been strong 
all the week, and as high as 42s 6d net, 
c.i.f., has been quoted, three days’ sight 
draft. Stocks on spot are small, and 
45s 6d is wanted for retail lots. 

Good export Kansas patents are now 
quoted at 38s@39s 3d net, c.i.f. Belfast or 
Dublin. There is nothing doing for ship- 
ment at these figures, especially as im- 
porters are willing to accept 39@40s for 
flour they secured some time ago. 

For Manitoba flours it has been diffi- 
cult to get offers for shipment. The 
nearest indication as to what is doing 
must be taken from cables nearly a week 
ago, which were on the basis of 39s, but 
it is impossible to get firm offers at these 
figures now. On spot, 44s is the lowest 
quotation for any good flours. 

American soft winters are now quite in 
line with home millers’ quotations. Some 
of the best export patent grades have 
been offering at 40s net, cif. Belfast, 
and 40s 6d Dublin. 


HOLLAND, JULY 25 

The flour market shows a little more 
activity than for months. Inland millers 
complain that arrivals of wheat are so 
small that they cannot get enough from 
the grain distributing office to enable 
them to deliver one-half of the flour 
their customers are asking for. 

On July 11 the government sold 100,- 
000 bags American flour at public auc- 
tion in Amsterdam, prices ranging 215% 
@22%%fl ex-warehouse. As home-milled 
flour is so scarce, second-hand lots of 
American flour are changing hands at 
about 23fl, ex-warehouse. Buyers of gov- 
ernment flour have to return the empty 
bags. At the time the flour is delivered, 
a guaranty of 1fl for each bag is asked, 
and 1.20fi per bag is repaid when the 
bags are returned. 

The next auction will be held in Rot- 
terdam on July 28, when the government 
will sell another 100,000 bags American 
flour. 

On July 20 a government tender for 
American flour was held at The Hague, 
and bids for 5,000 to 10,000 bags each 
were given to about 20 millers’ agents. 
The price bid was $5.70, basis New Or- 
leans, September shipment. As far as 
known, only a few agents received ac- 
ceptances from their mills, and others 
counter-offers of $5.80@6.30. The gov- 
ernment officials have not decided whether 
they will accept these counter-offers. 
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CHICAGO, AUG, 19 
FLOUR—Prices carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks or wood, per 196 lbs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re- 


tall merchants ........ccccceess $8.20@8.30 
Spring patent, jute ..........066- 7.10@7.60 
Spring straights, jute ..........+. 6.75 @6.90 
Spring clears, jute ......-..e+ee0. 5.90@6.40 
Second clear, 140 ibs, jute........ 4.75 @5.2 
Red dog, 140 lbs, jute ........... 4.10@4.40 


City mills’ spring patents, jute... 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ........... $6.65 @7.00 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 6.40@6.50 
Clear, southern, jute .........-+. 5.00 @5.30 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $6.80@7.00 
Patent, 965 per cent .......seeceee 6.40 @6.65 
Clear, Kansas, jute ...........06. 5.65 @5.90 
RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour, white, jute ............ $5.90@6.00 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 5.65 @5.85 

MILLFEED—Most grades of mill offal 


have shown an advance, mainly applying to 
the lighter products. Spring wheat bran 
is quoted today at $22.75, standard middlings 
$23.75, winter bran $23.50, winter middlings 
$29.75, and red dog $31.50, in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Demand active, with offerings 
light, millers taking hold freely. Prices are 
the best of the year. No. 2 red, on traok, 
3% @4%ec over September, selling up to 
$1.52%; No. 2 hard, 2%@4c over Septem- 
ber, with sales at $1.48%@1.51%; Turkey. 
variety, 6@10c over, with sales at $1.534%@ 
1.55; No, 2 red, 10 days’ shipment, 2c over 
September; No. 2 hard, le over September 
for new; No. 1 northern, 6@10c over Sep- 
tember, with sales at $1.50% @1.58. 

RYE—Advanced sharply, with a good de- 
mand and light offerings. No. 1, $1:19%; 
No. 2, $1.18%; No. 4, $1.15. 

CORN GOODS—Trade most active for 
weeks, and prices advanced sharply, being 
up 40c per 100 lbs from the recent low 
point, and are the highest in many years. 
Grits are $2.07, and meal $2.06, per 100 lbs. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


ted): 
--Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1916 1915 1916 1915 


Flour, bblis..... 158 126 141 143 
Wheat, bus.... 2,660 4,485 2,461 2,684 
Corn, bus...... 1,010 1,372 1,309 1,665 
Oats, DUB. sc.ce 8,438 2,524 2,860 1,307 
Rye, bus ....... 74 161 56 13 
Barley, bus.... 440 213 97 30 





MILWAUKEE, AUG, 19 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 


Hard spring patent, wood........ $8.30@8.45 
Hard spring straight, wood ...... 7.55 @7.85 
Fancy clear, jute ......... eevecee 6,.20@6.30 
Rye flour, pure, wood ............ «++» @6.60 
Rye flour, standard city blended 

DPOMER, WOOK os cccccscccecccecs 6.00@6.10 
Rye flour, country blended, jute... 5.60@5.85 
Kansas straight, cotton .......... 7.20@7.36 
Kiln-dried granulated white corn 

meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ...........+ see» @2.30 
Kiln-dried granulated yellow corn 

meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ...........- oes + @2.30 


MILLFEED—Easier. Standard bran, $22; 
standard fine middlings, $23.25; rye feed, 
$22.75; flour middlings, $28@28.50; red dog, 
$31.50; brewers’ dried grains, $22@22.50; 
oil meal, $37,—all in 100-l1b sacks. 

WHEAT—Advanced 5@6c, with demand 
good at all times from millers and shippers 
for all grades. Receipts, 107 cars. Millers 
have good stocks of choice milling on hand, 
No. 1 northern, $1.45@1.57; No. 2, $1.43@ 
1.55; No. 3, $1.20@1.50; No. 2 hard, $1.37@ 
1.49; No. 2 red, $1.37@1.49; No. 3 red, $1.32 
@ 1.46, 


No. 1 nor No. 2nor No. 3 nor 
Monday.... 145@149% 143@147 120@138 
Tuesday.... 147@150 145 @148 120@140 
Wednesday. 151@152 148@150 120@143 
Thursday... 150@151 147@149 125@143 
Friday..... 152@153 151@153 135 @146 
Saturday... 156@159 153@155 125@150 


BARLEY—Advanced 8@12c, with malt- 
sters and brewers buying freely of all choice. 
Low-grades were slow at times, but during 
the latter days moved more freely. Re- 
ceipts, 113 cars. No. 3, 87c@$1.08; No. 4, 
81c@$1; feed and rejected, 68@90c. 

RYE—Advanced 6%@7%c, with demand 
excellent from all sources. Millers and dis- 
tillers bought choice, while shippers were 
in the market for all grades. Receipts, 11 
cars. No. 1, $1.16@1.23; No. 2, $1.15@1.21%; 
No. 3, $1.12@1.20. 

CORN—Advanced 2@3c, with demand 
good from shippers. The local trade bought 
freely of yellow, while millers took all white 
offered. Receipts, 97 cars. No. 3 yellow, 
86@89%c; No. 4 yellow, 84@88c; No. 3 
mixed, 84@89c; No. 3 white, 86@88%c. 

RYE—Advanced 2c, with demand good at 
all times. Receipts, 328 cars, Shippers re- 
port good eastern demand, while trade local- 
ly was satisfactory. Standard, 41% @47c; 





No. 3 white, 42% @46%c; No. 4 white, 42% 
@ 46c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r-Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
1 191 1 1915 


916 916 9 
Flour, bbls... 44,000 27,720 39,248 35,168 
Wheat, bus.. 143,325 18,750 22,050 3,750 
Corn, bus.... 129,980 221,850 64,320 149,710 


Oats, bus.... 642,880 526,300 671,800 145,180 


Barley, bus.. 172,280 62,480 49,640 8,590 
Rye, bus..... 41,300 18,880 4,720 2,360 
Feed, tons... 1,920 3,600 4,285 4,177 





ST. LOUIS, AUG, 19 
FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Quotations per 196 lbs, in 140-lb jute bags: 


PPANCY PRCEME .ncccecscccccvecsece $6.15 @6.40 
GROEN Won s 90 beaded checbendoncs 5.90 @6.00 
WOPNC SPORE cease cccececccnevoune 4.85@5.10 
BOCORG CIOGP 2 ccscccccccscsoccces 4.00@4.15 
DT ab heh da0d os 040 0.0:055% 3.60@3.75 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
First patent, in cotton ........... $6.25@6.50 
Second patent, in cotton ......... 5.90@6.10 
Matra fancy, im JUte .ccecsesccces 5.75 @5.90 
DAGORES GICAL 66 cc cccctvctecesivece 4.50@5.00 
LOW -BPGES cs ca weeeetscaseeeeaenee 3.75 @4.00 
PACIFIC COAST SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
ke Te rer eee $6.25 @6.40 
BUPRGBRE sag ccccccceseuesedesicss 6.15 @6.30 


MILLFEED — Quotations in 100-lb bags, 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft 
wheat bran, $1.15; hard wheat bran, $1.12 
@1.13; middlings, $1.50@1.60. At mills to 
city trade: bran, $1.14@1.15; middlings, $1.45 
@1.60. 

WHEAT—Cash demand good, with a 
steady advance in prices all week. Net 
change at the close was 5@8c higher on 
soft and 7@7%c higher on hard. Receipts, 
740 cars, against 850 previous week. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 2 red, $1.55@1.59; No. 3 red, 
$1.48@1.56; No. 4 red, $1.38@1.45; No. 2 
hard, $1.50@1.57; No. 3 hard, $1.45@1.50; 
No. 4 hard, $1.40. 

CORN—Cash demand good all week, with 
prices %c lower to Ic higher. 
cars, against 75. Closing prices: No. 2 corn, 
87c; No. 3 corn, 86c, nominal; No. 5 corn, 
84%c; No. 6 corn, 84c; No. 2 yellow, 88@ 
89c; No. 3 yellow, 87c; No. 5 yellow, 86c; No. 
2 white, 86c; No. 3 white, 85%c; No. 4 
white, 83\%c. 

OATS—Good demand at advancing prices. 
Net change on the week was 14@1%c 
higher. Receipts, 273 cars, against 427. 
Closing prices: No. 2 white oats, 45@45%c; 
standard, 45@45%c; No. 3 white, 44% @45c; 
No. 4 white, 483@43%c; No. 2 mixed, 43@ 
44c; No. 3 mixed, 43c. 

RYE—No. 2 rye, $1,21%. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, $3.80 bbl, f.o.b. 
in wood; grits, hominy and pearl meal, $4.10. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts— --Shipments— 

1916 191 1916 1915 
Flour, bbls... 74,900 63,940 81,440 82,520 
Wheat, bus..1,210,400 995,615 976,820 725,420 
Corn bus.... 208,800 168,000 151,350 137,250 
Oats, bus.... 565,650 521,900 595,230 213,030 
Rye, bus,.... 20,970 18,720 11,160 4,740 
Barley, bus.. 3,320 1,600 BTGG oc cves 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 
Aug. 19 Aug.12 Aug. 21 





1916 1916 1915 
No. 2 red wheat... 415,645 396,374 38,243 
No. 2 hard wheat.. 825,331 728,666 ...... 
NO: 8 COPM ccescces 20,109 51,700 33,736 
No. 2 white corn.. 5,765 9,280 13,565 
No. 2 yellow corn... ..... 2,345 13,251 
No. 2 oats ........ 61,324 36,853 ...... 
No. 2 white oats... 3,283 See ° 
No. 3 white oats... 97,613 32,887 7,755 
Standard oats ..... 3,459 $640 = cccces 
NO. 8 TFS cosccesive 3,453 4,412 evccee 





KANSAS CITY, AUG. 19 

FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 
Patent.....$7.05@7.25 First clear.$5.75@6.10 
Straight... 6.60@6.90 Low-grade 4.75@5.00 

Federation differentials govern other pack- 
ages. 

For central states and ‘cotton sack” 
trade, mills quote $7.20@7.35 bbl for first 
patents, cotton 48’s, arrival draft. 

On round lots, interior mills quote $6.50 
@6.80 for 95 per cent or straight flour, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, jute. 

“Patent” usually means from 65 to 80 per 
cent; ‘“‘straight,’’ 100 per cent; “straight pat- 
ent,”’ 95 per cent. 4 

MILLFEED—Feed is exceedingly active, 
but the volume of business is small because 
of the lack of offerings. Bran is scarce and 
higher in price, while shorts are almost un- 
obtainable at any price. Market quotations 
are nominal, Mills are using their entire 
output in a local way and for shipment in 
mixed cars with flour. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, per 100-lb sacks: bran, $1.06; 
brown shorts, $1.18; gray, $1.40@1.43; white, 
$1.75@2; corn chop, $1.61@1.67. 

WHEAT—There was a fair current de- 
mend for cash wheat, and an active de- 
mand on the days of sharp advances in 
prices. A larger number of outside millers 
appeared to be represented in the market 
with buying orders. Country movement is 
good. Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 2, fair 


Receipts, 153 | 


to choice Turkey, $1.46@1.52; dark and or- 
dinary, $1.43@1.49; "Nov 3, fair to choice 
Turkey, $1.45@1.50; dark and ordinary, $1.39 
@1.44; No. 4, fair to choice Turkey, $1.45@ 
1.48; dark and ordinary, $1.35@1.42; soft 
wheat, No. 2, $1.40@1.53; No. 3, $1.39@1.50; 
No. 4, $1.35@1.45. 

CORN—Corn is not particularly active, but 
there was a fair demand for the moderate 
offerings, with a gain of about %c in cash 
prices. Cash prices: mixed corn, No. 2, 84 
@85c; No. 3, 83@84c; white corn, No, 2, 
84@84%c; No. 3, 83% @S84c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7~Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1916 1915 1916 1915 
Wh’'t, bus.3,370,700 1,526,000 1,796,850 996,000 
Corn, bus.. 300,000 56,000 253,750 751,000 





Oats, bus.. 141,100 105,000 75,000 27,000 
Rye, bus... 8,800 3,300 7,700 2,000 
Barley, bus 12,600 45,000 74,200 164,000 
Bran, tons. 520 ececee 2,260 ..oe 
Hay, tons.. 5,940 6,000 1,428 1,000 
Flour, bbls. 6,500 2,000 53,750 58,000 
TOLEDO, AUG, 19 

FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.o.b. Toledo, wood basis, per bbl of: 
196 lbs: 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 
Patent, Toledo-made ....... PovcecevccsGeeee 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patemt cecccces 600-43 CeQatiace «+ ++$7.20@7.40 
|| SEPP TPTT ELE TEPPER TET 7.10@7.30 
CHRP vas nc pcb ne oet tocee ten sareses 6.70 @6.90 


MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.o.b. Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $24.00 @ 26.00 
WRIROS. BOGE cic cccacciccsses «eee 26.50@28.00 
PRUE ccc caceebacesenccess 29.00@30.00 
Oil meal in 100-lb bags ........ + eee + @35.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag..... «e+-@ 5.00 
WHEAT—Closing prices No. 2 red: 

Cash Sept. Dec. May 
Monday ...... $1.44% $1.45% $1.50% $1.55% 
Tuesday ...... 1.48% 1.50 1.54% 1.61 
Wednesday ... 1.47% 1.48% 1.53% 1.60 
Thursday .... 1.46 1.47% 1.52 1.58 
Friday ....... 1.50% 1.51% 1.56% 1.62% 
Saturday ..... 1.55 1.56 1.61 1.67% 


Receipts last week, 344 cars, 163 contract; 
year ago 135, 10 contract, 
CORN—Receipts, 25 cars, 21 
year ago 47, 40 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 288 cars, 120 contract; 
year ago 78, 1 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1916 1915 1916 1915 


contract; 





Wheat, bus.. 499,800 163,000 32,800 37,500 
Corn, bus.... 30,600 72,000 2,300 23,100 
Oats, bus.... 536,800 136,000 124,400 67,600 
NEW YORK, AUG, 19 

FLOUR — Largely nominal. Quotations, 
ear lots: Jute sacks Wood 
Spring patent ........ $7.30@7.65 $7.60@7.95 
Spring first clears..... 6.25@6.65 6.55@6.95 
Spring low-grades .... 5.00@5.50 ....@.... 
Winter patent ....... - 6.95@7.30 7.20@7.60 
Winter straights ..... 6.45@6.85 6.75@7.15 
Winter low-grades..... 5.10@5.65 ....@.... 
Kansas straights ..... 7.20@7.45 ....@.... 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK 

Flour exports totaled 92,800 packages, of 
which 4,300 were destined for Liverpool, 
1,500 for London, 4,000 for Rotterdam, 7,700 
for Copenhagen, 12,600 for Bergen, 900 for 
Genoa, 4,800 for Pirzeus and 57,000 for the 
West Indies. 

Wheat shipments were placed at 2,807,000 
bus, including 394,000 to Liverpool, 106,000 
to London, 80,000 to Hull, 902,000 to Rotter- 
dam, 380 to Gibraltar, 174,000 to Genoa and 
771,000 to Pirzus. 

WHEAT—tThe irregularity in the futures 
market has hardly been reflected in the 
cash market, which has been firm. There 
has been some buying for mills at near the 
high price of the season, and export trade 
has been brisk at times. While Canadian 
wheat was sought most anxiously, there 
were many bids for American which could 
not be filled. In some cases extreme cau- 
tion was manifest, due to fears of a rail- 
road strike. A great deal of interest was 
taken in the embargo placed by the Balti- 
more & Ohio road. It is understood that 
this embargo was placed partly because a 
great deal of grain reaching railroads from 
Pennsylvania, Delaware and other near-by 
states was in poor condition, so that it had 
to be placed in special bins which required 
a disproportionate amount of space. Quota- 
tions at the close: No. 1 northern spring, 
$1.71%; No. 2 hard winter, Chicago, $1.62%; 
No. 2 red winter, nominal; No. 1 durum, 
$1.59%; No. 1 northern Manitoba, $1.68; No. 
2 northern Manitoba, $1.66. 

CORN—Market has been firm, and some 
new high prices have been named. There is 
a better demand for consuming account, 
based on the reports of a short prospective 
crop. Export orders have been here nearly 
every day, but there has been difficulty in 
arranging freights rather than getting for- 
eigners to bid satisfactory prices. 

OATS—Firmer, despite the indisposition 
of many of the buyers to pay higher prices. 
Claims by recognized crop experts that the 
heat was greater in the West than at first 
supposed, resulting in light oats and in a 
total crop of perhaps only 1,180,000,000 bus, 
as against 1,507,000,000 last year, were net 
without sentimental effect. There has been 


a fair export demand, and liberal sales were 
consummated. 

RYE FLOUR—Firmness continued and, 
with spot supplies lighter, the holders foung 
it less difficult to secure asking prices. ‘The 
grain at the West has been strong, although 
rumors of export business in rye could not 
be confirmed. The market was quoted at 
$6.40@6.70 in wood. 

MILLFEED—Offerings here have been 
limited, and there was no evidence of se|]- 
ing pressure. The consumptive demand was 
said to be generally satisfactory. Quotations 
per ton: coarse western spring, in 100-1b 
sacks, to arrive, $24.60; standard middlings, 
100’s, $25.60; red dog, $33.60; oil meal, nom- 
inal, City feed: bulk bran $24, 100-lb sacks 
$25.70; heavy feed, in bulk $24.75, 100-1» 
sacks $26.50; flour middlings, 100’s, $34; req 
dog flour, $34.75, in bbls. 

CORN MEAL—Prices are being well held, 
and some handlers say that any improve- 
ment in the demand will result in higher 


quotations. Bullish corn crop advices have 
not been overlooked. Export business has 
been light. Quotations at the close: kiin- 


dried, export, bbl $4.50@4.60; fine yellow, 
100’s, $2.15; white, 100’s, $2.15; coarse, 100’s, 
$2.10; hominy, bbl, $4.60; granulated yellow, 
$4.65 per bbl; white granulated, $4.70 per 
bbl; corn flour, 100’s, $2.25; brewers’ meal, 
eae $2.22; grits, 100’s, $2.23; flakes, 1(0’s, 
2.55. 





PHILADELPHIA, AUG. 19 
FLOUR—Receipts during the week, 4,748 
bbls and 12,082,191 lbs in sacks. Exports, 
6,500 sacks to London. Quotations, 196 Ibs 





in wood: 
Spring favorite brands ....... ++ + $8.25 @8.50 
BPTIMG POCOME cccccccciceccecs «eee 7,00@8.00 
BPFING-GCIOIGMt oocccccccvcccseces 6.75 @7.00 
SHTING DISC CORP oc cccccvccccesce 6.00 @6.75 
City mills— 
Choice and. fancy patent ....... 8.25 @8.50 
Regular grades— 
Winter patent ........... eeee 6.75 @7.25 
Wimte? StrMIGht ..ccccsccces + 6.25 @6.75 
Winter firat clear ....ccscccce 5.75 @6.25 
WEMtel DOCOME: 6 occ ccccvcsccssece - 6.75 @7.25 
WIRteFr SCPRIBME oo cs seicccecccses 6.25 @6.75 
Winter first clear ....... iteuraces 5.75 @6.25 
Kansas patent, cotton sacks...... 7.25 @7.50 


Kansas straight, cotton sacks..... 6.50@7.00 
Kansas first clear, cotton sacks... 6.00@6.40 

MILLFEED—Firm under small supplies 
and a fair demand, and some kinds a shade 


higher, Quotations, per ton: 
Soft winter bran, 100-lb sacks. .$.....@26.00 
Western to arrive, in bulk..... + 24.00@ 24.50 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 
BHO .ccsecee eoceccccccececcs 94,.60@ 25.00 
To arrive, lake-and-rail ...... 24.00 @ 24,50 


White middlings, to arrive, 100- 

ID BACKS oo cccccccccccccsccses 29.60@30.00 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

100-Ib sacks .......... esecees 24.60@25.00 
Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 33.00@33.50 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks.. 24.50@25.00 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 25.50@ 26.50 

WHEAT—Market broke 5c early in week, 
due to speculative influences, but has since 
fully recovered loss and closes at net ad- 
vance of 4c. Export demand good, but busi- 
ness restricted by scarcity of ocean freight 
room, Receipts, 529,225 bus; exports, 613- 
613; stock, 1,207,341. Closing prices, bu: 


CAR LOTS, IN EXPORT ELEVATOR 


No. 2 red, spot ....... evcccccec eo $1.48@1.51 
No. 2 southern red ..........00% - 1.47@1.50 
Steamer No. 2 red ......cceeeeeee 1.45@1.48 
ING, 8 POD cocccccccccidbnin eoosee 1.45@1.48 
Rejected A .......... Che cceeeeece 1.43 @1.46 
TROJOCCOE Bc cccccvccccvevcstvoses - 1.40@1.43 


RYE FLOUR—In small supply, and firm 
but quiet. Quotations: near-by, $5.25 @5.75; 
western, $5.50@6.25,—per 196 Ibs, either 
wood or sacks. 

CORN—Trade was quiet, but market firm 
and ic higher under light offerings. Re- 
ceipts, 424,107 bus; exports, 171,428; stock, 


429,115. Closing prices, bu: 

CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 
Western No. 2 yellow ...... chadevecs 9600 
Western steamer yellow ........... 95 @96 
Western No. 3 yellow ........ Sotees 93@94 
Western No. 4 yellow ...... esoceees 90@91 


CORN PRODUCTS—Offerings light and 
market firm, but demand only moderate. 
Quotations: 100-Ib 

Bbls sacks 

K.-d. yellow meal...$4.35@4.40 $2.17 % @2.20 
Gran. yellow meal... 4.45@4.50 2.22% @2.25 
Gran. white meal.... 4.70@4.75 2.25 @2.30 
Yellow table meal... 4.35@4.40 2.17% @2.20 
White table meal.... 4.70@4.75 2.25 @2.30 
White corn flour .... 4.45@4.50 2.30 @2.35 
Yellow corn flour ... 4.60@4.70 2.25 @2.30 
Pearl hominy ....... 4.70@4.75 2.25 @2.30 
Hominy and grits, 

CORE irctevccccses LUGO ROE. ......Q.-: 

OATS—Offerings light and values ad- 
vanced %c, but trade quiet. Receipts, 233,- 


995 bus; exports, 50,000; stock, 244,687. 
Quotations: 

No. 2 white ...... Gave kath Cees 66 52 @52% 
Standard white ............ 51 @51% 
No. 3 white ..... bPhes Wee 49% @50% 
Writs OIG iin 0.0 asen neues 47 @48 





Sample Oats ......ccscceccseess 44 @45 

OATMEAL—Market firm, but buyers OP- 
erating only for actual wants. Spot pear! 
barley higher. Quotations: ground, per 200 
Ibs, wood, $6.22; patent, cut, per 200 lbs, 
wood, $6.22@7.08; rolled, steam and kiln- 
dried, per 180 Ibs, in wood, $5.65@5.90; pear! 
barley, in 100-lb sacks, $3.40@4.90. 
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BOSTON, AUG. 19 
FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 


Per carload— Bbl, wood 
spring, special short patent....... $8.65 @8.85 
spring, Minneapolis ........++.+++ 8.65 @8.75 
Spring, COUMETY ....-6.eeeerereeee 7.90 @8.40 
Spring first clear, in cotton ...... 6.90 @7.40 


Kansas patent, sacks 
Winter patent ..... 
Winter straight .. . 
Winter first clear .,.......++00++ - 6.65@7.60 
MILLFEED—Wheat feeds generally are 
in quiet demand, buyers only meeting their 
pressing needs. Oat hulls quiet and un- 
changed. ‘No gluten feed offering. Hominy 
and stock feeds in fair demand and higher. 
Cottonseed and linseed meals firmly held 
but quiet. Alfalfa meal dull. Quotations, 
mill shipment, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $25; winter bran, $25.50; mid- 
dlings, $26@28; mixed feed, $27@29; red 
dog, in 140-lb sacks, $34.50; oat hulls, re- 
ground, $17.60; hominy feed, $34.15; stock 
feed, $32; cottonseed meal, $35@37; linseed 
meal, $38.50; alfalfa meal, $24@26. 
CEREAL PRODUCTS—A good demand for 
corn meal and oatmeal, with the market 







firm. Rye flour steady but quiet. Graham 
flour dull and lower. Quotations, mill ship- 
ment, in wood: granulated corn meal, $5; 


bolted, $4.95; feeding, in 100-lb bags, $1.88@ 
1.90; eraecked corn, in 100-lb bags, $1.92@ 
1.94; rye flour, in sacks, $5.85@6.70; graham 
flour, $6.80@7.75; rolled oatmeal, $5.75; cut 
and ground oatmeal, $6.32. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 





7-Receipts— -——Stocks——_, 

1916 1915 1916 1915 
Flour, bblg.... 42,827 21,299 .....  «seees 
Wheat, bus...515,307 67,039 387,249 146,841 
Corn, bus..... 20,8038 ..... 367,213 1,534 
Oats, bus.....267,320 $4,186 497,681 ..... 
Rye, DUB.cccce cesses edec'e “SQTGR. vases 
Barley, bus... 48,264 ...++ «seees 71,217 
Millfeed, tons. 40 | TT 
Corn meal, bbis. bes OOD keds Hi vo bece 
Oatmeal, casem 1,200 ....5 wooee cvoce 


Oatmeal, sacks 500 600. 
WEEK’S EXPORTS 
-——Flour——, Wheat 


Corn 





To— bbls sacks bus 
Liverpool ... 4,650 119,397 
London ws... 28,908. © .cccce 
Glasgow .... 5,780 78,436 
Miscellaneous TO ...-+ seeeee 





Totals .... 70 23,823 197,888 ...... 
Since Jan, 1 8,983 1,150,170 14,661,689 1,109,418 





BALTIMORE, AUG, 19 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 lbs, wood: 





Spring patent, special brands..... $8.40@8.55 
Spring patent .....ceeeeeersceeee 8.15 @8.30 
Spring straight ........eeeeseeeee 7.85 @8.00 
Spring first clear ......6ee+eeeees 6.85 @7.35 
Spring second clear .........++++5 6.15 @6.65 
Winter patent, special stencils.... 7.50@7.55 
Winter patent ....cceecceeereeees 7.40@7.45 
Winter straight ° 6.70@6.86 
Winter first clear 6.35 @6.55 
Hard winter patent .........+e+05 7.75 @7.90 
Hard winter straight ........«.+.+ . 7.560@7.65 
Hard winter first clear ........+.+ 6.55 @6.95 
Rye flour, pure and blended ..... 5.75 @6.40 


MILLFEED—Spring advanced 75c ton and 
winter 25c, with no special improvement in 
demand. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $24@24.50; spring mid- 
dlings, $24.50@26; soft winter bran, $24@ 
25; soft winter middlings, $25 @26. 

WHEAT—Gained 6c, with movement and 
demand handicapped by lack of facilities. 
Receipts, 640,115 bus; exports, 549,557; stock, 
1,602,961. Closing prices: No. 2 red, spot 
and August, $1.51%; September, $1.51%; 
October, $1.562%; No. 2 red western, spot 
and August, $1.57%. 

CORN—Up ie, with demand and move- 
ment decreasing. Receipts, 322,717 bus; ex- 
ports, 334,712; stock, 265,293. -Closing prices: 
contract spot and August, 94c; track yellow, 
93%ec. 

OATS—Improved % @1%c, with movement 
and demand still large. Receipts, 1,125,755 
bus; exports, 838,594; stock, 606,683. Closing 
prices: standard white, old 50%c, new 49%c; 
No. 3 white, old 48% @49c, new 48@48%ec; 
No, 4 white, old 47c. 

RYE—Jumped 7@8c, with demand and 
movement fair. Receipts, 135,725 bus; ex- 
ports, 278,665; stock, 176,563. Closing price 
of spot No. 2 western for export, $1.23@1.24. 





BUFFALO, AUG. 19 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, carloads: 








Spring 

Best patent $8.25 @8.50 
Siraight <caseeses 7.60 @7.70 
Firat cleQl: £05-0'6c%ss 6aeben se ceeve 7.15 @7.50 
Second clear .... 6.30@6.60 
Low-grade ..... aah ° 4.80@5.10 
Ryo, No. Pincess oo ceeetskse tee es -@7.50 

: Sacked 
Spring bran, per ton ..... eeains aaa $23.00 
Standard middlings, per ton ........ . 24.50 
Flour middlings, per ton .........+++ 29.50 
Red dog flour, 140-Ib sack, ton....... 32.50 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ........ 32.76 
Gluten feed, per tom .......-eeeeeeees 28.65 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ........-+ 37.60 
Corn meal, table, per ton . 41.50 
Cracked corn, per tom .......seeeeeee 38.00 
Cottonseed meal, 41 per cent, per ton. 35.50 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads ........+. 35.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, wood... 5.75 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, per ton.. 16.00 
WHEAT—Limits started in.at 12c over 
Chicago December for No. 1 northern, 


Prompt shipment, possibly a fraction less, 
and advanced steadily to 16%c at the close. 
Millers took quite a number of good-si 
lots on the way up, but nothing at the high 
limit reached. Last year there was no old 
Wheat offered at any price. Winter wheat 
dull, millers not being in the market for 
old. No. 2 red old was quoted at the close 
at $1.56, and No, 2 white at $1.53, on track, 
through billed. 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CORN—Not enough corn here to force 
sales, and receivers had their own way, as 
buyers were in need of all grades. Prices 
advanced 8%c during the week, and closed 
strong. No. 2 yellow, 95%c; No. 3 yellow, 
95c; No. 4 yellow, 93%c,—on track, th ‘ 
billed. ‘ 

OATS—tThe mills were in the market for 
anything good enough for their purpose, and 
took all the offerings. The other quality 
was also easily disposed of at about 1@14%c 
higher than last week. Closing prices: No. 
2 white, 49%c; standard, 49c; No, 3 white, 
48%c; No. 4 white, 47%c,—on track, 
through billed. Old oats in store were dull, 
and prices easy. 

BARLEY—From 95c for August shipment 
the. price advanced to $1.05 today, with 
sales. Maltsters bid ail the way up, and got 
a few lots at $1@1.02, and were willing to 
pay $1.04 at the close today. 


RYE—No offerings, and little inquiry. 


DULUTH, AUG. 19 
FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round 
lots, per 196 lbs, f.o.b. Duluth: 
Aug. 19 1915 
First patent, wood... .$8.20@8.30 $6.75@7.00 








Second patent, wood... 8.10@8.20 6.65@6.90 
Straight, wood 8.00@8.10 6.55 @6.80 
First clear, jute ...... 6.00@6.20 5.30@5.60 
Second clear, jute .... 3.95@4.10 4.00@4.25 
Red dog, jute ........ 2.80@2.90 3.20@3.30 


DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in car or 
round lots, 140 Ibs, f.o.b. Duluth: 


Aug. 19 1915 
Med. semolina, jute. ..$7.80@7.90 $5.65 @5.75 
Patent, jute ...... «+++ 7.10@7.20 5.40@5.50 


Cut-straight, jute .... 5.60@6.70 6.00@6.10 
RYE FLOUR—Quotations in car or round 
lots, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. mill, Aug. 19, were: 
family blend, $6.65; pure white, $6.90; pure 
dark, $5.95; dark blend, $5.95. 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
By weeks ending on dates given: 
1916 bbis 1915 bbls 1914 bbis 
Aug. 19.22,065 Aug. 21.16,650 Aug. 22.29,265 
Aug. 12.24,865 Aug. 14.14,690 Aug. 15.20,400 
Aug. 5..32,125 Aug. 7..14,890 Aug. 8. .25,368 
July 29..25,315 July 31..14,155 Aug. 1..18,486 
Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 


1916 bbis 1915 bbis 1914 bbis 
Aug. 19 . Aug. 21. - Aug. 38. we. 
Aug. 12 --. Aug. 14. om Apgs 18. .cce 


Aug. 6.. 9,870 Aug. 7.. .... Aug. 8.. «..- 
July 29.. .... July 31,. . Aug. 1.. 5,100 

WHEAT—Very nervous, with strong un- 
dertone. Statistical position bullish. Re- 
ports of further rust and heat damage in 
Northwest and of extensive impairment of 
the western Canada crop had their effect. 
Traders not inclined to sell, and offerings 
limited. Advance in prices was rapid. 
While at the close of the week, some dispo- 
sition was shown to realize profits, strength 
was well maintained. Spring wheat showed 
most strength, closing 5%@10c higher for 
the week, and durum 4% @6%c. September 
led in the advance. Short crop and brisk 
demand for wheat are recognized, and will 
be the feature of the season. Deliveries on 
old contracts are being taken. 


CLOSING PRICES OF DURUM WHEAT 


Duluth closing prices of durum wheat, 
spot, September and December: 


--Spot durum—, 


No. 1 No. 2 Sept. Dec, 
Aug. 12 ...... $1.38 $1.36 $1.38 $1.38% 
Aug. 14 ...... 1.33% 1.31 1.38% 1.33% 
Aug. 15 ...... 1.38% 1.86% 1.37% 1.37% 
Atm. 16 2.000. 1.39% 1.36% 1.37% 1.37% 
Aw. 1F ...0ce 1.38% 1.36% 1.36% 1.36% 
Aug. 18 ...... 1.42% 1.40% 1.40% 1.40 
Aug. 19 ...... 1.46% 1.44% 44 1.43% 
Aug. 21, 1915.. 1.08% 1.06% 1.04% 98% 


Duluth closing prices of cash wheat: 
Aug. No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
12... 151% @152% 148 @160 138 

14... 146 @147 142% @144% 132% @138% 
15... 151% @152% 148% @160% 138% @144% 
16... 152% @153% 148% @150% 138% @144% 
17... 151% @152% 147% @149% 139% @144% 
18... 158% @159% 153% @155% 145% @160% 
19... 168% ote 158% @161% 149% @154% 

136% 


Mie gonvy 130% @134% ..... DB vives 
*1915. 
Duluth grain—closing prices on track: 
Oats Rye 
No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Bees OD i 6.és sees 42% $1.14 70@ 88 
Aug. 14 ....+0-+ 41% 1.14 70@ 90 
AMB. 16 ccccesss 42% 1.14 70@ 90 
Am, 26 ceccuces 42% 1.14 70@ 93 
Aug. 17 ......+- 41% 1.14 70@ 95 
pS” Gere 42% 1,14 70@ 97 
Aug. 19 .......- 44% 1.17 72@100 
Aug. 21, 1915... 37% 1.00 51@ 61 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators 
Aug. 19 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


-—Domestic——, -——-Bonded—, 
1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 


Oats ...... 233 4 54 43 2 10 
Rye ....++- 66 7 S:. -We' tae abe 
Barley .... 560 20 239 21 


ee 7 
Flaxseed .. 969 1,057 1,592 138 , 304 675 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 

Saturday (Aug. 19), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts— -—-Shipments—, 

Wheat-— 1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 


Spring .... 331 53 158 332 26 46396 
Durum .... 341 3 ) ee 58 
Winter ... 107 8 54 25 . eee 

Totals.... 779 64 263 1,253 26 464454 
Bonded ... 13 34 BS yes és 29 


Totals.... 792 98 265 1,253 26 6483 
fo ee vie oes ove eee sas 10 
Oats ...... 50 9 40 264 > rer 

Bonded.. . aes ase BB ive 30 
Rye .....5- . are “34 ) eee 23 
Barley .... 200 47 71 90 Biv 


Fiaxseed .. 45 5 32 866 160 376 
Bonded... 1 13 BD owe see avec 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Aug. 19. 


(000s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ending Saturday: Receipts by 
-~Wheat stocks—, -———grad 
1916 1916 1914 1916. 1915 1914 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 hard .... 277 «.. 1@ ces eee 8 
1 northern.1,961 24 87 43 30 6133 
2 northern. 994 1 31 53 4 128 
3 ine Eee 


No. 3 ....- 20 76 10 48 
No, 4 1... 114 . 21 2 9 
Rejected @ see oes 2 2 2 
No-grade.. 18 ... «+. 48 1 3 
Sample gr. ... ewe eee 2 eee 4 
Special bin 86 30 30.=—C«. ° 





Totals... .4,445 565 168 244 49 330 
Macaroni ..2,528 4 193 60 3 62 
S’western... 167 1 71 65 9 45 
Western 1 eve coe O wee eee 
Mixed ..... «+. seen coe, Oe 3 67 


Totals....7,141 60 422 609 64 494 
2 9 


Bonded > ery 17 14 
Totals... .7,393 60 439 6523 64 603 
FLAXSEED—Realizing in fore part of 


week on more assuring crop reports caused 
a break of 17@18%c. This was regarded as 
only natural, after the recent big advance. 
Later, long lines were again bought and, 
on crushers’ support at the recessions, prices 
advanced 9@i2c. This proved too rapid for 
buyers, and heaviness at the close reduced 
gains several cents, so that the net advance 
for the week was 9c. Business was restrict- 
ed by the scarcity ‘of round-lot offerings. 
A fair demand was noted, but the orders 
filled were mainly small to moderate. Fore- 
cast of frost in Canada caused trade to be- 
come apprehensive. Demand seemed to 
come from speculative rather than consump- 
tive sources, 





MINNEAPOLIS, AUG. 22 


Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were within 
the following range: 

Aug. 22 Year ago 
Standard patent, wood.$8.00@8.60 $5.25@5.80 


Second patent, wood... 7.80@8.40 5.15@5.65 
Fancy clear, jute...... 6.50@7.25 4.60@4.80 
First clear, jute....... 6.10@7.00 4.45@4.65 
Second clear, jute..... 3.50@4.50 3.00@3.65 
Red dog, jute ........ 2.95@3.00 3.10@3.20 


Durum flour quotations f.o.b. Minneapolis 
today (Aug. 22), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina ...........+++. $7.30@7.70 
iy SPP ERELe eT PEE eee ee eh 7.20@7.60 
CORP ccccccccccccscccccceccceccse 5.00@5.75 


In cotton, 5c bbl less is asked. 

Prices asked by northwestern mills, in- 
cluding Minneapolis and outside, per 280 lbs, 
in jute, c.i.f., including 2 per cent commis- 
sion, today (Aug. 22) were nominally: 





LONDON 
WPOBORE vc ck cick cacccvessecces cs es @ 55s 
Waney clear .....ecce0e. yore, wT. JTree 
, 2 | BPIeTererret ree 48s @53s 
eee ey eee 36s @39s 
GLASGOW 
PORORE. ci Sacks tcceteregesvive vs 6 @55s 
First clear standard ......... 48s @53s 
GRR GOUET swat cdensiveses 36s @39s 
LIVERPOOL 
PORE cei ccwcicvesocvedecces @55s 
First clear standard .... P @53s 
i PP ROT errr ee oe @39s 





Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1916 1915 1914 1913 
severe 287,375 441,575 389,165 
372,575 257,435 402,250 346,130 
Aug. 12... 360,385 232,820 407,935 344,630 
Aug. 5... 359,595 289,555 387,565 326,480 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1916 1915 1914 1913 


Aug. 28... 
Aug. 19... 


Aug. 38... wevees 6,385 25,370 36,010 
Aug. 19... 7,430 6,530 7,195 39,810 
Aug. 12... 15,695 6,500 5,755 28,490 
Aug. 5... 16,570 4,725 3,915 23,150 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1916 1915 1916 1915 
July 1. 64 54,800 215,265 153,880 4,355 1,375 
July 8. 65 54,950 155,060 126,860 2,430 605 
July 15. 65 64,650 190,605 151,945 8,835 225 
July 22. 65 54,950 223,280 162,930 8,210 715 
July 29. 65 64,900 203,880 139,880 3,215 715 
Aug. 65. 65 55,100 198,760 134,710 38,930 2,345 
Aug. 12. 63 54,650 223,735 123,060 715 610 
Aug. 19. 53 51,326 200,870 105,795 1,180 1,285 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Aug. 22) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 


Aug. 22 Year ago 
BBAPQR. 2c ccc cccveees $20.50@21.00 $19.00@19.50 
Stand. middlings.. 21.50@22.00 23.00@23.60 
Flour middlings... 27.00@28.00 28.00@29.00 
R. dog, 1460-Ib jute 29.50@30.50 30.00@31.50 


The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 


Aug. 22 Year ago 
Standard bran... .$25.50@26.00 $24.00@24.50 
Stand. middlings.. 26.50@27.00 28.00@28.60 
Flour middlings... 32.00@33.00 33.00@34.00 
R. dog, 140-1b scks 34.50@35.50 35.00@36.50 
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CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........ $32.75 @33.00 
No, 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst... 32.25@32.60 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst... 31.75 @32.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst... 31.25 @31.60 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks .....@22.00 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 4.60@ 4.70 
Corn meal, white* ............ - 450@ 4.60 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*... 7.00@ 7.10 


Rye flour, pure medium straight* 6.50@ 6.60 


Rye flour, pure dark German*.. 5.90@ 6.00 
Graham, standard, bbi* ....... 7.10@ 7.20 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... 6.25@ 5. 

Mill screenings, per ton ........ 10.00@14.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton.... 12.00@15.00 


Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 20.00 @22.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 22.00@25.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 18.00 @ 25.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton ...... 15.00 @18.00 
Qil cuke, 2,000 Ihe ......ccccece + e+ +» @32.50 
Oil meal, 2,000 lbs, 100-Ib sackst 35.50@36.00 

*Per bbl in sacks. Where not otherwise 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 Ib cotton. 

tCar-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@ 
1.25 per ton additional. 

tIn sacks. 





MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 


Aug. 22.—Wheat in the Minneapolis mar- 
ket for the week sold at the highest price 
since 1877, when it was $1.70 bu. April 26, 
1915, it reached $1.61@1.65%. High point 
for the week was touched Monday, Aug. 20, 
beg spot No. 1 northern brought $1.61@ 


The market was wild and excited, and 
fluctuations came fast. Reports of further 
impairment in the crop of western Canada, 
and no improvement in the Northwest, fur- 
nished a good foundation for increased 
speculation, and the close today shows a 
net advance of 74% @8%c. A gain of 3% @7c 
in Liverpool, based on the estimate by the 
International Institute of Agriculture of the 
world’s wheat crop for 1916 at 25 per cent 
less than last year, gave the market a good 
part of its ginger on Monday. The market 
today reacted 1%c. 

High and low points of futures for the 
week were: September, $1.61% and $1.40%; 
December, $1.60% and $1.40; May, $1.62% 
and $1.43%. 

Compared with Minneapolis closing prices 
on Aug. 15, at the close today, No. 1 north- 
ern wheat was 7%c higher, No. 2 northern 
7% @8%c higher, September 8%c higher, 
December 8%c higher, May 8c higher. 

Cash wheat at Minneapolis is very strong. 
The percentage of choice wheat in current 
receipts is growing smaller, and mills are 
being forced to supply their requirements 
from the lower grades. As high as 8c over 
September was bid today for No. 1 hard, 
with no offerings. 

Terminal elevator companies are selling 
wheat every day to country mills. One of 
the smaller companies claims to have sold 
about 50 cars in the last week for shipment 
to eastern mills. The wheat was what is 
known as sample grade, and brought Sep- 
tember price. 

No. 1 northern, ‘blue-stem, is quoted at 
2@5c over September; No. 1 velvet chaff, 
1@2c over September; No. 2 northern, blue- 
stem, September price to 2c over; No. 2 
velvet chaff, 2@1c under September; No. 3, 
10@3c under September; No. 4 wheat, 25@8c 
under September. 

The appended table shows closing prices 
in cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of cash 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 northern and No. 3 
northern wheat: 

Aug. No. 1 nor No. 2 nor No. 3 

11.. 150% @155 147% @151% 139% @147% 
12.. 150% @154% 147% @151% 139% @147\% 
14.. 145% @149% 142% @146% 134% @142\% 
15.. 150% @155% 147% @151% 139% @147\% 
16.. 150% @154% 147% @151% 139% @147% 
17.. 149% @153% 146% @150% 138% @146% 
18.. 154% @158% 151% @155% 143% @151% 
19.. 158 @162% 155% @159% 147% @155% 
21.. 161% @165% 157% @162% 150% @158% 
22.. 158% @163% 155% @160% 148% @156% 
24*. 105% @115% 102% @112% 97% @107% 
25¢. 112% @118% 108% @115% 105% @113% 

*1915. 1914. 

Average prices of cash wheat sales at 
Minneapolis for No. 4, rejected and no-grade: 
Aug. No.4 Rej. N.G. Aug. No.4 Rej. N.G. 
16...1387% 121% 125 19 181% ..... 
17. ..136% 129% 123% 21...146% 127% 136 
18...140% 180% 127% 22...144% 129% 133% 

Closing prices of -September, December 
and May wheat: 5 
Aug. Sept. Dec. May Aug. Sept. Dec. May 
16...149% 147% 150% 19...157% 154% 157% 
17...148% 146 148% 21...160% 158% 161% 
18...153% 150% 153 22...158% 157 159% 

DURUM WHEAT PRICES 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat in 

Minneapolis were: 
Aug. No.1 No.2 No.3* Aug. No, 1 No. 2 No. 3* 
16...142% 136% 132% 19...149% 1438%..... 
17...141% 135% 128 21...152% 147% ..... 
18...145% 139% 133 22...1561% 146% ..... 

*Average of closing prices. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: 


Aug. 19 Aug. 12 1915 

Wheat, bus .....1,728,090 1,705,100 1,230,600 
Flour, bbis ...... 13,361 11,142 4,351 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,281 2,046 527 
Corn, bus ....... 31,050 63,800 162,750 
Oats, bus ....... 1,017,520 819,000 376,800 
Barley, bus ..... 366,000 292,500 323,000 
Rye, bus ........ 45,750 34,200 68,800 
Flaxseed, bus 34,780 51,000 24,000 

Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Aug. 21 

Aug. 19 Aug. 12 1915 

Wheat, bus ..... 516,670 588,000 298,690 
Flour, bbis ...... 363,126 399,758 245,116 
Millstuff, tons ... 16,450 12,362 9,628 
Corn, bus ....... 52,640 112,000 48,600 
Oats, bus ....... 445,880 601,200 141,570 
Barley, bus ..... 318,310 467,170 188,640 
Rye, bus ........ 27,640 22,800 10,000 
Fiaxseed, bus 4,640 13,260 820 
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RECEIPTS BY GRADE 

At Minneapolis for the week ending Satur- 
day, the receipts of wheat by cars were as 
follows, with comparisons: Aug. 21 Aug. 22 
ae > 19 Aug. 12 1915 1914 

















No. 1 hard ..... 27 6 61 
No. 1 northern. 261 356 122 422 
No. 2 northern.. - 264 284 108 356 
Me. B svcdccrdcs 113 108 86 250 
et ye 49 56 41 81 
Rejected ....... 31 20 12 31 
No-grade ....... 80 99 7 34 

Totals, spring. 812 950 382 1,225 
Sample grade .. 20 8 5 eee 
Hard winter ... 622 595 613 211 
Macaroni ....... 22 29 21 16 
MUM oc gc scctes 85 100 44 27 
Western. ....... 26 5 eee eee 

Totals wcscecs 1,587 1,687 1,065 1,525 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): Aug. 21 Aug. 22 
Aug. 19 Aug. 12 1915 1914 

No. 1 hard ..... 325 327 rT 243 
Ne. 1 northern. .2,191 2,305 336 581 











No. 2 northern. .1,715 1,897 11 5 
Other grades....3,130 3,274 152 436 

Totals ...... 7,361 7,803 499 1,266 
Tm 2028" .wccece 7,365 S.SEe seed, oveve 
Tm IDID .nccier 651 SER  cacse, ceves 
Tei TOLD icccns 3,784 GOES neck | oacee 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Corn Oats 
,. a. VERT RereiTe 82 @83 41% @42% 
BOB. . BE 0 cei cvccces 82 @83 42 @42% 
BME AT ccncevceseon 83 @84 41% @42% 
MUG... 3B ccvvecevccs 84 @85 42% @43% 
AGE. 19. .cccceccess 85 @86 43% @44% 
BGR FE ccvcecocess 86 @87 44 @44% 
Aug. 23, 1916 ...... 76 @76% 39 @40 

Rye Barley 
pS) verrersy 113 @114 71@ 95 
AUB. 16 wrccccece 113 @114 71@ 95 
Me, BT nc sonvis 114 @115 71@ 95 
Aug. 18 ..cccecee 114% @115% 71@ 97 
AEB. 19 wcccccces 115 @116 73@100 
AUB. BL wcceseces 117 @118 75@104 
Aug. 23, 1915 95 @ 96 47@ 62 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus vos 8 omitted), were: 


Aug. 21 ane, - Aug. 23 

Aug. 19 Aug. 12 T9185 191 1913 

Corn ... 27 20 10 : 4 
Oats ... 502 339 6 378 1,393 
Barley... 84 130 59 133 140 
Rye ...- 34 13 7 8 139 
Flaxseed. 12 8 39 60 42 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United 
States in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Aug. 19 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore 1,307 313 515 121 140 
Boston ..... 109 265 45 16 4 
Buffalo ..... 1,695 397 1,157 7 141 
Chicago .... 7,987 1,460 8,468 43 46 
Detroit ..... 222 88 124 | eer 
Duluth ..... 7,141 ove 233 66 650 
Galveston ... 2,231 20 eee ose rr 
Indianapolis. 271 343 503 


9,716 227 327 16 


Kansas City. ate 
37 289 31 56 











Milwaukee... 60 
Minneapolis.. 7,361 27 502 14 84 
New Orleans. 2,410 217 74 cee 115 
Newp. News. 63 ‘as 380 4 re 
New York... 2,151 356 1,027 7 695 
Omaha ..... 2,084 130 399 4 17 
PeOTia 2.000. 11 103 426 . eae 
Philadelphia. 930 430 243 5 80 
St. Louis.... 2,691 60 349 S. iss 
Toledo ...... 1,498 71 402 SB ses 
Canals .....- 31 wee one ees 29 
Lakes ...... 1,027 45 67 ees ese 
Totals .... 50,996 4,589 15,530 359 1,857 
Aug. 12, 1916 48,760 5,406 12,206 6591 1,744 
Aug. 21, 1915 8,092 2,822 2,231 185 1865 


Aug. 22, 1914 33,027 2,196 18,890 180 801 
Aug. 23, 1913 44,689 3,583 19,834 611 1,348 


Changes for the week: Increases—Wheat, 





2,236,000 bus; oats, 3,374,000; barley, 1,130,- 
000. Decreases—Corn, 817,000 bus; rye, 
232,000. 

Exports for Week Ending Aug. 12, 1916 

—— Corn Flour Oats 

From— us bus bbis bus 
New York. 2, 818, 171 294,188 99,212 1,242,053 
Portland, 

Maine BEGCOR ccccne seecer seeorver 
Boston ... 161,318 128,394 7,004 190,936 
Philadelp’a 635,000 196,000 31,00 eeecee 
Baltimore... 826,293 622,518 652,066 972,171 
i ie ( SS ee 4,000 ...... 
Pe, ee. Seceks “Keosen weaes 660,000 
BEOMIO 56s ccc vee 26,000 10,000 ...... 
N. Orleans 152, ace 42,000 "eat 2,000 
Galveston.. 491,000  ...... C.000 —accree 


Montreal... $37,000 94,000 38, 000 175,000 





Tots., wk.5,766,782 1,303,100 266,282 3,242,160 
Prev. wk..5,714,353 1,545,985 267,702 4,138,607 





U. K’gdom.1,710,940 659,228 75,190 ...... 
Continent .4,055,842 670,371 130,367 ...... 
S. and Ctl. 

POO vcvbcs + saneen SECS § cteses 
I RR es ee 33,566  .sccse 
Other 

countries. ...... 73,6501 SOT. . .cs.cce . 

Totals . .5,766,782 1,303,100 266,282 ...... 





8S. and Canadian Exports 
July 1 to Same time 


Summary of U. 


Aug. 12,1916 last year 
Wheat, bus ......... 39,050,336 12,560,782 
Flour, bbis .......... 1,989,528 877,144 
Totals as wheat, bus. 48,003,212 16,507,930 
Comm, BUM ccccccccses 7,288,375 2,097,928 
Sy MD osectivcawe 20,953,003 8,720,612 
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‘Closing Wheat Prices 

Closing prices of September, December, 
May and cash wheat at points named, on 
each day of the week, per bushel, were: 


SEPTEMBER WHEAT 
Tues Wed Thurs Fri 
15 16 17 18 19 21 
Wwrras 149% 149% 148% 153% 157% 160% 
-150% 150% 149% 155% 159% 161 
Chicago ..142 140% 139% 143% 147% 150% 
St. Louis. .141% 140% 139% 142% 146% 148% 
Kans. City.137% 136% 135% 139 142% 145% 
Winnip’gt 145% 142% 140% 145% 149% 155% 


DECEMBER WHEAT 


Sat Mon 


Mpls. ..... 148% 147% 146 150% 154% 158% 
Duluth ...148% 147 145% 150 154% 157% 
Chicago ..146% 148% 143% 147% 151% 154 


St. Louis..145 144 142% 146% 160% 153 


Kans. City.139% 138% 137% 141% 144% 147% 
Winnipeg 142% 140% 137% 143 146% 151% 
MAY WHEAT 
Mpls. ing 150% 148% 153 157% 161% 


Duluth ...152 151 149% 153% 157% 161 
Chicago 1.149% 148% 146% 150% 155% 158 
Kans. City. 143% 1438 141 152% 
Winnipeg ..... 145% 143 
CASH WHEAT 

152% 151% 156% 160% 163% 


Mpls.*t ...153 


Duluth*t .152% 152% 148% 158% 163 164% 
Chicago*t 145% 149% 147% 150% 154% ... 
St. Louist— 

2 hard ..140 147% 146% 148% ..... 155 

2 red ...148 148% 148% 152%..... 159 
Kans. Cityt— 

2 hard ..189%141 142% 143%..... 149% 


2 red ...142 143% 143 142 2% 
Milw’ kee*t. 147% 151% 150% 152% 156% isei 
Toledo— 

2 red ...148% 147% 146 
Winnip’g* 148% 146% 144% ..... 155% 

*No. 1 northern. fAverage of closing 
prices, tOctober, 





Flaxseed and Products 

European buyers are in the market for 
linseed oil cake, and western linseed mills 
have made satisfactory sales in the last few 
weeks. The United Kingdom is particularly 
active. The Minneapolis oil mills are over- 
sold for near-by shipment, and prices on 
cake are firm at $32.50 per 2,000 Ibs, f.o0.b. 
Minneapolis. 

Domestic demand for linseed oil meal is 
fair, even at the advance. There are no 
surplus offerings on the market, and prices 
are firm at $35.50@36 ton, in car lots, f.o.b. 


Minneapolis. 
* * 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 





c—Mpls— -——Duluth 

Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 
Aug. 15...$2.19% 2.18% 2.19% 2.19 2.20% 
Aug. 16.. 2.16 2.15 2.15% 2.15% 2.16% 
Aug. en 2.138% 2.12% 2.12% 2.12% 2.13 
Aug. 18... 2.17 2.16 2.16 2.16 2.17 
Aug. 19... 2.18% 2.17% 2.17% 2.17% 2.19 
Aug. 21... 2.23 2.21 2.21 2.21 2.22 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

o—— Receipts——, -———In store——, 
1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis. 35 24 28 12 39 60 
Duluth ..... 46 18 33 1,107 1,361 2,267 


Totals..... 81 42 61 1,119 1,400 2,327 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth from Sept. 1, 1915, 
to Aug. 19, 1916, were, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 











c-—Receipts—— --Shipments—, 
1915-16 1914-15 1915-16 1914-15 














Minneapolis 7,187 7,180 840 1 
Duluth ........ 6,618 5,679 7,729 6,575 
Totala .....+. 13,805 12,859 8,569 6,576 





World’s Grain Shipments 


World’s wheat and corn shipments by 
weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Aug. 21 Aug. 22 














Wheat— Aug. 19 Aug.12 1915 1914 
America ..... 6,543 7,678 4,536 10,778 
Russia ....... 730 i) Bae ee eee 
TMGIR 2 cccccic 606 808 0 ere 
Argentina .... 820 868 709 416 
Australia ..... 416 2,146 soe 540 
Others ....... 188 160 336 260 

Tots., wheat 9,302 10,846 5,709 11,994 
COPR . cs vi cddee 4,098 5,017 4,260 1,437 

On passage— 

Wheat .ecccer 47,672 48,608 19,128 28,056 
COPR wccccscee 21,361 19,440 22,041 13,822 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 











r—Mpls—, -Duluth—, Winnipeg 

1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 

Aug. 16.... 233 176 75 11 392 28 
Aug. 17.... 176 1385 54 44 464 22 
Aug. 18.... 228 103 56 7 332 62 
Aug. 19..:. 246 223 75 21 268 36 
Aug. 21.... 343 391 61 10 656 21 
Aug. 22.... 276 190 78 17 407 21 
Totals ..1,502 1,218 3899 110 2,619 180 





Year’s Exports Grain and Products 
The Department of Commerce furnishes 
the attached statement of exports from the 
United States by years ended June 30 (000’s 
omitted): 
1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 


Flour, bbis.... 15,238 15,968 11,821 11,395 


Wheat, bus...172,723 258,972 92,394 91,603 
Corn, bus..... 35,841 47,442 9,381 49,065 
Oats, bus..... 95,546 96,756 1,860 33,759 
Rye, bus...... 14,342 12,545 2,223 © 1,828 
Barley, bus... 26,869 26,689 6,645 17,537 
C’n meal, bbls. 412 440 336 429 
Oatmeal, Ibs.. 64,695 67,811 15,998 48,533 


TRANSPORTATION 








OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 lbs: 





= From 





6 Phila- 
New Bos- Balti- del- 
To— York ton more phia 
Aberdeen ....... 85.0 eene aces 
Amsterdam ..... 176.00 - 178.00 .... 
Belfast ........+. coe 70.00 .... 
BPIStGl wcccccccss 76.00 ...0% ones ween 
GORE. boss civecs 70.00 .... eoes ones 
Christiania ...... 160.00 ++ 162.00 161.00 
Copenhagen ..... 160.00 + 162.00 161.00 
DBO orci vdcsce Soon ccoe TOD cove 
Glasgow ......... 60.00 eeee 62.00 eeee 
Gothenburg ..... 160.00 «++ 162.00 161.00 
MIAVTG . wc coccccese 165.00 sé os 66 dece 
Helsingfors ...... 166.00 - 168.00 167.00 
FEUE .ccccccvcess . eters 
BRsBNE., sccccaccess . ... «6-72.00 71.00 
Liverpool ‘ 60. 00 62.00 61.00 
London ee \ 60.00 62.00 61.00 
Manchester \ 72.00 70.00 
Marseilles x ee eeee 
Rotterdam . - 177.00 
60.00 


St. John’s, N. F.. 

Rate from Montreal to Leith, Tle; Liver- 
pool, 61c; London, 7l1c. 

Rate from Newport News to Glasgow, 62c; 
Liverpool, 72c; London, 62c, 

The rates quoted on sacked flour are sub- 
ject to confirmation. with respect to the 
quantity, period of shipment and/or specific 
steamer or sailing date. All contracts and 
all shipments are subject strictly to the ex- 
press stipulations of the “War Clause” 
adopted by the respective steamship services. 


LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 


Lake-and-rail rates on flour and feed for 
1916 season, in cents per 100 lbs, from Min- 
neapolis and Minnesota Transfer, are: 


BIOGRF ecccvics 22.6 Ogdensburg ..... 25.0 
Baltimore ...... 20.0 Philadelphia .... 21.0 
Baltimore* ..... 18.5 Philadelphia* ... 19.5 
Baltimoret ..... 18.6 Philadelphiat ... 19.5 
Binghamton - 30.0 Pitteton ......0% 21. 0 
Boston ...cccees 25.0 Portland ........2 25.0 
Boston* .......+. 20.5 Portland®....... 20.5 
Boston$ ...ccees 21.6 Punxsutawney .. 20.0 
BUMAlO oc ccccccs 16.56 -Quebec ......... 29.5 
COrPming .ccccecds 20.0 Richfield Springs 22.5 
Wimira ..ccsccce 20.0 Rochester ,....... 20.0 
WErt@ 2 ccccccccces 16.6 Rockland ....... 25.0 
Hornellisville .... 20.0 Schenectady .... 22.5 
TtHOee cccccceses 20.0 Scranton ....... 21.0 
Montreal ....... 24.6 Stanstead ....... 25.0 
Montreal*® ...... 19.5 Syracuse ....... 20.0 
Mount Morris,... 20.0 Troy .........++. 22.5 
Newport News*f. 20.3 Utica ........... 21.0 
New York ...... 23.0 Wayland ....... 20.0 
New York® ..... 20.6 Chicago (local).. 10.0 
New Yorkt ..... 21.6 Wilkes-Barre ... 21.0 


Export rates effective June 7, 1916. 

Rates from Duluth are 65bc less, 

*Applies on flour for export only. ftAll- 
rail. tExport shipment of grain products 
(except flour), including bran, oil cake, malt 
sprouts, etc. 


Export lake-and-rail rates on flour from 
Minneapolis in cents per 100 lbs: 
Through -——Proportionals to—— 


To— rate Duluth* East** = Eastt 
Boston ... 20.5 5 7.6 13 
New York. 20.5 5 15. 6 7.6 13 
Philadelp’a 19.5 5 14.5 7.5 12 
Baltimore. 18.5 5 13.5 7.6 11 
Portland... 20.5 5 15.5 7.6 13 
Montreal... 19.5 5 14.5 7.6 12 

Bran, oil cake, malt sprouts and other 


grain products are ic higher via New York, 
Boston and Portland, making the proportion 
to Duluth 56.1c; eastern roads take the re- 
mainder. 

*Minneapolis to Duluth, 
east. tMinneapolis to Chicago. 
cago east. 


**From Duluth 
tFrom Chi- 


KANSAS CITY 


for domestic shipment, 
City to points 


Rates on flour 
lake-and-rail, from Kansas 
named, in cents per 100 lbs: 





New York ...... 26.7 Scranton ....... 
Boston .......4+- 28.7 Baltimore . 
Philadelphia .... 24.7 Washington . 
Pittsburgh ...... 20.6 Detroit ......... 
Albany ......... 26.2 Rochester ....... 
Syracuse ........ 23.7 Cleveland ....... 
Va. com. points.. 23.7 Louisville ....... 


Inland rates, lake-and-rail, on flour for 
export, Kansas City to ports named: 


Boston ...... ++. 24.0 Baltimore ...... 22.0 
New York ...... 24.0 Halifax ......... 25.0 
Virginia ports.... 21.0 Montreal ....... 23.0 
Philadelphia .... 23.0 Portland, Me.... 24.0 


St. John, N. B... 24.0 

Rates on flour in sacks, prompt shipment, 
via Atlantic ports, lake-and-rail, Kansas 
City to ports named, in cents per 100 lbs: 


Aberdeen ...... $4.0 Beall ccccciseces 126.8 
Amsterdam --200.0 Leith .......... 84.0 
Bristol ......... 99.0 Liverpool ....... 84.0 
Copenhagen ....184.0 London ......... 84.0 
Christiania ..... 184.0 Manchester ..... 84.0 
Baltic basing....184.0 Newcastle ...... 174.0 
Glasgow ....... 103.0 Rotterdam ..... 199.0 
CHICAGO 


Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 
lake-and-rail, from Chicago to points named, 
in cents per 100 lbs, are shown herewith: 


Baltimore .:.... ta RA 16.7 
Rochester ...... 13.7 Philadelphia .... 12.7 
DEOP.o.¢. vs 00's bro 04 13.7 Pittsburgh ...... 12.7 
Syracuse .....+.. Say . Ree <6 oy 0 en002 14.2 


New York ...... 14.7 





sT, LOUIS 
Nominal rates on flour in sacks, in cents 


per 100 Ibs, via lake-and-rail, from St. Louis 

or East St. Louis to foreign ports: 

Aberdeen ..... 90.00 Glasgow ....... 75 00 

Amsterdam ...191.00 Leith ......... 75.09 

Bristol ... 90.00 Liverpool ..... 75.09 
7 


Christiania ....177.00 London ........ 75.09 
Copenhagen ...177.00 Manchester .... 75.09 
Dundee ........ 75.00 Rotterdam + «190.00 

Domestic rates, all-rail, on flour in sacks 
in cents per 100 lbs: : 


New York ..... 20.50 Baltimore ..... 7.50 
Boston .....+... 22.50 Washington + 17.50 
Philadelphia ... 18.50 Detroit ........ 10.90 
Buffalo ..... ++. 14.00 Newport News.. 17.59 
Pern - 19.80 Richmond, Va.. 17.59 
Syracuse ...... - 17.50 Rochester ..... 7.50 
Va. com. points. 17.50 Cleveland ...... 11.90 
Scranton ..../.. 18.50 Indianapolis ... &.39 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 





Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: Reship- 
Ex-lake Reship- ping 
Ex-lake export ping export 
New York ...... 14 12 14 12 
Boston ......... 16 12 16 12 
Philadelphia 12.5 11 12 11 
Baltimore 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Richmond .. 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Po |) Sa 11.6 10.5 11 10 
Washington, D.C. 11.5 ‘¥ 11 10 
Cumberland, Md., 
Meyersdale, 
Pa., Piedmont, 
‘Va. eosesee 11 10.5 
Albany Katha veee 13.5 13.5 
WEEE sec cocseoes 12 12 
Syracuse ....... 11.5 oe 11 
Rochester ...... 11 ee 11 


WHEAT RATES FROM CANADA 


Following are rates in cents per 100 Ibs 
made on wheat by the Canadian Pacific in 
conjunction with the Great Northern and 
Soo roads, from points in western Canada 





to Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota 
Transfer: 

From— From— 

BvARGGR ..ccceces 13 Portage la Prairie 12 
Moose Jaw ...... 18 Broadview ;:...... 16 
Medicine Hat..... 22 Swift Current .... 20 
CAIBETY ic rccicece 24 Saskatoon ....... 22 
Edmonton ....... 25 Outlook 

Winnipeg ........ 12 Lenore .. 

Rape Cy ccccse | a | La 2 
Lethbridge ...... 23 Red Deer 
Coronation ....... 25 


Oats and barley take the same rate as 
wheat, while flaxseed is 1c higher. 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 
Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 





100 lbs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to 
the southern points named: 

To— Chicago Mpls 
Jacksonville’ .........es00% 29.4 39.0 
I AE eee ere 3.4 43.0 
New Orleans 17.5 27.5 
Birmingham 29.4 39.0 
Montgomery 29.4 39.0 
_, PPS 29.4 39.0 
MODS wiccsccccves + 17.6 27.5 
TOMBS cecrecsociec - 29.4 42.0 
BRIBE. op eee cicvvercostces 31.4 41.0 
BAVERBER ec ccccccciccvede 29.4 39.0 
BARORS cesicvcrcosivecsicda - 32.4 42.0 
BBBUG ocr vrscccceccccccse 32.4 42.0 
CROPIOCSROM cecccccccccsccce 29.4 39.0 





Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 

Aug. 22.—During the past week, old and 
new oats were in good general demand and 
strong. Today, market was less keen, but 
prices were firm. No, 3 white closed at 
44% @44%c bu today; No. 3 white to arrive, 
44%c; No. 4 white, 42% @43%c. 

Choice corn was fairly active, but lower 
grades were slow. Prices are higher in sym- 
pathy with other grains. Closing prices to- 
day: No. 3 yellow, 86@87c bu; other grades, 
73 @85e. 

A good milling demand was reported for 
rye all the week. Shippers were practically 
out of the market. Prices are strong, and 
No. 2 closed today at $1.17@1.18 bu. 

Barley was active and very strong up to 
today, when demand slowed up a little. 
Choice grades, especially, were in good de- 
mand. Closing range today, 75c@$1.04 bu. 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, Aug. 22.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks end- 
ing on following dates, were: Aug. 21 - > = 
Destination— Aug. 19 Aug. 12 1915 








London ........ 85,566 31,786 34,022 29, s82 
Liverpool ..... 9,035 10,760 20,684 13,355 
Glasgow ....... $2,458 12,144 20,214 38,026 
Oe See Te 5,031 3,000 ..... ceeee 
PS tabans eens, wieee | shag 357 1,786 
FOPIPONND Sicce ee ces ebade coeee 7,000 
Bristol .i.ceess 1,000 10,500 ..... 2,106 
DURRICE iecie se ccove 27,000 1.2.45 seers 
TENG . a sccnves BETOS ~ wusew. tasers «2 ss 
BE Ncaceeese SOOO siads 8,000 16,671 
PPOARCE .occctcs coves 52,066 40,789 .--:: 
TINE. twee cak. othe t ehwad 15,000 9,500 
Rotterdam 2,796 4,865 9,299 2,000 
Marseilles ..... BOTS “Gawwe seoes ose? 
Copenhagen 5,636 4,271 214 cveee 
EE €N wareaue 26,216 9,018 ..... 
Greece ........ SORe Seiwe | teees coe : 
CURB i cciesctic 18,620 7,620 -°3,377 20,095 
Hayti .......+. 798 11,608 ..... «+9: 
San Domingo... 2,661 ..... 6,305 «++. 
Other W. I.’s... 27,691 4,527 30,375 21,471 
Cen. America .. 17,000 22,100 8,000 9,089 
Brazil ......... 11,311 6,811 6,823 1,728 
Other 8. A. ones 6,394 2,863 8,540 
B. N. America. | 70 ..... 500 4,489 
Gibraltar ...... 857 $2,897 ...+- <: eee 
Others ........ 18,381 10,120 2,214 749 
; eee 
Totals ....... 225,370 266,282 209,036 186,152 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

DututH, Mryn., Aug. 21.—Mills found 
last week’s flour trade very light. No- 
body wanted to buy if it could be avoid- 
ed. Buyers now realize that the north- 
western crop is to be a very small one, 
but are far from reconciled to the high 

rices mills must ask for flour. Dealers 
having contracts in force are ordering out 
flour, and this keeps mills well supplied 
with directions. 

Mills advanced patent flour 50c bbl last 
week, and another 10c today. Clears do 
not advance in proportion with patent, 

Export sales are nothing. Importers 
are unwilling to buy on the present basis. 

Durum flour prices. advanced rapidly, 
and prevented business. Mills advanced 
quotations 55¢ bbl. 

A strong export demand for rye is 
forcing values upward, and flour prices 
advanced 20c bbl last week. Mills reported 
no sales, 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
22,065 bbls of flour, or 61 per cent, 
against 24,685 bbls, or 69 per cent, the 
previous week, and 16,650 bbls, or 46 per 
cent, a year ago. 

NOTES 

A. Mennel, of Toledo, was on ’change 
last week. 

J. D. Shanahan, of the Shanahan Grain 
Co., last week returned from the East. 

Wheat and coarse grain prices have 
reached new high levels on the crop, and 
traders are disposed to act cautiously. 

Duluth houses with Winnipeg connec- 
tions are advised that the crop of south- 
ern Manitoba will be the lightest in years, 
and will grade very low. 

About 3,600 tons of screenings arrived 
from Fort William and Port Arthur last 
week, and were unloaded into the Con- 
solidated Elevator Co.’s houses. 

Of 39,300,000 bus of grain shipped 
from Port Arthur and Fort William in 
July, more than half will move to the sea- 
board through American ports. 

The high and steadily advancing wheat 
prices have curtailed shipping business 
to an extent that has greatiy lessened the 
demand for vessel-room, and the rate. on 
wheat, Duluth to Buffalo, has declined 
¥,@%,c, and is now 4c per bu. 

The strength of durum wheat was a 
feature last week and today. Eastern in- 
terests were bidding, and local. dealers 
were also after supplies. A good volume 
is reported to have been sold for eastern 
shipment. A week ago No. 1 durum was 
bringing September price, while today it 
sold at 2c over and is very strong at that. 
Some spring wheat was also sold to the 
East, but the quantity was not important. 

The demand for cash wheat is active. 
Mills and elevators are competing for 
samples offered, and receipts have de- 
clined. The spot and to-arrive basis for 
wheat are both firmer. No. 1 northern 
spot is 1144¢ higher at 3@4c over Septem- 
ber, and to-arrive at 3c over. No. 2 is le 
wder to le over September. Montana 
No. 2 hard brings le under December. 
No. 1 durum sells at 1@2c over Septem- 
ber for spot, and Ic over to-arrive. Oats 
are 3c higher; rye, 4c; barley, 4@15c. 

F. G. Cartson. 





RAILWAY STRIKE STATUS 

(Continued from page 507.) 
nounced that it could bring about no 
agreement. ‘lhe brotherhoods, which had 
refused to join in the request that the 
board deal with the situation, were un- 
willing to make concessions in the matter 
of submitting their claims to any arbi- 
trating commission. 

Meanwhile, a huge petition was drawn 
up by the railway employees not connect- 
td with the four brotherhoods, asking 
that arbitration be insisted on, and urging 
the government to use its utmost influ- 
ence to prevent the roads from suspend- 
ing operations. 

PRESIDENT WILSON INTERVENES 


On Aug. 14 President Wilson notified 
both the managers and the brotherhoods 
that the government would do everything 
it could to prevent a strike, and sum- 
moned the leaders of both sides to Wash- 
ington. The following day he announced 
his suggestion, to the effect that the rail- 
reads should grant the eight-hour day 
temporarily, pending the report of an in- 
Yetigating commission as to its practi- 
‘bility, and should give up their counter- 
demands, while the brotherhoods should 
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abandon their claims for time-and-a-half 
pay for overtime work. On the same day, 

e summoned the 640 railway union chair- 
men from New York to Washington. 

On Aug. 17 the committee of managers 
refused to grant the eight-hour day, re- 
peating the demand that the whole matter 
be submitted to arbitration. The brother- 
hood leaders made no definite answer. 
The next day, however, the brotherhoods 
formally accepted the President’s pro- 
posal. Going over the heads of the man- 
agers, he then presented it to a committee 
of 31 railroad executives, but this com- 
mittee supported the managers in declar- 
ing the eight-hour day to be absolutely 
impracticable. ‘The President intimated 
on Aug. 19 that, if no agreement could 
be reached, it might be necessary to lay 
the situation before Congress, with the 
possibility of a federal act empowering 
the government to operate the railroads 
pending a settlement of the dispute. 


EXTENT OF THE DEMANDS 

The demands of the brotherhoods, as 
summarized by the national conference 
committee of the railways, are as follows: 

The train service employees of all rail- 
road lines in the United States have 
united in a demand for a new basis of 
pay for all men engaged.in operating 
trains, except those in passenger service. 
At the present time they are paid on the 
basis of 10 hours of time or 100 miles of 
distance, whichever gives them the higher 
pay; and every man receives a full day’s 
pay, no matter how short a time he works. 

The trainmen now demand that in all 
but passenger service, (1) the present 10 
hours’ pay shall be given for 8 hours, or 
less, with a guaranty of a full day’s pay, 
no matter how little service is performed; 
(2) overtime to begin after 8 hours, in- 
stead of after 10 hours, and to be paid 
for at one and a half times the hourly 
rate. 

These demands would increase the hour- 
ly rate of pay 25 per cent and the over- 
time rate 871% per cent. 

They also insist that all special extra 
pay provisions in the 10-hour schedules 
shall be included in the proposed 8-hour 
schedule. 

These special rules frequently give dou- 
ble pay for the same service, and enable 
the employee to earn two and three days’ 
pay in a single day of ordinary working 
hours. 

As the increase for all lines is estimat- 
ed to amount to $100,000,000 a year, the 
railroads say that they cannot pay it 
unless they are allowed to increase pas- 
senger and freight rates. 

The average wages of the men engaged 
in train service are already very much 
higher than those of other employees, 
and they receive 28 per cent of the total 
payroll, although constituting only 18 per 
cent of the whole number of railroad 
workers, 

EFFECT OF A STRIKE 


Practically every important railroad in 
the country is directly concerned in the 
controversy, the four brotherhoods repre- 
senting the trainmen of 225 roads. The 
number of employees belonging to the 
brotherhoods is about 400,00), but most 
of the 1,600,000 railroad employees who 
are not trainmen would be thrown tem- 
porarily out of work in the event of a 
strike. These employees are understood 
not to support the four brotherhoods in 
their demands. The total mileage affect- 
ed would be 257,211, representing a capi- 
tal investment of $8,638,286,892, and a 
bonded indebtedness of some $9,000,- 
000,000. 

Both the managers and the brotherhood 
leaders claim that the strike, if called, 
will be short, for each side says it is con- 
fident of winning a speedy victory. How- 
ever, the effect of a nation-wide paral- 
ysis of transportation—and the strike 
would mean nothing less—would be in- 
calculable even if it lasted but a week. 
As, according to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s latest report, 39.55 per cent 
of the railroad stock now outstandin 
pays no dividends whatsoever, it is har 
to see where the railroads can find the 
money to pay the trainmen an additional 
75,000,000 or $100,000,000 annually. 

H. A. Bettows. 





The A. E. Baxter Engineering & Ap- 
praisal Co. has prepared. plans for, and 
will have charge of the construction of, a 
new warehouse and office building for the 
Standard Milling Co. at Corlears and 


Water streets, New York City, 100x150, 
‘six stories and basement. The first five 
floors and basement will be used for 
warehouse purposes in connection with 
the Hecker mills, to which it will be con- 
nected by two bridges over Water Street. 
The entire sixth floor will be used for 
office. purposes. The building will be of 
re-enforced concrete, absolutely _fire- 
proof, and sprinkled. 





Prices Depend on Wheat Exports 

George A. Zabriskie, New York City: 

In reviewing existing market conditions, 
the first thing to be considered, in our 
judgment, is the stability. of present 
prices, and it seems to us that, all things 
considered, $1.40@1.50 bus for wheat 
about meets the situation for the time 
being, and that it will take an acute situ- 
ation to put it higher. In other words, 
starvation does not stare us in the face 
with upward of 600,000,000 bus from the 
crop, and a carry-over of 150,000,000 
more; this will give us about as much for 
export as we normally have. If, however, 
European countries come in and take our 
wheat as they did last year and the year 
before, there may come a pinch in the 
spring that will send prices considerably 
higher. 

Shippers and jobbers generally have 
been very slow to become convinced of the 
amount of damage to the present crop 
that is reported, and in our judgment the 
new-crop requirements have not been cov- 
ered in anything like the proportion that 
they usually are at this time. When the 
first black rust reports came out, the 
impression was that the damage was 
greater in the wheat pits than in the 
fields; but later on, the damage in the 
fields caught up and left the dealers, who 
expected a reaction in price, high and dry. 

Flour stocks in this market are below 
normal, owing to railroad congestion, and 
we think that foreign stocks are even 
more so. So that, from a supply stand- 
point, millers more than likely are going 
to keep running full tilt from now to 
Christmas, at least. 





Toledo Exchange Complains 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug 21.—The To- 
ledo Produce Exchange has filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a com- 
plaint against the New York Central Rail- 
road Co., and others, on the ground that, 
on account of grain and grain products 
rates published by respondents and in 
effect, Toledo dealers are deprived of 
that freedom of action which is accorded 
their competitors in other markets. They 
say that in all instances the combination 
of rates into and out of Toledo, particu- 
larly Atlantic Coast seaboard and trunk 
line points for export, exceed the through 
rate from points of origin to final desti- 
nation. 

The complaint recites that in 1912 a 
similar complaint was laid before the com- 
mission, at which time a compromise ad- 
justment was reached, and a basis of 
rates fixed, to be effective Aug. 1, 1914, 
for two years. While that adjustment 
was not entirely satisfactory to Toledo, it 
was accepted. 

As the two years’ limit is about to ex- 
pire, and as it has come to the attention 
of the Toledo shippers, on what they re- 
gard as good authority, that the respond- 
ents propose at the end of the two years 
to increase the rates, they now pray for a 
hearing and a new readjustment of rates, 
and settlement on a permanent basis. 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





United States Wheat Supplies 

Following are the Department of Agri- 
culture’s figures of the wheat crop of 
1915-16: Crop of 1915 reported at 1,011,- 
000,000 bus; carried over on July 1, 1915, 
about 29,000,000. Total farm supply, 
1,040,000,000. Sold from the farms, 
850,000,000 bus; seeding 55,000,000 acres, 
78,000,000 bus; on farms July 1 about 
74,000,000; total, 1,002,000,000. Remain- 
ing, probably fed to live stock, 38,000,000 
bus. 





Flour stocks at Hongkong, July 25, 
were 400,000 14-bags, with prices nomi- 
nal and exchange 48%,c. The northern 
China wheat crop was reported to have 
suffered further deterioration. Some of 
the Shanghai mills have been turning out 
a stronger grade of flour by mixing 
Manchurian with Chinese wheat, and pro- 
ducing a flour which has taken well with 
Chinese consumers. 
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COOPERS’ CHIPS 

For the week ending Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by two Min- 
neapolis shops, as follows: elm staves, 2 
cars; heading, 3; patent hoops, 3; wire 
hoops, 1; total cars, 9. 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
21,610 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approx- 
imately of 98,700 patent hoops, 73,400 
wire hoops and 1,200 hickory hoops. 

The sales and make of flour barrels by 


three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 





cr Sales ~ Make 

1916 1915 1914 1913 1916 

Aug. 19.*21,850 5,675 40,335 27,240 20,890 
Aug. 12. 18,025 8,860 27,485 26,520 19,075 
Aug. 5.. 21,110 11,220 27,310 23,675 17,495 
July 29.. 22,230 8,230 16,656 20,760 16,805 
July 22.. 15,155 12,175 20,715 28,440 15,525 
July 15.. 10,290 8,445 23,035 23,670 7,100 
*These figures include 475 half-barrels, 


two half-barrels being counted as one barrel. 


Attached are quotations of flour barrel 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 


apolis: 

Michigan elm staves, M........ $10.00@10.50 
.. 2 aaa ee 9.25@ 9.50 
Basswood heading, set ........ 7 @7%e 


Birch heading, 17%-inch, set... 7 @ji%e 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., M + 11.00@11.50 





Patent hoops, 5% ft., M... + 10.75@11.25 
Birch staves, M .......... +» 9.26@ 9.75 
Beech staves, M .......cssseees 9.25@ 9.75 
Bee MN: Ge Sac asrteesee< 6.00@ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M ....... 30@ 40 
Head linings, small lots, M..... 40@ 50 


Special reports to The Northwestern Miller 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show: 


No. -—Barrels—, No. 1916 

shops’ sold made shops_ sold 

Ame, 10.65 § 3,265 2,020 4 1,110 
Aug. 13.... 4 4,840 3,595 5 2,215 
Aug. 6.... 5 1,995 2,095 5 3,120 
July 29.... 5 2,745 2,740 6 6,505 
July 22.... 4 3,180 3,225 4 4,490 
July 15.... 4 1,200 1,870 3 1,585 
Following are the points reporting: Fari- 


bault, Red Wing and Winona. 





Northwestern Crop Movement 
The Cargill Elevator Co. has prepared 
the following estimate of movement of 
wheat and other grain at Duluth and 
Minneapolis from Aug. 1, 1915, to July 
31, 1916, for four years, the figures being 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 








DULUTH 

Wheat— 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 
Spring ..... 58,244 40,542 44,321 69,789 
Durum ..... 35,702 14,973 14,549 14,668 

Winter. and 
western .. 6,048 4,330 3,765 1,406 
Total wheat... 98,994 59,845 62,635 85,863 
Flaxseed ..... 4,941 6,347 9,848 16,774 
Barley ....... 15,420 11,122 10,891 14,504 
GOS ccocccces 4,842 8,304 5,795 9,270 
BVO wcccvveses 4,309 4,202 1,337 2,336 
COORD cccscaces oe 3,036 793 519 
Totala ..... 128,506 92,856 91,299 129,266 

MINNEAPOLIS 

Wheat— 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 
Spring .... 150,744 87,496 94,410 116,236 
Durum .... 8,323 4,627 4,349 6,460 

Winter and 
western.. 20,114 20,375 8,750 6,151 





Total wheat.. 179,181 112,498 107,509 128,847 





Flaxseed .... 7,377 6,265 6,524 10,263 
Barley ...... 45,143 29,465 29,796 35,682 
Oats .cceceee 45,779 23,043 22,995 19,031 
RYO wcccscees 6,874 5,681 5,439 6,099 
COFM .ccccess 5,808 15,089 10,409 6,064 

Totals .... 290,162 192,041 182,672 205,986 


DULUTH AND MINNEAPOLIS COMBINED 


Wheat— 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 
Spring .... 208,988 128,038 138,731 186,025 
Durum .... 44,025 19,600 18,998 31,128_ 
Winter and 

western.. 25,162 24,705 12,515 7,557 





Total wheat.. 278,175 172,343 170,144 214,710 
1 8 





Flaxseed .... 2,31 12,612 16,372 27,037 
Barley ...... 60,563 40,587 40,687 560,186 
Oats ...seeee 60,621 31,347 28,790 28,301 
RYO ccccccees 11,183 9,883 6,776 8,435 
COFN ..csccee 5,808 18,125 11,202 6,583 

Totals ..... 418,668 284,897 273,971 335,252 





Demurrage Charges Contested 

A complaint was filed last week with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
against the Terminal Railroad Associa- 
tion, the Wiggins Ferry Co., the East St. 
Louis Connecting Railway Co., the St. 
Louis Transfer Railway Co., and other 
ennecting carriers, by the Merchants’ Ex- 
change; the Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., 
and R. P. Wood & Co. of St. Louis, 
claiming reparation for charges imposed 
by railroads for demurrage on 4 ship- 
ment of cars, which the shippers contend 
were defective and could not be moved 
and for which the railroads charged them 
the cost of transferring the hay from the 
defective cars to other cars and also de- 
murrage, which the shippers seek to re- 
cover. 





Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 
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HEAD MILLER DESIRES POSITION IN 
either corn or wheat mill; have had 20 
years’ experience; I am strictly temperate; 
married, no family, and can come on short 
notice; North or West preferred. Address 
Dave Manson, Lock Box 39, Toledo, Ill. 


BY Al SALESMAN NOT AFRAID OF 
work; eight years’ road experience doing 
genera! field work for one mill in different 
territories; well acquainted Pittsburgh 
territory; can furnish best reference, Ad- 
dress 235, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


EMPLOYMENT DESIRED WITH MILL 
elevator; wide and practical experience in 
handling and buying grain and dealing 
with farmers; my employer’s interest is 
my interest; bank and other references. 
Address 236, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


WANTED—TO CORRESPOND WITH PAR- 
ties needing the services of a head miller 
in mill of not less than 400 bbis capacity; 
well qualified in all departments; best of 
r for wishing to leave my present 














HELP WANTED 








SECOND MILLER WANTED FOR A 450- 
bbl spring wheat mill in Wisconsin; day 
work, no lost time; give full particulars, 
age, etc. Address 228, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR MARYLAND 
flour mill; competent to develop excellent 
proposition; has been a going business for 
over 40 years, but needs assistance of live 
man with some capital. Reply ‘‘X,”’ care 
Northwestern Miller, 16 Beaver Street, 
New York City. 


SALESMEN WANTED—ONE FOR MIS- 
souri and one for Iowa, by a 2,000-bbl 
hard winter wheat mill. Our proposition: 
the family trade—a short patent—better, 
as we can demonstrate to you—than any- 
thing you ever sold. High priced? Yes, 
of course. You have got to be a hustler; 
you have got to have energy; you have 
got to have enthusiasm, and ability to 
enthuse the merchants you sell, for you 
have got to do more than sell them—you 
have got to sell them so that they can 
sell in turn the same way. Our flour is 
very strongly advertised with the mer- 
chant but yet at the same time an ordi- 
nary order-taker cannot successfully sell 
our flour. Tell us your age, nationality, 
whether married or single, what salary 
you have been receiving, outline very fully 
your selling experience, giving us refer- 
ences with concerns that you have been 
with. Give us some idea of the volume 
you have produced and the increases that 
you have shown. Address 221, care North- 
western Miller, 231 Exchange Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 














SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS MILLER IN MILL OF FROM 100 TO 
400 bbls by a miller of wide experience. 
Address 230, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


position. Address 176, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT OR 
head miller in 1,000 or 1,500-bbi mill; 
experienced all kinds of systems and 
wheats; references as to character and 
ability furnished by some of the best 
mill owners in United States. Address 229, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
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Elevator Buckets 


We carry in stock at all times a large 
supply of Elevator Buckets, includ- 
ing Caldwell Seamless Steel, Salem, 
Regular Riveted and various styles 


of Malleable Iron. All sizes and gauges for handling different mate- 


rials. 


Special buckets made to order. 


Manufacturers of Helicoid 


Screw Conveyor, Steel Elevator Casings, Pulleys, Bearings, Rope 


Sheaves gnd Gears. 


Complete equipments of Elevating, Conveying 


and Transmitting Machinery for Grain Elevators, Flour Mills, etc. 


Send for Catalog No. 38. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


17th St. and Western Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK, Fulton Building, Hudson Terminal 
Street 


50 Church 
DALLAS, TEXAS, 711 Main Street 











A RIGHT-HAND MAN FOR THE MILL 
owner or executive; fully experienced in 
mill management; young, single, depend- 
able, efficient, clean-cut; now engaged, but 
capable of and eager to enter broader 
fields; well recommended. Address 237, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


IN SALES DEPARTMENT BY MAN WHO 
has had experience in office and as trav- 
elling salesman; well acquainted with the 
trade in Wisconsin and parts of Illinois 
and Michigan; can furnish references as 
to character and ability. Address 233, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALES-MANAGER, UNUSUALLY WELL 
equipped in experience and ability; good 
personality; successful record as travelling 
salesman; supervisor of agencies; branch 
office manager, also general sales-manager 
in constructive flour merchandising 
throughout United States;. also know 
grain; references very best. Address 219, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILL OWNERS AND OTHERS IN NEED 
of help are advised that this paper has on 
file the names of many head and second 
millers, millwrights, engineers, packers, 
grain buyers and kindred help; also names 
of managers, sales-managers, flour sales- 
men, ete. Infermation and assistance 
toward placing employers in touch with 
competent help freely offered. The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn., or 
branch offices. 

















MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 
good acquaintance in western Pennsyl- 
vania is open for engagement. Address 
215, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN, WELL EDUCAT- 
ed, with selling experience, desires position 
as sales-manager or assistant with reliable 
concern. Address 192, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY FIRST-CLASS FLOUR SALESMAN FOR 
northwestern mill, position at once as 
salesman in Wisconsin; can get quick re- 
sults. Address 226, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS MILLER IN ANY SIZE MILL; AM 25 
years of age; have had eight years of 
experience. Montana, North Dakota or 
South Dakota preferred; references. Ad- 
dress 227, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN ANY SIZE MILL 
from 300 bbls up; hard or soft wheat; if 
you want a man who gets results try me; 
can come at once; good reference. Ad- 
dress “Head Miller,” 31 Eastman Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


YIELD, PERCENTAGE AND QUALITY— 
they make or break the mill; I am confi- 
dent I can master them all; give me a 
chance to demonstrate; moderate compen- 
sation. Address 216, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS MILLER IN MILL, 150 TO 700 BBLS; 
have own tools; recommendations from 
past and present employers; reason for 
changing position, poor local crop condi- 
tion. Address 231, care Northwestern 

Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALESMAN DESIRES CONNECTION WITH 
western mill producing quality flour for 
jobbers and bakers trade in East; 16 
years’ experience; Al references; eastern 
Pennsylvania preferred. Address 232, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—POSITION AS HEAD MILLER 
by temperate, capable man of 40; experi- 
ence in 200 to 4,000-bbl mills, hard, soft 
and blended wheats, under labgratory 
tests; can reflow mills; would accept sec- 
ond position; high references; central 
states or Northwest preferred. Address 
224, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL NOT LESS 
than 150 bbis, by practical miller with 
16 years’ experience in large and medium- 
sized mills with both spring and winter 
wheat; age 33, strictly temperate; guar- 
antee satisfaction; furnish references; go 
anywhere in the United States. Address 
F. Sabo, 1788 West Twenty-fifth Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





























FOR SALE—100-BBL MILL IN GOOD CON- 
dition, steam power, located in western 
Minnesota; plenty of wheat at mill door; 
price $15,000. Address 6, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. . 


FOR SALE—FEED MILLS AND GOING 
business in one gf the best cities in cen- 
tral Ohio; first-class brick buildings with 
siding on mill ground; machinery in good 
repair. Address 222, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE OR RENT—AN UP-TO-DATE 
mill at Breesport, N. Y., in the heart of 
a buckwheat and dairy country; capacity 
50 bbis wheat flour, 100 bbls buckwheat 
flour, 8 to 10 tons feed; grain storage 
8,000 bus; feed storage 4 cars; two acres 
of land, private railroad switch; steam 
and gas engines, either one sufficient pow- 
er to run mill alone; good buckwheat flour 
trade in car lots established; large local 
feed trade. Address Chase-Hibbard Cor- 
poration, Elmira, N. Y. 


MILL PROPERTY FOR SALE—UPON THE 
order of Hon. John A. Roeser, judge of 
the Stearns County District Court, the site 
and personal property of the Farmers’ 
Milling Co, at Cold Spring, Minn., will 
be disposed of at receiver’s sale in St. 
Cloud, Minn., on Friday, Aug. 25. The 
sale will be held at the office of R. B. 
Brower, attorney, at 10 o’clock a.m. on 
that day. The mill, of 300 bbls capacity, 
was burned May 9, and the property to 
be sold includes a valuable water power 
derived from the Sauk River, old iron 
from the mill and elevator ruins, steam 
engine, boiler and steam feed pump; all 
bids are subject to rejection. Further 
particulars can be had by addressing P. 
H. Kray, receiver, Cold Spring, Minn. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—A LOT OF. SECOND-HAND 
machinery, including an oat groat ma- 
chine, a large batch mixer, a small batch 
mixer, and a small. stalk cutter; most 
items only used a short while; attractive 
price if interested. Address Box 29, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

Send your accounts 


Collections $24 zou,» 


Charges 10%. No charge unless collected. 
Your business incorporated in any state 
at nominal expense. 
FREDERICK W. KRISTELLER., 
100 William St., New York 








Roll 


Grinding and 
Corrugating 


High Grade Work 


Twin City Machine Co. 
GARBETT & SCHNEILDER, Props. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Estabrook Pate you on a wheat 
Labor. atory equality with the 


: biggest mills i 
Service the world 
The Estabrook Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo. 


We design and build 


Flour Mills 

Cereal Mills 

Oatmeal Mills 

Feed Mills 

Packing Plants 
Power Plants 

Coal Handling Plants 


We are specialists in power cost 
reduction 


Theodore Kipp Company 


Office, 504 Union Trust Building 


Publishers of 


The Standard Handbook 
of the 


Milling Industry 

















Why Do You Audit 
Your Books? 


Why Not Audit Your 
Raw Materials and 
Finished Products? 


It’s Much Cheaper and 
More Profitable in 


Results. 


We Can Do It. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Ball Bearings on Testing Mill Running Since January, 1911 


Bearings Lubricated Only Two Times 
in n Five and One-Half Years’ Running. 


Wea LLESE ball bearings were installed in January, 1911, and 
(ea) the mill has operated practically without stop—day and 
night except Sundays—ever since. 
The bearings have been lubricated only twice—once 
when the mill was started; a second time about two years ago. 
Ball bearings help keep the mill clean and by their use a big sav- 
ing in lubricant is effected. We will be glad to tell you fully of their 
efficiency, as demonstrated by this test, if you are interested. 


Nordyke & Marmon Company 4 


ESTABLISHED. 1851 


ee, INDIANAPOLIS ~ INDIANA OF; 
wise “AMERICA’S LEADING MILL BUILDERS” 3 LSP 
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(LEADING MILLS OF OKLAHOMA. 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable 
and responsible. No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 











FOR QUALITY 





‘“The Sunshine Mill’’ 


The West’s new wonder-mill, 
where there isn’t a dark cor- 
ner, a bushel of poor wheat or 
a barrel of indifferent flour. 














— —_ 


SEENON 


: BEST) G1 Reno Mill ¢Elevator Co 


QL OF 


The Sunshine Mill 


. El Reno 
Okla. 


1000 
BARRELS 








Foreign and Domestic business 
solicited 


OKLAHOMA fon" - 


Thomas Milling Co., Thomas, Okla. 


Chickasha Milling Co. 


Manufacturers of High Grade Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Capacity, 800 Barrels CHICKASHA 
Cable address: ‘‘Washita”’ OKLA. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 












































The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


Agents 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


H. C. Caywood, 1706 Seventh Ave. North 
Great Falls, Mont. 


Specialties: 
XXX Silk—Nos. 7-18 XXX Grit-Gauze—Nos. 14-72 


They dre the strongest and most durable made, and are preferable 
to wire since they do not corrode, and the meshes are always open. 








Daily Capacity 1,200 Barrels 


PRIDE OF ENID 


Better than other 95% straights 


Enid Mill & Siena 4 
19 Elevators OKLA. 


Old Established 


The Oklahoma Mill Co. 


“Quality Oklahoma Flour” 
KINGFISHER, OKLA. 








Cable: “Canadian” 800 Barrels 


Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
Granular Hard Wheat Flour 
EL RENO, OKLAHOMA 


Acme Milling Co. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
Flour Capacity 1,200 Barrels Daily 


Strongest flour in the world—from 
wheat grown on the virgin 
soil of Oklahoma 








The Maney Export Company 


Exporters of Grain and Mill Products 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


Inquiries invited from Wheat Importers. 


_ Weatherford Milling Co. 


Manufacturers 
HARD WHEAT FLOUR 
Solicits d tic and foreign trade 
WEATHERFORD, OKLA. 











No.i ROPE PAPER BAGS 


pares AKRON 2acs 
For FLOUR, ©, MEAL&FEED 
THE THOMAS PHILLIPS Ca. 














for Flour and Grain, 

Spear Sample joeal os ey 5 use, 

st made ‘aper 

Envelopes boxes, Commercial 

Envelopes, Catalogue Envelopes a spe- 
cialty. Samples on application. 

Also General Printers. 
HEYWOOD MPG. CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 








QUALITY FIRST 


Wydler Bolting 
Cloth 
.Grit-Gauzes 


THE E. A.PYNCH CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Agents 
311 Turrp AVENUE SouTH 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











